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BLACKSTONE 

South  Michigan  Avenue 
and  the  Lake  Front 

CHICAGO 

Rates  as  low  as  five  dollars  single  an<Ls“ 
dollars  double,  with  bath.  Unexcelled  food 
and  world-renowned  service  which  ha?  been 
accepted  as  the  standard  of  hotel  perfection. 

The  Drake  Hotel  Company,  owners,  also  operate  Thtr  Drsks. 
Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 


Thousands  are  grateful 
for  Unguentine  Pile  Cones 

Relieve  the  torture!  Stop 
itching,  bleeding!  Begin 
with  Unguentine  Pile  Cones 
today.  Same  soothing,  healing 
powers  as  Unguentine.  At  your 
druggist’s,  75c.  Trial  FREE. 
Write  now!  The  Norwich  Phar- 
macal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Bermuda  with  Ita  wonderful  climate 
beckons  you  notr.  Get  another  laeie  of 
summer  in  a  delightful  little  foreign 
isle  where  everything  is  at  iu  best  for 
reat  or  for  recreation. 


Low  Summer  Ratet  Still  Apply 
S-day  inclusive  tours  $102  (up) 
MagnIBcent  new  qnadmple>serew  M.  S. 
**b1ERMVDA^  (20,000  tons),  unsur* 
passed  in  Inxnry  by  any  ship  afloat,  alter* 
nates  in  semi*weekly  service  with  twin* 
acrew  5.  S.  *^FORT  VtCT€)RlA**  <14,000 


Real  Movies  Teach 
You  at  Home^ 


Easiest  and  surest  of  all  ways  to  learn 
electricity  is  this  amazing  new  method 
of  teaching  with  movies!  Actual  motion 
pictures,  in  your  own  home,  with  proiec* 
tor  and  himswe  furnish,  prepare  you  in 
spare  time  for  big  pay  rewards. 

You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  look  at 
movies!  Motion  pictures  of  electrical  ma* 
chinery  in  operation,  and  animated  dia¬ 
grams,  which  you  can  see  over  and  oyer 
at  will,  make  the  tacts  about  electricity 
and  the  way  it  optrtxci  clearer,  even,  than 
can  he  don*  in  the  laboratory.  Charles  £. 
Fitz.M-E.jE.E.  says— "Yoj^rcpwrjr  seems 
to  me  by  far  the  best  and  easiest  method 
of getting  thorough  preparation  for  prac^ 
tical  electrical  work>** 

Drafting  Instruction  and  Equipment 
inciudtd  with  course  provides  thoro  practical 
prepsrstion  for  electrical  work  of  all  kinds. 
BIG  PAY  Jobs  for  you  in  Aviation  Electrtci* 
tv.  Radio,  Switchboard  Work  .Sub-station  and 
Power  Plant  operation.  Automotive  Electrici¬ 
ty.  Wiring,  Contracting.  Merchandising,  etc. 

You  are  personally  $ruided  and  helped  by 
practical  engineer*  and  educators,  including: 
Bruce  Rogers.  M.  S.,  Western  Electric  Co., 


We  Pledge  to  Help  You  Earn  More 
Every  student  gets  this  promise  in  writing: 
•'When  you  complete  the  course  In  Electricity 
you  must  be  convinced  that  you  have  received 
the  training  and  employment  service  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  a  better  position  than  you  now 
have,  or  we  will  refund  your  tuition.** 
W9W%WS^WS^  THREE  LESSONS,  and  our 
V  NewBook.’*ThePiImWayto 

Bigger  Pay  in  Electricity.** 
Shows  how  we  use  movies  to  prepare  you  for 
bigger  pay.  No  obligation:  send  coupon  now. 


At  no  extra  cost,  every 
student  is  provided 
with  a  DeVry  standard 
school  model  motion 
picture  projector,  val¬ 
ued  at  tiS.OO.  together 
with  thousamh  of  feet 
of  film,  for  use  during 
the  course.  Simple, 
and  easy  to  operate  at 
home,  with  ordinary 
light  connection,  farm 
lighting  equipment,  or 
auiomobile  battery. 


Drafting  Set  Givcti 
Complete  professional 
outfit,  including  draw- 
ingboaril  and  setof  fine 
instrumenis  in  plush- 
lincfi  case  given  to  every 
student.  All  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for 
this  complete  course  in 
electricity  with  draft¬ 
ing,  at  no  added  cost 
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**7fce  Film  Wat,  to  'Biqger  Pay  '  ^ 
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Mail  This  Coupon  Now  W  y  ^ 

Decide  now  lo  enter  big  pay  ^  .•** 

ranks.  Get  the  things  in 
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AU  Wool 


Latest  Style  Overcoat 

Finest  Quality — Finest  Tailoring 
Greatest  Value  for  Men 
We  Have  Ever  Offered! 


Here’s  a  garment  that  is  everything  2i  man  could  ask  for. 
Here’s  the  newest  popular  double  breasted  style — tailored 
of  guaranteed  ad  wool  material.  Very  stylish  and  service¬ 
able.  Pattern  is  a  neat  dressy  overplaid  and  the  inside 
has  a  very  attractive  plaid  effect.  Special  feature  is  the 
lustrous  rayon  yoke  and  sleeve  lining  guaranteed  to  last 
the  life  of  the  coat  Highest  quality  tailoring  through¬ 
out  All  seams  piped  with  sateen.  Cut  full  and  roomy. 

Overcoat  is  full  45  inches  long.  Choice  of  rich  colors  of  Fancy  Grey, 
Medium  Tan  and  Olive  Brown.  Sues:  34  to  46. 

Order  br  No.  A-8F.  Terms  $1.00  wHh  coopoo. 

Then,  if  satisfled.  onir  $'1.45  a  month. 

Total  Price,  onljr  $27.50. 


See  how  convenient  and  practical  our  easy 
payment  plan  is.  You  can  just  as  well  have 
this  splendid  value  as  not  because  you’ll  never 
miss  the  easy  payments — only  $4.45 
k  a  month. 

\  Send  only  $1.00  deposit  now — No  C.  O.  D. 
l\  topay.  No  risk  (see  coupon).  Get  this  hand- 
tisomecoatonapproval,  then  if  perfectly  sat-  k 

\\  ishedtakeOmonthsto  pay  the  bargain  price.  ^  w  a 

^  Send  Only  $1.00  Now!  ALc 
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enm  in  Los  Angeles 


beeauseyoulikeit 
and  because..-- 


1/eemans 

PEPSIN  GUM 

aids  digestion 


The  fresh  flavor  and  smooth  quality 
in  Beeman’s  Pepsin  Gum  alone  wooU 
make  it  a  favorite 


and  for  over  30 
years  it  has  been  the  choice  of  di» 
criminating  people  because  it  also  akk 
digestion.  Don’t  forget  your  srick  of 
Beeman’s  Pepsin  Gum  after  meab! 


Autumn— A  Glorious  Continimtion  of  Summer 


Be  an  Electrical  Specialist.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunities  in  this  fascinating  work. 
Thoroughly  practical  course  prepares 
men,  16  and  over,  for  Technical  dc  Execu¬ 
tive  positions.  Learn  at  National — world- 
famous  school  in  Los  Angeles.  Unlimited 
chances  for  advancement  in  California. 
32  instructors.  Unexcelled  equipment. 
24th  successful  year.  17,000  active  gradu¬ 
ates.  Highest  type  training — practical — 
intensive — condensed  for  quick  results. 
Endorsed  fully  by  electrical  industry  and 
vocational  authorities.  Nominal  entrance 
requirements.  Free  Employment  Service 
during  and  after  graduation.  California 
now  spending  $100,000,000  in  electrical 
development.  Large,  illustrated  electrical 
training  Catalog  explains 
everything.  Don’t  miss  get- 
ting  your  copy.  Free  and 
ptostpaid.  Send  name  and 
address  on  coupon  NOW.  BAABf 


ST.  CHARLES 


ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

■DEM  AINS  foremost  in  providing  tRe 
comforts  and  luxuries  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  every  vacation. 

GOLF.  HOSTESS.  DANCING 


Dept.  lOi-H.  4006  So.  Figueroa.  LOS  ANGF.LES.  CAUF 
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**Oh,  Tout  You  don’t  know  how  proud  it  makes 
me  feel.  I  knew  you  could  earn  more  money  if  you 
r  ally  tried. 

“Now  we  can  put  a  little  money  aside  each  week 
and  buy  some  of  the  things  we  need  so  badly. 

“And  to  think  that  only  a  few  months 
ajo  you  were  worried  for  fear  you 
would  lose  your  position  I 

"Remember  how  you  came  home  that  night  and  said 
you  were  tired  of  being  a  failure?  Remember  how 
you  determined  to  get  out  of  the  rut  by  taking  up 
a  course  with  the  I.  C.  S.? 

"I  knew  it  would  help  you  and  the  firm  would 
soon  notice  the  difference  in  your  work.  But  I 
didn’t  think  you  would  get  such  a  big  raise  so  soon  I 
Ch,  Torn!  YOU  seem  like  a  new  man  since  you 
started  studying  at  hosne  through  the  I.  C.  S.” 


It  is  always  safe  to  give  a  Bayer  tablet ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin.  The  doctor  can  assure  you 
that  it  has  no  ill  effects  on  the  heart. 
And  you  probably  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  Bayer  Aspirin  does  banish  all 
sorts  of  pain  in  short  order.  Instant 
relief  for  headaches;  neuralgia,  neuritis. 
Rheumatism,  too.  Nothing  like  it  for 
breaking  up  a  cold.  At  all  druggists, 
with  proven  directions  enclosed. 


Erery  day.  In  cfBce,  shop  and  factory,  you  will  find  men 
who  are  being  giren  better  positions  and  larger  salarlea 
because  they  are  studying  at  home  in  spare  time  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

An  L  C.  S.  Course  helped  Jesse  G.  Vincent  to  rise 
from  tool-maker  to  Vice-president  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Company.  It  helped  George  Grlebie  to  rise  from  a  stone* 
mason  to  the  owner  of  a  business  paying  $12,000  a  year. 
It  helped  Bert  S.  Remaley  to  increase  hia  salary  ten  times! 
And  It  will  help  you  too,  if  you  will  only  make  the  start. 

Mail  tha  Coupon  for  Fr*o  Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
"The  Vnictrial  Vnixatitt” 

B»  266 1 -B.  ScrcRtc*.  P.niia. 

Without  rnst  or  oblliation.  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “WiM  Wiaa  and  Why.’’  and  lull  particulara  about  tbe  aubjaet 
6e/w«  wbich  1  hate  marked  X  In  tbe  llat  below; 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSES 

□  DualneanManasement  D  Salesmanship 

□  Industrial  Hanacement  □  .\dvertlslng 

□  Personnel  Manacement  □  Business  Corresrondenre 

~  ■■  n 'bow  Card  and  Sun  Lettarlnt 

I  Stenograph  and  Typing 
I  English  G  Civil  Serrica 
I  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
Irommon  Sebool  Subjects 
High  Sciml  Subjects 
llllustrating  □  Ca.tooning 


1  Spanl^  _ 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electric  Lighting 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Railroad  Positions 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
Ciril  Engineer  □  Min 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
Plumbing  and  HeaUng 
Steam  Engineering 


Awrirtn  It  tbe  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufaetnra 
of  Monoaoetlcaeldeater  of  Salicyllraeld 


.\rchltect 

Architects’  Blueprints 
1  Contractor  an  I  Builder 
I  \rehltectural  Draftsman 
I  Concrete  Builder 
I  Structural  Engineer 

I  Chemistry  □  Pharmaq 

tutomoblle  Work 
.Airplane  Engines 
Agriculture  □  Nitlgal 
Mathematics  □  Radi 


f^tr«et  Addrtst 


by  ow  eopjn^htrtl 

lOQ.OOO  UMn.  wow»n.  bnyi 
RMth4M.  Cost  M  only 

CKR.M  MUSIC.  INC. 


Occupation .  . 

Pcraofia  rnridino  in  CanB4a  $koul4  •>n4  tki*%mtipon  to  the  Intrrn^- 
tirnot  Corre$pim4encr  Sekooio  Cana4iom,  tJmitr4,  Montrrol,  f'anaiiu 
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The  royal  road  to  breakfast 


— or  rub  the  friendly  cake  soothingly 
on  your  skin.  Either  method  succeeds 
when  you  use  Ivory.  Then,  as  you  slip 
back  into  the  water,  Ivory  rinses  away 
without  the  waste  of  a  precious  morn¬ 
ing  minute.  Of  course.  Ivory  never 
dampens  a  whistle  or  halts  a  song,  by 
sending  its  user  groping  along  the 
bathtub  bottom — Ivory  floats! 

When  you're  out  of  your  Ivory  tub, 
the  breakfast  aroma  that  steals  up¬ 
wards  is  the  finest  perfume  in  the  world! 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


Here  is  the  jovial  way  to  a  brisk  morn¬ 
ing  appetite: 

Snug  and  warm  as  the  bed  may  be, 
bravely  fling  off  the  covers.  Now  plunge 
into  coolish  water,  to  scatter  night’s 
cobwebs  away.  With  the  first  splash 
you’re  awake.  With  the  second  splash, 
you  salute  the  day  with  a  smile. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plop  a  cake  of 
Ivory  Soap  into  your  bathtub  sea.  Fill 
sponge  or  cloth  with  creamy,  cleans¬ 
ing  foam  and  massage  the  crinkles  away 


kind  to  everything  it  touches  •  99^Xoo%  •  ’’It  floats” 


L.  Murney  Mintzer 


Tells  of  a  Battle  for  Life  in  the 
Grip  of  the  Cold  Green  JV aters 


SURVIVAL 


The  northeast  trades  were  piling  nervously  about  the  tiny  bridge  on  top 

successive  lines  of  surf  on  the  break-  of  the  conning  tower  amidships, 

water  as  the  H-24  neared  its  outer  “Here!”  he  called  to  the  men  who  were 
end  on  her  way  to  the  open  sea.  closing  the  forward  torpedo  hatch.  “Not  so 
Even  in  the  comparatively  sheltered  water  fast,  sailors.  Pass  down  that  canvas.”  He 

the  submarine’s  horizontal  bow  nidders  pointed  at  an  old  tarpaulin  lying  on  deck, 

scooped  up  foaming  water  that  cascaded  “Bear  a  hand,  Jorgens!”  Gaynor  called 

down  on  the  low  foredeck.  A  big,  rawboned  sharply.  “It’ll  be  rough  outside.” 

old  chief  petty  officer  stood  by  the  gun,  “Aye,  aye,  sir,”  Jorgens  acknowledged 

directing  the  routine  preparations  for  div-  without  looking  up.  He  straightened 

ing.  Apparently,  he  did  not  notice  the  slowly  and  looked  to  seaward  to  confirm 
water  that  slapp^  around  his  feet,  for,  his  estimate  of  the  time  it  would  take 
instead  of  hurrying  the  men,  he  frowned  them  to  clear  the  breakwater, 
slightly  at  their  quite  evident  haste.  Jor-  The’  torpedo  hatch  was  already  closed, 
gens  resented  haste.  Just  now,  although  and,  hearing  what  the  officer  said,  the  men 
he  gave  no  sign,  he  was  quite  conscious  hesitated. 

of  the  impatience  of  Lieutenant  Gaynor,  “We  can  take  it  down  the  after  hatch,” 
the  new  executive  officer,  who  was  moving  one  of  them  protested. 
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“It  belongs  in  the  forward  torpedo 
room,”  Jorgens  explained  mildly.  “Open 
up  tlte  hatch.  There’s  lots  of  time.  No 
need  of  gettin’  in  a  sweat.”  Grumbling 
slightly  they  obeyed. 

Ga)mor  frowned  irritably.  He  resented 
the  careless  informality  of  the  submarine 
that  permitted  a  chief  machinist’s  mate  to 
take  a  hand  on  deck.  He  watched  Jorgens 
turn  and  walk  aft,  moving  slowly  and 
scanning  the  deck  fittings  carefully.  •  The 
men  finished  with  the  hatch  and  hurried 
below.  Gaynor  transferred  his  attention 
to  the  afterdeck.  His  mouth  tightened 
again  as  he  watched  Jorgens’  ponderous 
movements. 

“Shake  it  up,  Jorgens!  Shake  it  up!” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir.”  Still  unruffled,  the  old 
fellow  moved  about  unhurriedly. 

Captain  Lane,  who  lounged  behind  Gay¬ 
nor  on  the  bridge,  had  watched  the  byplay 
between  the  two.  More  familiar  with  the 
old  chief’s  peculiarities  than  Gaynor,  he 
was  inclined  to  make  allowances  for  him. 
And  Gaynor,  Lane  had  noticed,  was  a  little 
overfond  of  battleship  notions  of  discipline. 
Ten  years  in  the  underwater  craft  had 
taught  Lane  how  much  depended  on  the 
less  conspicuous  qualities  in  men.  He 
smiled  slightly  as  he  watched  Jorgens  now, 
but  his  expression  grew  serious  as  he  noted 
the  stoop  in  the  man’s  shoulders,  the 
^rse  gray  hair  under  his  shapeless  cap. 
The  chief  was  old — and  slow.  And  the 
submarines  were  a  young  man’s  outfit.  A 
good  soft  billet  in  a  navy  yard  now?  With 
a  guilty  feeling  that  he  was  thrusting  aside 
the  thought  of  an  unwelcome  duty.  Lane 
moved  over  and  glanced  at  the  compass. 

Presently  Jorgens  climbed  to  the  bridge 
and  reported: 

“Rigged  for  diving,  sir.” 

Lane  glanced  at  the  breakwater.  The 
light  on  its  extremity  was  just  abeam.  His 
eyes  twinkled  slightly  as  he  watched  Jor¬ 
gens  climb  down  through  the  hatch. 

“Rigged  for  diving,  sir,”  Gaynor  form¬ 
ally  repeated  the  report. 

“All  right,”  Lane  acknowledged.  “We’ll 
hold  on  past  the  breakwater  for  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  and  then  go  down.  After 
the  chief  engineer  has  his  hour’s  run  sub¬ 
merged,  we’ll  do  two  or  three  practice 
dives  .  .  .  It’ll  be  drier  down  below,”  he 
added,  as  he  watched  a  green  sea  sweep 
up  over  the  bow  and  slap  against  the  base 
of  the  conning  tower. 


Gaynor  drew  his  sweater  close  about  his 
neck  and  glowered  at  the  breakwater. 
Alone,  except  for  the  quartermaster  at  the 
wheel,  the  two  fell  silent. 

“How  about  Jorgens,  Captain?”  Gaynor 
asked,  after  an  interval. 

“Why?”  Lane  parried,  knowing  what 
was  coming. 

“You  know  him  better  than  I  do.  Cap¬ 
tain.”  Gaynor  was  striving  to  conceal  1^ 
feeling.  “I’d  say  he’s  too  slow.  Too  hope¬ 
lessly  wooden  for  submarines.” 

“He’s  been  in  these  boats  a  long  time,” 
Lane  said  good-humoredly. 

“That’s  just  it,”  Gaynor  retorted  heat¬ 
edly.  “Been  in  them  too  long.  Thinks 
he  owns  the  boat.” 

“Pretty  fair  man  yet,  though.  Not  as 
wooden  as  he  looks.  I’ll  admit  he’s  slow.” 

“Then  why  not  transfer  him?” 

Inclined  to  take  life  calmly  himself.  Lane 
resented  being  pushed,  even  into  an  action 
that  he  was  already  considering.  He 
stirred  impatiently  and  there  was  a  note 
of  irritation  in  his  voice  as  he  answered: 

“I’ll  talk  it  over  with  you  when  we  get 
in.  There’s  no  hurry.” 

AMONG  the  submarines  based  on  Coco 
ZA  Solo  the  H-24  enjoyed  several  ad- 
1  V  vantages.  Her  inspections  were 

apt  to  be  more  or  less  perfunctory  affairs 
designed  to  let  the  men  know  that  their 
efforts  were  appreciated  rather  than  to  lay 
bare  possible  weaknesses.  But  mainly,  she 
went  her  way  untroubled  by  interference 
from  above.  If  lier  captain  asked  the 
commodore  for  anything,  which  happened 
rarely,  he  usually  got  it.  Among  the  men 
of  the  division,  certainly  not  a  partial  jury 
where  another  boat  than  their  own  was 
concerned,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  24  rated  all  ^e  got.  And  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  her  complement,  there 
was  no  lack  of  applicants  for  transfer  to 
her. 

When  any  of  her  crew  were  called  upon 
t^^escribe  their  boat  they  did  not  hesitate 
o^r  the  choice  of  terms.  She  was  a 
“home” — which  among  bluejackets  is  the 
last  word  of  praise.  Sometimes  they  michr* 
add  that  she  flew  the  “meat  ball” — the 
red  pennant  with  the  black  ball  that  stood 
for  the  Submarine  Battle  Efficiency 
Trophy.  But,  at  least  when  talking  to 
other  enlisted  men,  that  was  rather  an  anti¬ 
climax.  In  spite  of  the  advantages  in  the 
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way  of  prize  money  that  came  with  the 
official  distinction,  any  bluejacket  knows 
that  more  lasting,  if  less  con^icuous  bene¬ 
fits,  accompany  the  unofficial  one. 

As  all  the  division  knew,  the  chief  petty 
officers  on  the  24  were  hand-picked,  men 
who  knew  submarines  inside  and  out.  And 
Captain  Lane  had  served  long  enough  on 
the  boats  to  know  a  good  submarine  man 
when  he  saw  him.  So  it  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  Jorgens  should  stay  on.  Of 
course,  the  old  fellow  had  lots  of  service 
behind  him — most  of  it  in  submarines,  too. 
Among  the  younger  men  he  was  almost  a 
legendary  figure,  identified  in  their  minds 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  submarine  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Porpoise  and  the  Holland.  But 
the  division  agreed  that  he  was  about  done, 
ready  for  a  navy  yard  job  in  some  back 
channel  tug.  Of  course,  some  of  the  older 
chiefs,  men  who  had  been  shipmates  with 
Jorgens,  demurred  a  little,  said  he  had 
always  been  like  that,  slow,  even  a  bit 
thick,  a  queer  duck  from  the  start  but  wise 
in  the  somewhat  temperamental  ways  of 
submarines.  But  even  they  usually  agreed 
that  no  man  had  ever  b^n  slower  than 
Jorgens.  And  everyone  had  always  said 
that  the  submarines  were  a  young  man’s 
service.  Except  that  they  were  not  quite 
so  outspoken  about  it,  Jorgen’s  own  ship¬ 
mates  on  the  24  were  pretty  much  of 
the  same  opinion. 

Jorgens  reigned  over  the  24' s  tiny  engine 
room  with  only  nominal  supervision  by  a 
very  young  engineer  officer.  Afloat  or  sub¬ 
merged  he  could  usually  be  found  bending 
his  tall  form  in  affectionate  scrutiny  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  twin  Deisels.  Others 
might  ^nd  their  time  around  the  radio 
forward  but  the  only  music  Jorgens  cared 
adx)ut  was  the  busy  clatter  of  his  power 
plant.  There  were  men  who  swore  that 
be  prayed  to  the  engines.  Perhaps  he  did. 
If  so,  they  heeded  his  prayers.  Fch*  any- 
tUng  that  engines  can  do^  the  24’s  engines 
did  for  Jorgens. 

Slow,  unhurried,  painstaking,  he  had 
never  been  known  to  betray  haste  or  excite¬ 
ment.  Like  most  men  whose  lives  run 
always  in  one  channel,  he  had  his  own  way 
of  doing  things,  a  way  that  ^parently  took 
absolutely  no  account  of  time.  This 
peculiarity  was  so  continually  apparent 
that  few  men  ever  saw  any  contradiction 
between  it  and  the  constantly  excellent  per¬ 
formance  of  the  24's  engines,  a  performance 


to  which,  of  course,  the  boat  largely  owed 
her  record  in  battle  efficieacy.  Because  the 
boat  got  along  without  breakdowns  their 
absence  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  difficulties  of  others. 

If  time  apparaitly  meant  little  to  Jor¬ 
gens,  details  obviously  meant  much.  He 
had  learned  years  ago  that  the  engines 
themselves  were  simply  a  combination  of 
many  quite  simple  parts.  Engineer  officers 
and  even  petty  officers,  thinking  in  the  im¬ 
pressive  and  slightly  vague  terms  of  engi¬ 
neering  performance  sheets,  were  apt  to 
forget  that.  Jorgens,  perhaps  because  he 
could  only  see  one  part,  think  only  of  one 
thing,  at  a  time,  never  did.  So  when  others 
credited  engines,  and  particularly  Deisel 
engines,  with  human  or  diabolic^  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  never  got  beyond  seeing  them 
as  perfectly  reliable  instruments  in  which 
nothing  ever  occurred  without  a  cause. 

He  applied  the  same  principle — if  such 
a  term  can  be  used  to  describe  an  entirely 
unconscious  process — to  the  boat  herself. 
And  because  he  had  seen  the  under¬ 
water  craft  develop  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  he  never  found  anything  complicated 
about  the  intricate  mass  of  machinery  that 
filled  them.  In  a  way,  his  ^ow  mind  was 
responsible  for  it  too.  It  never  permitted 
him  to  jump  ahead  and  drag  in  perplexing 
contradictions  to  disturb  his  peace.  More 
often  than  any  of  them  realized,  officers 
and  men  called  on  him  to  solve  some  prob¬ 
lem  of  air  connections  or  oil  manifolds. 
When  they  did,  his  infinite  deliberaticm 
about  it  was  apt  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
he  did  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

When  Gaynor  reported  aboard,  a  vague 
uneasiness  stirred  through  the  boat,  the 
inevitable  reluctance  of  a  tight  little  com¬ 
munity  to  absorb  a  new  element.  The 
captain  had  noticed  it  and  recalled  his  own 
hesitation  at  taking  a  new  second  in  com¬ 
mand  fresh  from  battleship  duty,  a  man 
who  had  been  out  of  submarines  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Showing  Gaynor  about  the 
boat  the  first  day,  be  had  seen  him  stiffen 
at  the  sight  of  Jorgens  puttering  on  deck 
in  undershirt  and  undeniably  greasy  dun¬ 
garee  trousers.  Perhaps  that  had  first 
brought  the  old  chief  unfavorably  to  Gay- 
nor’s  attention.  Then,  as  the  officer  had 
taken  hold  energetically,  apparently  fitting 
smoothly  into  the  complement,  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  concern  had  faded.  In  spite  of  a 
quick  impatience  that  jarred  slightly  on  the 
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quiet  hannony  of  the  24,  the  new  officer 
quickly  fitted  into  his  place  on  board.  The 
crew  accepted  him  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  grumbling,  and,  except 
where  Jorgens  was  concerned,  his  own  criti¬ 
cal  air  wore  off. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Gaynor  devel- 
op)ed  a  marked  dislike  for  Jorgens.  The 
new  second  was  a  small  man,  quick,  im¬ 
patient,  full  of  nervous  energy,  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  plodding  chief.  In  the 
enforced  intimacy  of  the  submarine  the 
two  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  Little, 
trivial  clashes  constantly  occurred  that 
kept  Gaynor’s  resentment  hot  against 
what  he  accepted  as  the  other’s  stupidity. 
Hurrying  through  the  boat  he  was  sure  to 
find  his  way  blocked  by  Jorgens’  big  body. 
If  he  found  that  they  were  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  and  suggested  to  the  captain  that  they 
get  underway  a  half  hour  earlier  than  had 
been  planned  the  night  before,  the  engineer 
officer  was  sure  to  protest,  on  the  grounds 
that  Jorgens  hadn’t  quite  finish^  some 
job.  The  knowledge  that  the  chief  was 
usually  justified  by  previously  issued  orders 
did  not  lessen  the  officer’s  anger. 

They  had  rounded  the  breakwater 
and  were  rolling  heavily  as  seas 
swept  against  the  starboard  side  and 
poured  around  the  base  of  the  gun  mount. 
Gaynor  still  stared  moodily  at  the  horizon. 
Vaguely  disturbed  by  the  way  the  other 
k^t  himself  stirred  up  over  Jorgens,  Lane 
was  frowning  slightly  as  he  looked  at  his 
subordinate.  The  thought  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer’s  irritability  might  show  up 
while  he  was  handling  the  boat  was  dis¬ 
quieting.  No  place  there  for  carelessness 
or  sudden,  ill-considered  impulse.  Lane 
shivered  as  a  volley  of  spray  swept  over 
them  and  walked  over  to  glance  from  the 
chart  to  the  already  distant  breakwater. 

“We’ll  go  down,”  he  announced  briefly. 
“Gaynor,  after  fhe  submerged  run  you  can 
bring  her  up  for  the  first  dive.”  He  nodded 
at  the  quaftermaster  who  unshipjjed  his 
gyro  repeater,  picked  up  his  chart  and 
scrambled  through  the  hatch.  Gaynor 
slung  his  glasses  around  his  neck  and 
followed. 

In  a  moment,  a  buzzer  sounded  beside 
one  of  the  voice  tubes. 

“Control  manned,  sir,”  a  thin  voice  re¬ 
ported.  “Steering  from  below.  Course — 
four,  seven,  p.  s.  c.” 


“Very  good,”  Lane  acknowledged. 
“Stand  by.” 

The  sound  of  quiet  orders  came  through 
the  hatch.  The  low  muttering  of  the  en¬ 
gine  exhaust  stopped  abruptly  and  the 
vibration  of  the  hull  ceased.  As  she  lost 
way,  the  sea  on  the  beam  rolled  her  more 
violently.  Then  a  smoother  tremor  set  up, 
the  pulsation  of  the  motors,  and  she  slipped 
ahead  more  slowly  than  before.  The  diving 
rudders  on  the  bow  moved  up  and  down 
like  the  fins  of  a  fish,  then  came  to  rest  at 
an  angle.  Lane  scanned  the  horizon  in  all 
directions  then  leaned  over  the  open  hatch. 

“Ride  the  vents,”  he  called.  Down  be¬ 
low,  flooding  valves  op>ened  and  the  boat 
began  to  settle  as  water  flooded  her  tanb 
against  the  pressure  maintained  by  the 
closed  air  vents.  Lane  hesitated,  watching 
the  rising  water  from  across  the  deck  and 
around  the  conning  tower.  With  the  un¬ 
conscious  care  of  long  habit  he  searched  the 
horizon  again  for  surface  ships.  Nothing 
app>eared  but  an  endless  succession  of  white 
capped  waves.  Spray  swept  over  him,  and, 
flinching,  he  tossed  his  cigaret  overboard 
and  scrambled  through  the  hatch,  punching 
the  alarm  button  as  he  climbed  down. 

The  raucous  blat  of  the  klaxons  filled  the 
boat  with  their  momentary  clamor  and 
ceased.  As  the  hatch  clos^  over  Lane’s 
head,  all  the  noise  of  wind  and  water  was 
instantly  replaced  by  the  peaceful  quiet  of 
the  interior. 

For  a  moment  longer,  the  low  shape  slid 
along  on  the  surface.  Water  curled  higher 
around  the  conning  tower  and  the  gun, 
splashing  across  the  deserted  bridge.  The 
shap>e  shrank  rapidly.  Behind  the  raised 
mound  over  her  bow,  gleaming  foam  traced 
streaks  and  patches  of  white  against  the 
green  film  that  covered  the  deck.  The  dull 
gray  solid  surfaces  faded,  leaving  the  gun 
and  conning  tower  as  small  moving  islets  in 
the  boiling  wake  of  the  bow  rudders.  Then 
nothing  but  the  solitary  finger  of  the  peri¬ 
scope  pointed  at  the  sky. 

Around  the  eye  F)orts  in  the  conning 
tower,  millions  of  tiny  white  air  spheres 
swirled  in  the  darkening  blue,  softening_the 
hard  outlines  of  the  gun  and  the  bow,  still 
surprisingly  distinct  through  the  water.  Be¬ 
low,  in  the  quiet  control  room,  men  twirled 
wheels  with  their  eyes  on  the  multiplicity 
of  gauges  about  them.  Air  sighed  through 
unseen  valves  and  was  still.  The  pitch  of 
the  deck  increased  sharply  while  the  pointer 
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on  the  round  face  of  the  depth  gauge  moved 
steadily  around  to  fifty  feet,  wavered  un¬ 
certainly  and  came  to  rest. 

A  pleasant  air  of  quiet  absorption  settled 
over  the  boat.  In  the  engine  room,  two  or 
three  men  moved  in  the  -narrow  aisle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rows  of  silent  cylinders. 
Jorgens,  always  grateful  for  the  quiet  below, 
paused  in  the  doorway  and  looked  around 
contentedly.  Up  on  deck,  with  Gaynor 
watching  him,  he  had  been  uneasy  in  spite 
of  his  appearance  of  complete  absorption  in 
his  work.  But  here,  in  the  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings,  contentment  came  back.  The 
antagonism  of  the  officer  was  not  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  Jorgens.  Other  quick,  im¬ 
patient  young  officers  had  found  his  ways 
objectionable,  bothered  him  for  a  while  and 
had  been  forgotten. 

WHEN,  an  hour  later,  Gaynor  en¬ 
tered  the  engine  room,  Jorgens  was 
on  his  knees,  peering  at  the  holding 
down  bolts  of  the  port  engine.  Gaynor  had 
temporarily  forgotten  the  chief,  but,  now, 
as  he  found  his  way  blocked,  his  anger  flared 
up  again. 

“Gangway!”  he  called,  looking  down  at 
the  back  of  Jorgens’  neck. 

Jorgens  scrambled  to  his  feet  obediently 
and  stood  grinning  slightly  as  he  absently 
wip)ed  his  hands  on  a  ball  of  waste.  His 
mind  was  on  other,  more  pleas2mt  things, 
than  his  trouble  with  the  exec. 

But  the  sight  of  the  chief’s  grin  produced 
Gaynor’s  anger. 

“You  might  be  overhauling  the  men’s 
clothes  bags,”  he  suggested,  with  a  heavy 
sarcasm  that  was  lost  on  Jorgens. 

Quite  without  malice,  the  old  man  kept 
on  grinning.  His  thought  clung  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  down  bolts. 

“Bag  inspection,  man!”  Ga)mor’s  voice 
rose  and  the  other  men  looked  up  curiously. 
“Have  them  lay  out  their  clothes!” 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  officer  knew 
that  there  was  no  time  for  bag  inspection, 
knew  that  he  was  showing  himself  up  before 
the  men. 

But  Jorgens  was  undisturbed,  consider¬ 
ing,  as  he  always  did,  the  other’s  words. 

“We’re  standing  by  to  go  up.  Going  to 
cut  in  the  engines,  sir,”  he  reminded  the 
officer,  mildly.  Then,  because  it  always 
made  him  vaguely  uncomfortable  to  see  an 
officer  in  the  wrong  he  added:  “They’s  lots 
of  time.  Mister  Gaynor.  No  hurry  with 


that.  We  has  bag  inspection  on  Fridays 
after  we  ties  up.  Lots  of  time,  sir.” 

Any  other  officer  would  have  known  that 
Jorgens  had  no  thought  of  patronizing,  was 
merely  stating  a  fact.  But  it  flicked  Gay¬ 
nor  on  the  raw.  Beyond  the  chief  he  saw 
the  other  men  nudging  each  other.  Turn¬ 
ing  quickly  to  hide  his  temper  he  bolted  for¬ 
ward. 

Lane  was  leaning  over  the  small  chart 
board,  plotting  their  estimated  position, 
when  Gaynor  hurried  into  th^  control  room. 
Glancing  up  he  called: 

“You  can  take  her  up  now,  Gaynor.” 

Eager  to  conceal  his  anger,  knowing  that 
it  was  ridiculous,  Gaynor  stepped  quickly 
over  to  the  gauge  board,  glanced  at  it  and 
called: 

“Stand  by.  Blow  the  auxiliary.  Tell 
the  engine  room  to  stand  by.” 

He  snapped  out  the  orders  with  a  biting 
emphasis  ^at  made  Lane  straighten  and 
stare  across  at  him. 

A  submarine  is  apt  to  come  up  much 
faster  than  she  can  go  down,  if  due  regard 
is  not  given  to  matters  of  trim.  And  just 
then,  Gaynor  was  in  no  mood  to  give  due 
regard  to  anything.  The  pitch  of  the  deck 
increased  as  the  bow  lifted.  Gaynor  punched 
the  button  of  the  periscope  elevator  and 
leaned  down  to  grab  the  handles  as  the  long 
tube  lifted  noiselessly.  The  needle  of  the 
depth  gauge  moved  rapidly  around.  Sev¬ 
enty — sixty — fifty. 

“She’s  a  bit  light  for’rd,”  Lane  cautioned 
quietly.  Then  as  he  glanced  again  at  the 
depth  gauge  he  added,  “There’s  lots  of 
time,  Gajmor..  No  hurry.” 

Gaynor  winced  at  hearing  Jorgens’  fav¬ 
orite  phrase.  The  boat,  catching  the  effect 
of  the  seas  overhead,  began  to  roll,  her  ex¬ 
treme  pitch  giving  her  an  unusual  twisting 
motion.  But  Gaynor  stood  unmoved  at  the 
periscope,  waiting  to  make  sure  that  the  sea 
was  clear.  The  depth  gauge  slid  around 
faster.  If  he  tried  to  stop  her  now,  at  peri¬ 
scope  depth,  she’d  probably  start  down 
again.  He  bit  his  lip  and  waited. 

“Shall  I  flood  the  auxiliary  again,  sir?” 
a  man  at  the  valves  asked  uncertainly. 

“No!”  Gaynor  barked  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  periscope.  The  boat  heeled 
over  suddenly  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
steady  himself.  The  ^riscope  was  above 
the  surface.  He  turned  it  hurriedly,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  water  on  the  glass 
all  but  obscured  his  vision.  Instead  of 
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leveling  off,  to  make  sure  that  the  surface 
was  clear,  he  snapped  up  the  handles  and 
pressed  the  button  that  started  the  glass 
down  again. 

“All  clear,”  he  announced'  briefly  and 
turned  instantly  to  look  at  the  depth  gauge. 
Realizing  that  his  impatience  was  betray¬ 
ing  him  into  making  a  poor  showing  he  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  Lane’s  eye. 

But  Lane,  thinking  of  Gaynor’s  brief 
glimpse  of  the  horizon,  stepped  forward. 

“I’ll  take  her,”  he  said  quietly.  “Down 
rudder!  Flood  the - ” 

With  a  dull  crash  that  rolled  the  boat 
half  over,  something  struck  her,  forward. 
Instantly  there  was  a  rusn  of  water,  startled 
^outs,  and  a  violent,  scraping  sound. 

“Blow  everything!”  Lane  called  above 
the  noise.  “Stand  by  the  hatch!” 

The  shock  threw  Jorgens  against  the 
port  engine.  He  straightened  and 
turned  instinctively  to  run  forward 
toward  the  escape  hatch.  Looking  through 
the  forward  door  he  could  see  men  strug¬ 
gling.  Vaguely  he  realized  that  men  from 
aft  were  thrusting  by  him.  He  felt  the  bow 
lurch  upward  suddenly. 

“Must  have  blowed  A,”  he  said  aloud. 
He  ran  aft  and  looked  through  the  door, 
making  sure  that  all  were  out.  The  upward 
motion  of  the  boat  stopped  abruptly  as  he 
turned  to  go  forward.  The  motors  were 
stopped  and  she  rolled  violently.  He  heard 
shouts,  water  gleamed  in  the  passage  for¬ 
ward.  He  was  running  now,  but  his  feet 
seenned  to  drag  as  in  a  nightmare.  At  the 
forward  door  of  the  engine  room  he  hesi¬ 
tated  a  second.  Something  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  trying  to  hold  him 
back.  He  could  see  into  the  control  room 
more  clearly  now.  Men  were  milling  under 
the  conning  tower  hatch.  In  an  undertone 
he  could  hear  seas  breaking  against  the  sides 
of  the  boat.  No  weather  for  swimming. 
Still  his  thought  fumbled  for  something. 
In  the  after  battery  compartment  he  saw 
water  laj^ing  over  the  sill  of  the  forward 
door,  cascading  down  on  deck  and  slipping 
toward  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  com¬ 
partment  he  stopped  still,  then  turned  and 
flung  himself  at  the  door  of  the  engine  room. 

Behind  him,  as  he  leaped,  he  h^rd  some¬ 
thing  like  a  groan  that  was  instantly 
drowned  in  the  thunder  of  falling  water. 
As  he  caught  the  engine  room  door  and 
slammed  it  shut  behind  him,  a  wall  of  water 


surged  through  the  battery  compartment. 
The  lights  winked  out  as  it  drenched  the 
batteries  under  the  deck.  Water  spurted 
between  the  frame  and  the  door,  as  he 
clamped  the  dogs,  feeling  for  them  in  the 
darkness.  He  went  back  over  them,  feel¬ 
ing  each  dog  to  make  sure  that  it  was  tight. 
The  bulkhead  rumbled  ominously  as  the 
water  pressure  mounted,  but  the  dogs  and 
gaskets  were  tight  and  the  door  was  strong. 

Jorgens  straightened  and  paused  to  con¬ 
sider.  Characteristically,  he  completed  the 
thought  that  had  interrupted  his  progress 
through  the  battery  compartment. 

“Knew  if  she  was  making  water  that 
fast  for’rd  she’d  take  it  down  the  hatch 
before  they  could  climb  out.” 

That  had  been  what  had  held  him  back 
as  he  went  forward. 

He  reached  up  in  the  dark  and  closed 
the  valve  on  the  galley  ventilating  line,  a 
six  inch  line  that  would  have  filled  the 
compartment  rapidly,  once  the  water 
reached  the  top  of  the  battery  compart¬ 
ment.  He  could  feel  the  boat  sinking  now, 
rapidly,  as  water  filled  the  forward  com¬ 
partments.  With  the  sudden  cessation  of 
activity  he  became  conscious  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  darkness.  She  was  sinking  .  .  .  How 
far?  How  much  water?  He  dismissed 
the  question  as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  him. 
That  he  could  not  control.  Might  be 
shallow  water;  probably  only  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  If  not  .  .  .  But  he  went  on  to 
consider  what  he  could  do.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  had  never  bothered  with  what  would 
happen. to  a  submarine  that  exceeded  the 
depth  for  which  she  was  designed. 

The  bulkhead  grumbled  again.  Hear¬ 
ing  water  striking  the  engine  he  felt  for 
the  voice  tube  and  touched  a  two  inch  jet. 
That  would  ease  the  pressure  a  little.  He 
stood  quite  still  in  the  darkness,  going 
over  possible  means  of  escape  slowly,  care¬ 
fully;  allowing  no  step  to  pass  unnoticed 
.  .  .  The  square  hatch  overhead  .  .  .  But 
the  pressure  outside?  Flood  the  compart¬ 
ment  until  the  air  pressure  inside  equal¬ 
ized  it.  The  water  coming  through  the 
voice  tube  would  do  that  slowly.  The 
warning  bite  of  chlorine  gas  rasped  at  RTs 
throat  and  nose.  Of  course,  the  water 
coming  in  from  the  flooded  battery  com¬ 
partment.  The  main  exhaust  line  from 
the  engines.  That  would  deliver  water  free 
from  chlorine.  But  he  dismissed  it  as 
delivering  water  too  fast. 
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The  boat  bumped  softly,  grated  and 
came  to  rest.  She  was  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  then.  How  far  down,  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing  .  .  .  The  chlorine 
was  not  bad,  yet.  He  climbed  up  on  the 
engine  and  felt  for  the  clifte  of  the  hatch. 
Having  located  them  he  weint  forward  and 
secured  a  wrench,  noting  as  he  did  so  that 
the  water  was  already  above  his  knees. 
He  waded  aft,  felt  along  the  bulkhead  and 
secured  a  life  jacket.  After  stripping- off 
his  clothes  he  put  it  on  and  climb^  back 
onto  the  engine.  The  luminous  dial  of 
the  clock  on  the  forward  bulkhead  caught 
his  eye.  Three  o’clock. 

He  struggled  silently  with  the  clips.  A 
nut  was  jammed.  He  clambered  down  and 
found  a  larger  wrench.  This  time  be  had 
to  duck  his  head  under  to  reach  the  tool 
locker.  But  still  unhurried  he  climbed 
back  again.  When  he  got  the  nut  loose, 
water  spattered  down  in  his  face.  Cau¬ 
tiously  he  loosened  the  strongback;  then 
went  back  over  the  nuts  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  backed  off. 

He  knocked  the  pins  out.  The  hatch 
lifted  slightly,  water  splashed  over  him 
and  it  clanged  shut  again.  Not  enough 
pressure.  He  secured  the  pins  again.  Air 
was  leaking  out  around  the  hatch.  The 
.water  from  the  voice  tubes  was  not  enough, 
then.  Must  flood  faster  or  he  would  lose 
the  air  pressure.  Once  more  he  climbed 
down  and  reopened  the  galley  ventilation 
line.  A  rush  of  water  cascaded  down  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  added  chlorine  bit 
viciously.  But  the  water  rose  rapidly  now. 
He  looked  again  at  the  clock.  Three- 
twenty. 

But  his  lungs  seemed  to  be  on  Are. 
Realizing  that  he  could  not  stand  the  gas 
much  longer  he  splashed  over  to  the  en- 
gme  and  once  more  prepared  to  raise  the 
hatch.  The  water  reached  to  his  waist  as 
be  stood  with  his  head  slightly  bent,  touch¬ 
ing  the  hatch.  He  knocked  out  the  pins. 
The  hatch  lifted  and  he  grasped  the  coam¬ 
ing  to  haul  himself  through.  Fighting  the 
water,  holding  his  breath,  he  started 
through.  A  stunning  blow  on  his  head. 
For  a  moment  bis  senses  left  him;  then  a 
searing  pain  in  his  right  hand  brought 
him  back  to  consciousness.  It  was  crushed 
between  the  hatch  and  the  coaming.  He 
managed  to  jam  the  wrench  under  the 
hatch  and  haul  his  fingers  clear. 


The  pain  surged  through  him,  mingling 
strangely  with  the  burning  of  the  gas.  He 
seem^  to  hear  a  voice  talking,  mumbling 
slowly.  Then,  with  a  start,  he  recognized 
it  as  his  own.  The  air  pressure  increased 
rapidly. 

Patiently  he  went  back  over  what  he 
had  done,  trying  to  see  why  be  had  failed. 
The  pain  in  his  hand  plucked  at  his  mind, 
but,  doggedly,  he  refused  to  be  distracted. 
The  air  pressure.  That  was  it.  Not 
enough  .  .  .  His  mind  wandered  a  little 
.  .  .  How  would  they  get  her  up?  The 
water  was  rising  slowly  now,  it  seemed. 
But  it  would  soon  be  up  to  the  deck.  The 
thought  roused  him.  The  pressure  wouldn’t 
raise  the  hatch — too  much  air  leaking  out 
around  the  gaskets.  One  more  chance 
then.  Flood  her  fast  and  get  out  just 
when  the  compartment  filled.  The  main 
exhaust  valves?  Could  he  reach  them? 
After  fastening  his  wrench  under  the 
strongback  he  felt  his  way  along  the  top 
of  the  cylinders. 

Taking  a  long  breath  he  dro[>ped  down 
between  the  engines  and  pulled  himself 
along  with  his  good  hand  until  he  felt  the 
valve.  Ignoring  the  pain  he  braced  him¬ 
self  with  the  other  hand  and  tugged. 
Twice  he  had  to  come  up  for  air  before  a 
tremendous  boiling  of  water  announced 
that  the  valve  was  open.  The  water  rose 
so  fast  that  he  barely  had  time  to  reach 
the  hatch  again.  Weakness  swept  over 
him.  But  holding  his  head  far  back  to 
catch  the  last  of  the  precious  air  he  tugged 
at  the  pins.  Abruptly  the  hatch  lifted, 
water  surged  around  him  and  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  comfortable,  floating  in  some  pleas¬ 
ant,  blue  lighted  medium. 

CER,  in  the  hospital  ashore,  the 
commodore  himself  told  Jorgens  the 
rest:  How  a  wandering  tramp  ship 
had  felt  a  sudden  shock  and  saw  a  sub¬ 
marine  roll  up  from  under  her  bows  in  a 
sea  that  swept  clear  over  her.  How  the 
tramp,  with  a  great  hole  torn  in  her  bot¬ 
tom,  had  raced  for  the  beach  after  seeing 
three  or  four  figures  appear  briefly  on  the 
submarine’s  conning  tower  only  to  be 
swept  away.  Two  hours  later  a  destroyer, 
standing  by  a  splotch  of  oil  on  the  uneasy 
surface  of  the  sea,  had  seen  a  gleanung 
naked  figure  shoot  half  out  of  the  water 
and  fall  back  with  a  splash,  close  alongside. 
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The  Story  of  a  Far,  Lost  Corner 
of  Empire,  JFhen  the  Storm  of  IVar 
Rolled  Over  the  Frontier 


L.  PATRICK  Greene 


OUT  of  the  desert  he  came,  limping 
beside  his  tired  mule.  His  face, 

tanned  a  deep  mahogany,  was 

wrinkled  as  if  it  had  been  steeped 
too  long  in  water.  His  sandy  mustache, 
bleax±ed  by  white  hot  suns,  drooped  down 
over  his  firm  lips.  He  used  that  mustache 
as  a  filter  when  he  drank  desert  water. 
His  ragged,  shapeless  clothes  covered  a 
slim,  iron  hard  frame;  covered  a  body 
scored  with  scars — scars  made  by  bullets, 
knives  and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 

desert  bushmen.  < 

He  looked  like  a  tramp,  a  penniless 
Sundowner;  but  he  carried  on  his  person 
a  king’s  ransom  which  he  had  won  from  the 
desert. 

For  the  desert  is  rich  in  many  things 
prized  by  civilization.  But  it  hides  them 
even  more  cunningly  than  it  hides  its 
water,  and  it  takes  guts  and  luck  to  make 
the  ^lahari — South  Africa’s  great  thirst 
land — give  up  its  wealth. 

Peg  Sanders  had  guts.  And  he  made 
his  luck. 

For  seven  years  he  had  trekked  through 
the  desert  land.  Occasionally  he  had  had 
the  company  of  desert  pygmies;  occasion¬ 
ally,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  he  traveled 


with  Boer  farmers — full  bearded,  unwashed 
pwitriarchs  who  eked  out  a  primitive  exis¬ 
tence  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Thirst. 
And,  at  uncertain  intervals,  when  his  pro¬ 
visions  gave  out,  he  had  visited  one  or 
other  of  the  tiny  settlements  to  refit. 

But,  for  the  most  part  of  tl^t  long  seven 
years,  he  had  faced  all  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  the  desert,  alone.  One  puny  man, 
limping  beside  his  bony  mule;  a  grotesque 
shadow  moving  slowly  across  a  vast,  shad¬ 
owless  desolation. 

North,  south,  east  and  west  he  had 
roamed,  following  a  will-o’-the  wisp  rumor, 
tracking  down  all  the  stories  of  the  Bush¬ 
man’s  Treasure;  looking  for  the  famous 
salt  pan  where,  says  the  legend,  diamonds 
can  be  shoveled  up  by  the  hundreds;  dig¬ 
ging,  “babying,”  washing;  meeting  a  thou¬ 
sand  disappointments  but  never  losing 
hope. 

All  these  things  had  left  their  markon 
Peg  Sanders.  Had  grayed  his  hair, 
dimmed  his  eyes,  thinned  his  blood.  Had 
made  him  antisocial;  a  man  who  lived  for 
and  by  himself. 

But  now,  after  seven  years,  he  was  head¬ 
ing  for  the  British  police  post  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Great"  Namaqualand.  He  was 
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leaving  the  desert  behind  him — jor  good. 
He  was  going  out.  And  he  was  going  to 
liw  the  life  for  which  he  had  so  long 
worked  and  planned.  Although  he  had 
not  located  the  Bushman’s  Treasure — that 
still  remains  a  prize  for  some  lucky  pros¬ 
pector — he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  wan¬ 
derings,  picked  up  enough  stones  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  luxury  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

So  he  was  leaving  the  Great  Thirst.  He 
considered  himself  already  out  of  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  his  business  with  it  was  finished. 
But  it  was  still  there,  still  a  menace, 
although,  just  ahead  of  him,  fluttered  the 
flags  of  two  great  civilized  powers;  the  flag 
of  the  British  police  post  at  Nakop  and, 
just  across  the  boundary  river,  the  flag 
which  floated  over  the  German  outpost. 

IT  W.^S  high  noon  when  Peg  Sanders 
came  to  Nakop.  A  young  trooper  of 
the  South  .African  Mounted  Rifles — a 
powerfully  built,  stolid,  slow  thinking 
Afrikander — greeted  him  effusively,  insist¬ 
ing  on  his  visitor  sitting  down  and  taking 
things  easy  while  he.  Trooper  van  Ree- 
nin,  unsaddled  the  mule  and  prepared 
1*0#. 


“You’ll  find  whisky  inside,  ma-an,”  he 
said  clipping  his  vowels  in  a  way  p)eculiar 
to  the  Afrikander.  “And  water — if  you 
want  it.” 

“I  don’t,”  Sanders  said  with  a  harsh 
laugh.  “I.run  a  camel  a  close  second  when 
it  comes  to  drinking  water.  But 
whisky.  .  . 

He  went  into  the  mess  hut  and  poured 
himself  out  a  stiff  drink. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  men  sat  down 
to  a  hastily  prepared  meal.  For  a  time 
they  were  silent.  Sanders’  silence  was 
desert  bom;  the  policeman’s  bom  of  neces¬ 
sity.  He  could  not  talk  and  eat. 

“5m/”  he  exclaimed  presently,  poshing 
back  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  repletion. 
“I’m  glad  to  see  you,  ma-an.” 

San^rs’  eyebrows,  sun  bleached  white, 
raised  questioningly. 

“I  am  alone,  you  see,”  Van  Reenan 
explained  awkwardly. 

“HeH,”  Sanders  jeered.  “That’s  hard 
on  you.  -An’  jrou  mean  to  say  they  put 
a  younker  like  you  alone  in  charge  of  this 
important  p>ost?” 

Van  Reenan  flushed  at  the  sarcasm. 

“The  other  two  have  gone  to  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Upington  with  a  prisoner.  Five 
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days  ago  they  went.  An’  it’s  verdoemte 
lonely,  ma-an,  I  tell  you.” 

“Five  days!”  Sanders  laughed,  thinking 
of  the  months  he  had  been  alone — really 
alone.  “But  you  got  them  others  to  talk 
to,”  he  continued,  and  he  jerked  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder,  indicating  the  German 
camp  across  the  border.  “They’re  your 
sort,  too.  Same  hoggish  breed.” 

Van  Reenan  choked  back  a  rising  flood 
of  wrath; 

“You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Englisher,”  he  said  quietly.  “And 
the  desert  has  burned  away  your  courtesy.” 

“I  never  had  any,”  Sanders  laughed,  but 
he  looked  at  the  young  Boer  with  renewed 
interest. 

“It  is  those  others,”  Van  Reenan  con¬ 
tinued,  and  he,  too,  indicated  the  German 
camp,  “who  make  it  hard  for  me.  They — ” 
He  hesitated,  unable  properly  to  express 
himself. 

“You  mean  they’ve  been  bullying  you?” 
Sanders  said.  “My  God!  You  look  big 
enough  to  eat  a  dozen.  Besides — you’ve 
a  gun,  haven’t  you?  All  right!  Warn 
’em  that  if  they  cross  the  border  you’ll 
blow  their  heads  off.  Give  ’em  plenty  of 
iron  fist  talk.  They  understand  that.  An’ 
they  won’t  trouble  you  once  they  see  you 
mean  it.” 

Van  Reenan  looked  puzzled. 

“You  still  don’t  understand,”  he  said. 
“Perhaps  it  is  because  my  English  is  not 
too  go^.  I  talk  slowly  and  hear  slowly. 
Do  you  ^)eak  the  Taal?” 

Sanders  nodded  and  Van  Reenan  con¬ 
tinued,  speaking  swiftly  now  that  he  was 
using  his  mother  tongue: 

“That  is  good.  Now  I  can  make  myself 
understood.  If  those  slim  devils  across  the 
river  threatened  me  I  should  know  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Ja  vrachtigt  But  that  is 
not  it,  no.  They  ^>eak  softly  to  me.  Their 
commandant  has  come  to  visit  me  every 
day  since  I  have  been  alone.  He  brings 
presents — that  whisky  you  drank — and 
wants  me  to  be  his  great  friend.  He  wants 
more  than  that.  He  wants  me  to  join  under 
his  flag.  He  tells  me  of  many  of  my  own 
people  who  are  only  waiting  the  word  to 
rise  up  and  throw  off  the  English  rule. 
And  I  know  that  that  is  true.  Only  there 
are  not  so  many  of  them  as  the  comman¬ 
dant  thinks.  And  he  talks  of  a  war  soon 
to  be.” 

Sanders’  eyes  narrowed. 


“You  mean  between  the  Germans  and 
the  English?” 

“/a/”  Van  Reenan  nodded  emphati¬ 
cally.  “So  consider  my  position.  I  am  a 
British  subject.  I  wear  the  king’s  uniform. 
And  though  some  of  my  people — hot¬ 
headed  fools  who  think  a  wrong  has  been 
done  them — would  be  glad  to  see  England 
in  trouble  and  would  help  to  add  to  that 
trouble,  most  of  us  are  loyal.  Ja/ 

“I  do  not  like  those  slim  ones  across  the 
river  to  come  to  me  with  offers  of  friend¬ 
ship.  It  is  as  if  they  threw  mud  on  me.  I 
do  not  trust  them.  And  when  war  comes, 
they  will  know  long  before  I  can  know. 
They  have  a  telegraph.  There  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  them.  I  am  alone.  At  least,”  he 
amended,  “I  was  alone  until  you  came.” 

“Don’t  count  me  in,”  Sanders  said  with 
a  roar  of  laughter.  “Me!  I’m  no  fighter. 
I’m  a  man  of  peace.  Every  time.  If  war 
breaks  out,  I’m  goin’  back  into  the  desert 
It’s  civilized  there.  But  you’re  talking  fod 
words.  Van  Reenan.  War?  Of  course 
there  won’t  be  a  war.” 

“There  will  be,”  Van  Reenan  insisted 
quietly.  “They  have  been  preparing  for  it 
I  know.  I  have  scouted  over  there,  a  long 
way  in  from  the  interior.  I  disobeyed  reg¬ 
ulations,  but  I  wanted  to  know.  And  when 
I  sent  in  my  report  to  the  captain  at  Uping- 
ton,  he  fined  me  three  days’  pay!  But  I 
saw  what  I  saw.  They  have  railway  lines 
over  there  which  are  not  shown  on  their 
maps.  There  are  blockhouses  and  gun 
emplacements  . .  . 

“And,  now,  Hottentots  are  crossing  the 
border.  They  know,  too.  And  they  know 
what  happens  when  the  Germans  go  to  war. 
Almighty!  I  helped  my  father  drive  trans¬ 
port  for  the  Germans  in  the  1903  affair. 
Ma-an!  That  was  slaughter,  I  tell  you. 

“And  the  police  who  were  on  duty  over 
there — they  have  been  moved.  They  were 
too  friendly  with  us.  Good  fellows,  they 
were.  We  used  to  hunt  together  and  ride 
the  boundary  patrol  together.  But  the  men 
who  are  there  now.  Ach  sis/  They  are 
soldiers,  regulars,  new  out  from  Germany. 
And  they  are  pigs.  They  must  have 
recruited  from  the  prisons.  You  should  see 
how  they  thrash  their  niggers!  Some  have 
escapied  over  here  and  I  have  dressed  their 
wounds.  Almighty!  One  knows  that  even 
a  good  nigger  is  made  better  by  a  taste  of 
the  sjambok.  But  there  is  a  limit. 

“And  so,  I  have  been  waiting  here,  alone, 
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watching  the  ford,  waiting  for  the  shot 
rhich  means  war  and  death.” 

“You’re  crazy.  Van  Reenan,”  Sanders  ex- 
lahned.  “And,  anyway,  if  war  does  break 
rjt-and  it  won’t — they’ll  write  you  a 
ite  about  it  and  ask  you  to  surrender. 
You’ll  do  it,  and  that’ll  be  the  end  of  it. 
Vnthing  for  you  to  worry  about.” 

“I  shall  not  surrender,”  Van  Reenan 
xiid  quietly,  “even  were  there  a  thousand 
4  them.  This  post  is  important — ^although 
lie  captain  at  Upington  thinks  differently, 
fnok!” 

He  emptied  some  salt  on  the  table  and, 
Msing  his  stubby  forefinger,  made  of  it  a 
Irflief  map  of  the  district. 
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could  make  it  difficult  for  a  very  big  force 
to  cross  there.  So,  I  say:  The  Germans  will 
go  to  the  ford  at  Upington.  So,  I  say  fur¬ 
ther:  They  must  not  cross  this  one.” 

“And  you,  alone,  think  to  stop  them?” 

“Alone — if  I  have  to.  At  least  I  mean 
to  try.  Four  or  five  will  not  live  to  reach 
Upington.  It  is  the  best  I  can  do.  If  you 
help - ” 

“Me  help!  ”  Sanders  interrupted.  “Don’t 
be  a  fool.  Van  Reenan.  If  there’s  any 
truth  in  your  talk  of  war.  I’m  going  back 
into  the  desert.  And  you  had  better  come 
with  me,  or  surrender — or  anything  you 
damned  please.” 

He  rose  abruptly  to  his  feet. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  Van  Reenan 
asked. 

“Me?  I’m  going  over  to  have  a  talk  with 
your  friend  the  commandant.  Does  Nobby 
Clark  still  keep  store  there?” 

“Yah!  You  and  him  make  a  pair.  He 
ran  away  from  the  British  Army  in  1899. 
Deserted  under  fire.  He  doesn’t  dare  cross 
the  river.  Go  and  join  him.  Two  rats  to¬ 
gether!” 

.Sanders  scowled. 

“Don’t  try  to  be  funny  with  me,  Van 
Reenan.  I’ve  told  you  I  don’t  intend  to 
mix  up  in  any  fighting.  But  it’s  your  job. 
You’re  p>aid  to  protect  me,  see?  S’long!” 
He  touched  his  forelock  in  a  mocking  ges¬ 
ture  and  slouched  out  of  the  door. 


I  “You  see,”  he  explained,  “because  of  the 
nills  back  of  this  camp,  it  commands  the 
'■rd.  Ja  vrachtig!  It  commands,  too, 
‘Jie  German  camp  and  the  way  to  Uping- 
■^n.  And  at  Upington  there  are  only 
twenty  men  to  guard  the  ford  there.  You 
ae!” 

“What  of  it?”  Sanders  commented  cas- 
•ally.  “It  isn’t  likely  the  Germans’d 
^arch  a  hundred  miles  through  the  desert 
0  the  ford  at  Upington  when  they  could 
ross  at  Richter’s  Drift,  less  than  sixty 
~iles  from  their  railhead.” 

Van  Reenan  spat  his  contempt. 

'‘Ach!  You  English!”  he  exclaimed. 
What  fools.  You  say,  ‘This  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  enemy  to  do,  therefore,  this  is 
»hat  he  will  do.’  And  you  prepare  cleverly, 
«veree  cleverly,  to  meet  it.  Ja!  There  is 
*  big  post  at  Richter’s  Drift.  They  have 
Eschine  guns  and  twelve  pounders.  They 


PEG  SANDERS  looked  inquisitively 
at  the  man  who,  a  deserter  from  the 
British  Army  at  the  time  of  the  Boer 
War,  now  kept  store  in  alien  territory. 

He  was  short  and  unhealthily  f>ale.  His 
cheeks  were  flabby.  His  mouse  colored  hair, 
parted  in  the  center,  was  slicked  down  with 
strong  scented  pomade  and  draped  down 
over  his  forehead  in  two  curled  fringes. 

“You’ve  got  a  nice  place  here,”  Sanders 
commented  and  indicated,  with  a  careless 
wave  of  his  hand,  the  large  well  stocked 
storeroom.  It  was  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp 
which  hung  on  a  gilt  chain  from  a  beam  in 
the  ceiling.  Tables  and  chairs  were  set 
about  the  floor.  A  bar  ran  across  one  end 
of  the  room;  the  shelves  behind  it  were 
stocked  with  bottles.  .And  there  the  two 
men  now  sat. 

“Yes,”  Nobby  Clark  said  listlessly.  “It’s 
a  nice  place  an’  hi’ve  made  a  lot  of  ’oof.” 
The  cockney  twang  persisted  despite  the 
years  of  exile. 
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“What’s  the  matter?  You  don’t  look 
happy,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

“  ’Appy!  I’ve  been  livin’  the  life  of  a 
dawg  this  past  month,  ever  since  this  new 
lot  come.  Course  the  others,  at  times,  got 
a  little  nasty  wiv  me.  But  they  was  good 
fellers  at  the  bottom.  But  these  swine! 
I’d  ’obk  it  if  I  could  find  a  w’y  of  gettin’ 
somewhere  safe.”  He  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “But  you’ll  find  hout  all  abart  it  if 
yer  stay  ’ere.  Hif  you  take  my  tip,  you’ll 
clear  hout  w’ile  the  goin’s  good.” 

“They  won’t  bother  me.  Nobby,”  San¬ 
ders  said  easily.  “I’ve  been  with  their  com¬ 
mandant  all  the  afternoon.  I’m  glad  I  re¬ 
membered  my  German.  He’s  a  good  sort. 
Me  and  him  understand  each  other  all  right. 
I  told  him  all  about  myself.” 

“I  bet  yer  didn’t  tell  ’im  abart  that  hide- 
’ole  in  yer  cork  leg  where  yer  keep  yer 
revolver  an’  diamonds.” 

“No,”  Sanders  replied  slowly.  “And  it 
’ud  be  a  good  thing  if  you.  Nobby,  forgot 
all  about  it.  See?” 

There  was  a  threat  in  his  voice  and 
Nobby  was  quick  with  assurances  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  vows  that  he  would  not  squeal  on 
a  i^. 

Sanders  waved  the  apologies  aside. 

“Then,  that’s  that,”  he  said.  “But  about 
the  commandant.  You’d  be  surprised  at 
the  questions  he  asked  me  and  the  way  I 
answered  them.” 

“You  mean  you  told  ’im  wot  ’e  wanted 
to  know?”  Nobby  said  accusingly. 

“Just  that.” 

“Well,  strike  me  pink  if  I  thought  you’d 
do  a  think  like  that.  ’Aven’t  you  tumbled 
to  the  fact  that  there’s  bloody  crimson  war 
on  the  ’orizon?  That’s  a  fact!  Say,  I 
could  earn  a  lot  of  money  if  I’d  only  cross 
over  the  other  ade  an’  keep  my  eyes- open 
fer  ’em.  Maybe  I’d  do  it,  too  . . .  Only — 
only  it  ain’t  so  safe  fer  me  over  there.  The 
bloomin’  Army  authorities  ’ave  long  mem¬ 
ories,  blast  ’em.  Still - ” 

Nobby  Clark  broke  off  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  alarm  at  the  sound  of  men’s  voices 
outside. 

“  ’Ere  they  come,”  he  muttered  to  San¬ 
ders.  “You’ll  see  wot  I  ’ave  to  put  up  with. 
You  take  a  drink  an’  go  an’  sit  down  in  the 
comer  there.  An’  keep  quiet,  you  will,  hif 
you’re  wise.” 

“They  won’t  touch  me,”  Sanders  said 
confidently. 

Nevertheless,  he  took  the  drink  Nobby 


poured  out  for  him  and  went  to  the  corntr 
Nobby  had  indicated.  Here,  the  light  fro« 
the  hanging  lamp  barely  reach^  him. 

The  door  was  thrown  violently  open  and 
a  number  of  German  troopers,  clad  in  long, 
blue-gray  greatcoats,  entered. 

Lining  up  at  the  bar  they  shouted  ordas 
at  Nobby,  cursing  him  because  he  did  not 
move  quick  enough  to  please  them. 
he,  sychophantically  polite  and  me^ 
pulled  corks,  poured  out  drinks  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  coarse  jokes  they  made  at 
his  expense.  He  even  laughed  when  one 
man  emptied  dregs  of  beer  in  his  face. 

Peg  Sanders,  watching  it  all  from  his  cor¬ 
ner,  hardly  knew  whether  he  despised  Clark 
or  the  troopers  most.  He  realized,  of  count, 
that  the  troopers  were  no  more  representa¬ 
tive  Germans  than  Nobby  was  a  represen¬ 
tative  Englishman.  Then  he  considered  his 
own  conduct  and  felt  less  entitled  to  pass 
judgment. 

Presently  the  troopers  carried  their  drink 
to  the  tables,  seated  themselves  and  played 
scart. 

“They  let  me  off  heasy  tonight,”  Nobby 
said,  joining  Sanders.  “But  there’s  worse 
ter  come.  You  wait  till  their  officer  comet 
in.  ’E  alwus  does.  He’s  a  blighter!  They 
say  e’s  a  big  bug  wot  got  kicked  hout  of  the 
Court  fer  some  dirty  business.  ’E  wai 
exiled  to  this  God  fersaken  ’ole  an’  put  it 
charge  of  a  lot  of  muckers  like  ’imself.” 

“If  you  had  the  pluck  of  a  louse,” 
Sanders  said,  “you  wouldn’t  let  ’em  tre< 
you  like  a  dog.” 

“Yes?  Is  that  so?  An’  wot  would  yoi 
do,  may  I  ask?” 

Sanders  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Oh — what  you’re  doing,  most  likely," 
he  said  bitterly. 

“Blimme!”  Nobby  exclaimed.  “!’■ 
’anged  if  I  don’t  think  you’re  a  wor« 
mucker  than  wot  I  am.  Lmk  here.  Wy 
don’t  them  Dutchies  make  fun  of  you?  I 
know.  You’re  a  bloomin’  ^y  fer  ’em, 
that’s  wot.”  He  spat  contemptuously. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,”  Sanders  snappri. 
“There’s  no  war.  There’s  no  harm  in  gh- 
ing  officials  of  a  friendly  power  information 
regarding  fords  and  so  on.  My  God!~.'h 
a  matter  of  fact  they  know  our  territory 
over  there  better  than  our  people  do.  Thar; 
maps  are  thorough.  Ours  are  just  pretty 
colored  patchwork  pictures  which  don’t 
mean  a  damn  an’  only  guess  at  information. 
But  there’s  one  thing  they  don’t  know.  .\nd 
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I’m  the  only  man  alive  who  does  know.  And 
that’s  a  way  to  cross  the  Orange,  just  above 
the  falls.  Now,  I’m  a  man  of  peace,  Nobby. 
I  ask  nothin’  save  a  right  to  live  an’  enjoy 
fhat  I’ve  made  the  desert  give  me.  So,  if 
war  breaks  out,  I  am  going  back  into  the 
desert.  And  I’ll  come  out  when  it’s  all  over 
and  say:  ‘What?  There’s  been  a  war?’ 

I’ll  be  alive.  Nobby.” 

The  door  opened  again  and  an  officer  en¬ 
tered. 

His  bullet  shaped  head,  the  hair  close 
shaved,  looked  repulsively  bald.  The  fat¬ 
ness  of  his  neck  bulged  over  his  high,  stiff 
collar.  His  nose — it  had  been  broken  in  a 
drunken  affray  and  badly  set — was  flabby 
and  looked  negroid.  His  lips  were  thin, 
vicious. 

He  walked  arrogantly  up  to  the  bar, 
swinging  a  sjambok  in  his  right  hand;  a 
monocle  in  his  left  eye. 

Those  two  things — the  monocle  and  the 
sjambok — symbolized  the  man’s  complex 
personality.  The  swaggering  bully,  coarse 
living,  foul  mouthed;  and  the  effete  de¬ 
generate. 

He  brought  down  his  sjambok  on  the  bar 
with  a  riflelike  report,  laughing  as  Nobby, 
who  had  left  Sanders  in  order  to  wait  on 
the  lieutenant,  jumped  nervously. 

‘‘You  see,”  he  bellowed,  appealing  to  his 
men.  ‘’the  swine  is  gun-shy.  You  will  find 
them  all  the  same.” 

He  tossed  down  the  drink  Nobby  had 
poured  out  for  him.  A  second  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first.  A  third,  fourth,  fifth.  .  .  . 

The  lieutenant’s  face  was  flushed,  his 
eyes  bloodshot;  the  muscles  of  his  face 
worked  spasmodically  and  he  had  difficulty 
in  retaining  his  monocle. 

He  talked  continuously,  reviling,  in  the 
gteech  of  the  sewers,  the  rats  who  called 
themselves  English.  The  troopers  cheered 
l»m  to  further  extravagances.  They 
pounded  their  flagons  on  the  tables, 

“God — these  swine!”  the  lieutenant  con- 
duded.  “These  filthy  swine  who  call  them- 
teives  empire  builders.  But  the  day  is  at 
land  when  we  Germans  will  put  them  in 
dteir  styes.  So,  come!  A  toast.” 

He  raised  his  glass  aloft.  The  men  sprang 
to  their  feet.  Their  heels  clicked  together. 
For  a  moment,  as  they  stood  there  in  mo¬ 
tionless  silence,  a  light  of  patriotism  lent 
dignity  to  their  crime  scarred  faces. 

Then  a  man  hiccoughed  drunkenly  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment  passed.  Loud 


laughter  drowned  the  lieutenant’s  shouts: 
“Z)er  Tagr 

The  troopers  sat  down  again,  looking  at 
each  other  uneasily.  They  were  conscious 
that  their  laughter  had  been  akin  to^ 
blasphemy. 

But  the  lieutenant  had  turned  his  back 
on  them  and  was  glaring  fiercely  at  Nobby 
whom  he  had  surprised  grinning — grinning 
because  the  troopers  had  laugh^. 

“Come  here,  you  swine!”  the  lieutenant 
snarled,  and  grabbing  Nobby  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  he  dragged  him  over  the  bar 
counter. 

He  beckoned  to  the  troopers  and  they, 
rising,  formed  a  ring  around  the  two  men, 
grinning  in  joyful  anticip>ation. 

“This  swine,”  the  lieutenant  said  softly, 
“dared  to  laugh  at  our  toast.  He  is  perhaps 
mad.  But  I  can  cure  madness.” 

He  gave  an  order  to  one  of  the  men  and 
he,  clambering  over  the  counter,  concocted 
a  vile  drink:  lamp  oil  and  the  sudsy  greasy 
water  in  which  Nobby  had  washed  down  his 
counter  formed  two  of  the  ingredients.  This 
mixture  the  man  put  into  an  almost  empty 
tin  of  saddle  soap  and  handed  it  to  his  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“You  did  not  like  my  toast,”  said  the 
lieutenant.  “Now  you  shall  propose  one — 
and  drink  it.  I  am  magnanimous.  I  permit 
you  to  drink  to  your  country,  your  king 
and  your  dirty  flag.  A  good  German  has 
mixed  the  wine  for  you.  So  drink,  you 
swine!” 

He  held  the  can  out  towards  Clark. 

“Take  it,”  he  said  and  flicked  the  man 
about  the  legs  with  his  sjambok. 

Clark’s  face  was  very  white.  His  lips 
moved  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

Peg  Sanders,  unnoticed  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  was  fumbling  with  his  cork  leg. 

The  troopers,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
lieutenant,  were  jeering  Nobby,  spitting  at 
him. 

“Take  it! ”  The  harsh  order  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  blow  from  the  sjambok. 
The  lash  wrapped  round  Clark’s  thighs, 
cutting  into  his  flesh. 

Nobby  held  out  his  hands  and  took  the 
can,  his  face  averted. 

“Drink!”  Lieutenant  von  Essen  com¬ 
manded. 

The  troopers  nudged  each  other,  laugh¬ 
ing  until  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

Nobby’s  head  jerked  round  and  he  looked 
full  into  Von  Essen’s  face. 
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“We’re  waiting,”  that  man  said  and 
bowed  with  elaborate  courtesy.  He  put  his 
monocle  in  his  eye,  grimacing  open  mouthed 
in  his  effort  to  fix  it  securely. 

“Then  ’ave  a  drink,  you  skunk!”  Nobby 
‘yelled,  flinging  can  and  contents  into  Von 
Essen’s  face. 

There  was  a  moment’s  deadly  silence  and, 
before  the  troopers  could  move  to  avenge 
the  insult  or  the  lieutenant  shout  an  order, 
a  shot  sounded  and  the  lamp  went  out, 
plimging  the  place  into  darkness. 

There  was  a  confused  turmoil;  cursing, 
falling  men;  and  intermittent  flashes  of 
light  as  some  of  the  troopers  struck  matches. 

“Run  Nobby,”  a  voice  shouted. 

The  door  opened. 

“Yah!  Swines  yourself!”  the  storekeeper 
shouted  derisively.  “An’  I  ’opes  yer  like 
the  toast.”  The  door  closed  with  a  bang. 

“After  him!”  Von  Essen  shouted. 

The  door  opened  again  and  the  troopers 
Tushed  out  of  the  darkened  room  into  the 
greater  darkness  of  the  night. 

In  the  store,  all  was  silent  save  for  the 
cursing  and  gagging  noises  of  the  lieutenant. 

PRESENTLY  there  was  a  flare  of  a 
match  and  Peg  Sanders,  shielding 
the  flame  between  his  cupped  hands, 
climbed  over  the  counter  and  lighted  a 
candle  which  he  stuck  on  the  counter. 

He  looked  at  the  lieutenant  who  was 
mopping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 

“Better  have  a  drink,”  he  said  and 
pushed  a  bottle  of  whisky  toward  the  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Von  Essen  looked  up,  scowling  furiously. 
“Ill  cut  the  swine  to  pieces,”  he  said 
slowly. 

He  took  up  the  bottle,  rinsed  his  mouth 
out,  then  drank  deeply. 

His  color  returned  and  with  it  the  self- 
assurance  Clark’s  act  had  destroyed. 

“And,  also,  I  must  deal  with  you.  It  was 
you  who  shot  down  the  lamp.  It  was  you 
who  told  him  to  run.” 

“I  told  him  to  run,  yes,  lieutenant.  But 
the  shooting ...  As  you  see,  I  am  unarmed.” 

Sanders  grinned  confidently.  He  had 
heard  the  measured  tread  of  men  outside, 
heard  them  come  to  a  halt  in  obedience  to 
a  low  voice — a  voice  he  recognized  as  the 
commandant’s. 

And  now  the  conunandant  entered.  He 
was  a  man  of  nearly  sixty;  a  big  man,  well 
preserved.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  the 


sort  of  man  who  had  been  made  a  soldier 
in  spite  of  himself;  a  man  who  preferred 
the  professions  of  peace  to  those  of  war;  a 
kindly  man  with  a  sense  of  humor.  But  his 
face  was  very  stem  now  as  he  looked  at  his 
second  in  command. 

Von  Essen  drew  himself  erect  and  made 
an  attempt  to  cover  the  stains  on  his  tunic 
He  swayed  and  grinned  fatuously. 

“What  does  this  mean.  Von  Essen?”  the 
commandant  demanded.  “We  thought  yn 
had  been  attacked.  That — ”  He  broke  o8 
and  looked  at  Sanders.  “I  wait  for  your 
reply,”  he  concluded. 

“It  was  only  that  the  swine  of  a  store¬ 
keeper  went  mad  and  threw  a  pot  of  beer 
in  my  face,  sir,”  Von  Essen  replied  sullenly. 
“Then  he,  or  this  man,  shot  out  the  lamp 
and  escaped.  The  troopers  are  now  seani- 
ing  for  him.” 

“Lies,  of  course,”  the  commandaal 
snapped.  “The  truth,  more  likely,  is  that 
you  were  drinking  here  with  your  men,  to 
the  detriment  of  discipline,  and  baiting  that 
poor  rat  of  a  storekeeper  until  he  turned  os 
you  in  self-defense.  I’ve  warned  you  twict 
about  your  conduct.  This  is  the  third  and 
last  time.  Now  get  your  men  together. 
And  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  if  he  comes 
to  harm.” 

Von  Essen  saluted  and  quickly  left  the 
store,  glad  to  have  escaped  so  easily. 

The  commandant  turned  to  Sanders. 

“And  we  Germans,”  he  said  slowly,  “will 
all  be  condenuied  because  of  men  like  that” 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “But  you.  Hen 
Sanders.  What  are  your  plans?” 

“I  am  going  back  to  the  desert  as  fastis 
I  can.” 

“I’m  almost  inclined  to  think,”  the  com¬ 
mandant  said  with  a  laugh,  “that  you  am 
very  brave  in  your  avowal  of  cowardice. 
But  why  risk  the  perils  of  the  desert?” 

“I  know  what  they  are.  I  can  face  them. 
But  war  .  .  .”  Sanders  shivered.  “After 
what  you’ve  told  me!  It’ll  be  hell  on  earth. 
H  I  must  die - ” 

“One  way  is  as  good  as  another.  No.  I 
am  wrong.  One  way  is  best  of  all:  to  die 
for  one’s  country.” 

“I  prefer  to  live,  for  myself,”  Sandw 
sneered.  “Money’s  no  good  when  you’re 
dead  but  it’ll  buy  you  a  damned  good  time 
when  you’re  alive.” 

“In  ^ite  of  memories?  In  ^ite  of  i 
conscience  which  tells  you  you’ve  played 
an  ignoble  part?” 
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“Oh,  that’s  bosh,”  Sanders  said  roughly. 
Conscience  iS  another  name  for  ‘the  fear 
of  being  found  out.’  And  that  doesn’t  touch 
nie.  I’m  a  noncombatant,  a  neutral.  And 
.litre’s  an  end  to  it.” 

The  commandant  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  doubtful  about  you,  Herr  Sanders,” 
he  said.  “You  talk  like  a  coward  and 
vtt - 

’  He  turned  away,  ignoring  Sanders’  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

At  the  doorway  he  paused. 

“You  have  given  me  useful  information,” 
be  said.  “So,  I  will  instruct  two  of  my  men 
to  escort  you  to  the  ford.  If  you  are  wise, 
vwi  will  lose  no  time  in  getting  away.  Once 
the  storm  breaks,  you  may  be  overtaken  by 
the  river’s  flood!” 

He  passed  outside.  Sanders  heard  him 
give  an  order;  heard  him,  and  his  escort, 
return  to  the  barrack  quarters.  But  two 
men,  Bavarians  like  their  commander,  stood 
in  the  doorway,  waiting  to  escort  Sanders 
over  the  border.  He  poured  himself  a  stiff 
drink  of  whisky,  drank  it  thoughtfully,  then 
limped  slowly  toward  the  door. 

Three  men  sat  on  the  peak  of  a  steep 
kopje  at  the  back  of  the  British  post 
at  Nakop  and  stared  nooodily  before 

them. 

The  sun  was  directly  overhead,  the  heat 
intense,  the  granite  rock  of  the  kopje  felt 
molten  hot  to  the  touch. 

On  the  far  western  horizon  a  jagged  line 
of  fantastic  looking  hills  were  starkly  sil- 
booetted  against  the  dazzling  blue  of  the 
sky.  They  shimmered  in  the  heat  waves. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  African  landscape 
had  no  appeal  for  these  three  men.  Their 
ryes  were  focused  on  the  German  camp, 
plainly  visible  across  the  Molopn)  River^  Or, 
if  not  there,  then  on  each  other. 

Evidently  they  were  distrustful  of  each 
other. 

“I  can’t  understand  you,”  Van  Reenan 
said  suddenly.  “Why  do  you  stay  here, 
Sanders?  You  speak  of  saving  your  skin. 
Yet  you  know  that,  once  war’s  declared  and 
the  Germans  take  it  'Into  their  heads  to  at¬ 
tack.  we’re  finished.  Why  do  you  stay — 
if  it  is  not  that  you  are  waiting  to  play  me 
a  slim  trick?” 

“You  don’t  know.  Van  Reenan,”  Sanders 
^Ked  with  a  short  laugh.  “That’s  the 
j<*e  of  it.  And  I’m  hanged  if  I  know  why 
I  stay.” 


“Say,”  Nobby  Clark  put  it.  “Wot’s  the 
truth  abart  yer,  Sanders?  I  knows  that  hif 
it  ’adn’t  ’a’  bin  for  you  the  other  night  that 
bloody  Von  Essen  would  have  kilted  me. 
Well,  w’y  did  yer  do  it?  Ter  pull  wool  over 
my  heyes,  er  wot?” 

“W’hy,  as  to  that,”  Peg  Sanders  rej^ied 
lightly,  “I’m  not  going  to  say.  Your  record 
is  not  one  to  create  trust,  is  it?  You  de¬ 
serted  under  fire  otKe.  You’ve  been  livin’ 
over  there  with  them.  How  do  I  know  that 
that  affair  the  other  night  wasn’t  a  put  up 
job  between  you  and  Von  E^ssen?  A  plan 
that’d  make  it  possible  for  you  to  come  over 
here  and  play  some  dirty  game?” 

“My  God!”  Nobby  sprang  to  his  fert. 
“You’ll  take  that  back  or  ...  I  ain’t,”  he 
finished  lamely.  “I’ll  give  yer  my  word  of 
honor  I’m  on  the  square.” 

There  was  silence  again. 

They  could  see  men  busily  loading  wag¬ 
ons  at  the  camp  over  the  river.  Others 
were  drilling,  practicing  skirmishing  in  ex¬ 
tended  order.  A  burst  of  rapid  firing  split 
the  silence. 

Van  Reenan  started  nervously. 

"Ach  sis/”  he  exclaimed.  “They  have 
many  machine  guns.” 

“.And  you,  with  a  rifle,  alone,”  Sanders 
said  sarcastically,  “think  you  can  stop  them 
when  they  want  to  cross.  Don’t  be  a  fool. 
Chuck  it  up  before  it’s  too  late  and  come 
back  into  the  desert  with  me.  Come  on.” 

“No.” 

“I’ll  tell  yer  w’y  ’e  won’t,”  Nobby  Clark 
said.  “He’s  agoin’  to  join  them.  That’s 
wot.  This  talk  of  loyalty  don’t  go  down 
wiv  me.  He - ”  * 

His  voice  ended  in  a  gurgle.  Van  Ree- 
nan’s  big  hand  was  at  his  throat. 

“You  dirty  rat,”  Van  Reenan  roared, 
then  he  released  his  hold,  pushing  Nobby 
Clark  away  from  him  with  such  force  that 
the  cockney  sprawled  over  backward. 

“.Almighty!  This  is  funny,”  the  big 
Boer  continued  with  a  bitter  laugh.  “We 
three  sit  here  like  three  suspicious  old 
vrows.  Maybe  we  are  all  traitors — or  all 
loyal.  All  cowards — or  all  heroes.  .And 
maybe  no  one  will  ever  find  out  the  truth — 
except  ourselves,  if  we  live.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  lurched  down  the 
hill,  vanishing  presently  behind  a  projecting 
spur  of  rock. 

Sanders  then  said  quietly: 

“War’s  been  declared.  Nobby.” 

Clark  looked  up  morosely. 
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“How  did  you  know?”  he  growled. 

“That  nigger  who  came  in  yesterday  at 
sundown  brought  the  news  to  Van  Reenan 
from  Upington.  War  was  declared  a  week 
ago.” 

“Wot  yer  giving  me?”  Nobby  scoffed. 
“War  dedared.  Hell!  If  that’s  so,  w’y 
ain’t  them  blokes  over  there  doin’  some¬ 
thing  abart  it?” 

“They’re  waiting  for  word  from  a  crowd 
of  back  veld  Boers,  half-castes  and  Hotten¬ 
tots  who  are  mustering  at  Aar  Pan  across 
the  river.  As  soon  as  they  hear  that  crowd’s 
going  to  join  them  they’ll  be  taking  rifles 
and  ammunition  to  them.  They’ll  join 
forces  and  raise  hell  down  through  Cape 
Colony.” 

“Ow!  Don’t  talk  like  a  Weedin’  fool. 
Germans  are  white  men.  They  ain’t  goin’ 
to  arm  a  lot  of  niggers  against  folk  of  their 
own  color.” 

“Why  not?  War’s  war,  isn’t  it?  A  bul¬ 
let  doesn’t  hit  you  any  softer  fired  by  a 
white  man  than  a  black,  does  it?” 

“No,  but — ”  Nobby  spluttered.  “Think 
of  ’ow  the  niggers’ll  act  when  they  get  goin’. 
Ow,  ’ell!  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  think  abart  it.” 
He  straightened  himself  and  glared  sav¬ 
agely  at  Sanders.  “Wot  are  you  goin  ter 
do  abart  all  this?  An’  ’oo  told  you?” 

“I’ve  told  you  plenty  of  times.  I’m  goin’ 
to  hide  up  till  it’s  all  over.  I’ve  suffered  hell 
for  what  I’ve  got  and  I’m  goin’  to  live  to 
enjoy  it.  I  know  what  I  know  because  I 
had  a  talk  with  the  nigger  who  brought  Van 
Reenan  the  news.  I  also  managed  to  get 
a  look  at  Van’s  official  instructions.  He’s 
got  to  hold  this  post  and  they  can’t  send 
him  any  reinforcements.  Damned  silly, 
isn’t  it,  to  expect  one  man  to  stop  a  couple 
of  hundred? 

“Tonight  I’m  goin’  to  leave  and,  if  you’re 
a  wise  man,  you^  come  with  me.” 

“There  are  times;”  Nobby  Clark  snorted 
indignantly,  “when  I’d  rather  be  a  bloody 
fool.  And  this  is  one  of  them.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do.  Com¬ 
mit  suicide?  Might  just  as  well  as  try  to 
hold  the  ford.” 

“Me?”  Nobby  Qark  exclaimed.  “I’m 
goin’  ter  ’ave  a  talk  wiv  Van  Reenan.  I’m 
gon’  ter  find  hout  from  ’im  if  war’s  really 
been  declared.” 

“And  if  it  is?” 

“You’ll  soon  find  out,”  Nobby  re¬ 
plied  grimly  and  set  off  at  a  run  down  the 
hill. 


For  a  long  time  Sanders  did  not  move 
from  his  position  on  top  of  the  kopje, 
but  sat  hunched  up,  gazing  vacantly 
before  him. 

“Damn  fools,”  he  muttered,  thinking  of 
Van  Reenan  and  Clark. 

He  ran  his  hand  up  and  down  his  arti¬ 
ficial  leg.  He  patted  it  gently  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  avarice  distorted  his  face.  That 
leg  was  his  safety  deposit  vault. 

“They’ll  be  movin’  at  sundown  tonight," 
he  mused,  thinking  now  of  the  Germans. 
“God!  What  a  stupid  business.  And  if  Van 
Reenan  kills  a  few  and  manages  to  escape, 
he’ll  get  a  medal.  He’ll  be  called  a  hero 
for  doin’  something  he’d  have  been  hanged 
for  a  week  ago.  Well,  I’m  no  hero.  I’m 
going  to  leave,  now,  at  once.” 

Still,  he  did  not  move  but  sat  there  brood- 
ingly  for  a  full  hour. 

“It’s  funny  about  Clark  —  and  Van 
Reenan,  too.”  He  was  giving  final  expitj- 
sion  to  the  thoughts  which  had  been  en¬ 
grossing  him.  “It’s  as  if  they’ve  been 
caught  in  some  strong  current — ’specially 
Nobby — ^which  is  swe^ing  them  into  a 
course  of  action  foreign  to  their  natures. 
Van  Reenan,  now.  He  was  trained  in  the 
shoot-and-run  style  of  fighting;  yet  he’s 
prepared  to  wait  here  for  sure  death.  Nobby 
Clark,  a  proved  coward,  filling  a  hero’s  role. 
It  is  funny.  And  me  . . He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  before  it  traps  me.” 

Three  shots  sounded  in  quick  succession. 
Looking  up  with  an  exclamation  of  alarm, 
he  saw  the  Germans  who  had  been  engaged 
loading  a  wagon  run  to  cover.  Another  ^ 
sounded  and  one  man  fell.  Then  silenot 
The  German  camp  seemed  deserted.  Them 
was  no  sign  of  life  or  movement. 

“The  damned  fools,”  Sanders  exclaimed 
and  he,  too,  made  his  way  down  the  hill. 

He  reached  the  police  camp,  breathleai, 
in  time  to  see  Nobby  Clark  and  Van  Reenao 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  locked 
together  in  grim  combat.  Save  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  grunt  and  gasped  curses  they  fou^t 
in  deadly  rilence. 

A  service  rifle  lay  oif  the  ground  not  far 
away.  Sanders  picked  it  up  and  worked  the 
bolt,  loading  the  chamber.  Leaning  agaiMl 
the  wall  of  the  hut,  he  watched  the  furioa 
struggle,  an  amused  smile  on  his  face.  Pre*- 
ently  the  smile  was  replaced  by  a  from- 
The  cockney  was  sprawling  helplessly  oo 
his  back  and  the  policeman,  sitting  astride 
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him,  gripping  him  with  his  knees,  was  com¬ 
pressing  his  big  bands  about  Nobby’s  neck. 
Sanders  rushed  over  to  them. 

“Let  him  get  up,  you  fool,”  he  shouted, 
prodding  Van  Reenan  with  the  rifle. 

“I'm  going  to  kill  the  verdoemte  rat,” 
the  Boer  said  wrathfully,  but,  nevertheless, 
his  hands  relaxed  their  grip  sufficiently  for 
Nobby  to  pant: 

“The  blighter’s  gone  mad.  He — ” 

“Let  him  go,  Van  Reenan,”  Sanders  said 
curtly.  “Get  up,  both  of  you,  and  let’s  hear 
what  this  is  all  about.” 

“Almighty!  ”  the  policeman  growled  as  he 
obeyed,  glowering  at  Nobby  who,  ^ram¬ 
bling  to  his  feet,  gulped  painfully  and  mas- 
sag^  his  throat,  mumbling: 

“The  Weedin’  fool  nearly  choked  me.” 

“What’s  it  all  about.  Van  Reenan?” 
Sanders  asked.  “You  keep  quiet.  Nobby.” 

“Almighty!  Listen  ma-an.  This  slim 
devil  rushes  up  to  me  and  says:  Ts  there 
war,  V^an  Reenan?  Has  war  been  declared?’ 
And,  because  he  asked  so  suddenly,  I  forgot 
that  there  might  be  need  for  caution ;  forgot 
that  he  might  be  a  spy.  So,  ‘Yes,’  I  tell  him. 
And  then  he  runs  into  the  hut  and  takes  my 
rifle  and  goes  down  there  a  little  way  with 
it.  Before  I  could  stop  him  he  fired  three 
shots  quickly,  then  another.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  signal.” 

“You  damn  fool,”  Nobby  exploded.  “Sig¬ 
nal  me  heye!  War’s  on,  ain’t  it?  Well — 
war’s  war,  an’  if  yer  think  I  was  agoin’  ter 
stay  ’ere,  doin’  nothin’,  w’itin’  fer  them 
de\’ils  to  come  an’  get  me,  yer  got  another 
think  cornin’.  I  fired  the  first  three  shots 
as  a  sort  o’  warning.  The  next  one,”  he 
smiled  grimly,  “was  a  bull’s  eye,  right  on 
the  bloomin’  target.  I  was  a  marksman 
in  the  hold  days  an’  I  ain’t  forgot  ’ow  to 
’old  a  rifle.  There  is  one  Dutchy  the  less 
he  turned  savagely  on  Van  Reenan, 


“there’d  be  one  er  two  more  wouldn’t  ’ave 
lived  to  see  the  Day  o’  Judgment  if  you 
’adn’t  interfered,  you  bloomin’ Dutch  rebel.” 

Van  Reenan  ignored  the  insult.  He  was 
looking  wonderingly  at  Nobby,  not  quite 
convinced  that  the  man’s  story  was  true. 

“He’s  telling  the  truth,”  Sanders  assured 
him.  “I  heard  his  shots  and  I  saw  where 
the  first  three  hit.  He  dropped  one  man 
with  his  fourth.” 

“I  wish  it  ’ad  been  that  mucker  Von 
Essen,”  Nobby  said. 

Van  Reenan  held  out  his  hand  in  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  apology  and  comradeship. 


“I’m  sorry,  ma-an,”  he  said  simply.  “I 
did  not  understand.  I  hope  1  did  not  hurt 
you.” 

“You  did.  But  that  don’t  matter  now.” 
Nobby  shook  the  other’s  hand,  then  dropped 
it  hastily  as  if  ashamed  at  the  show  of  sen¬ 
timent.  “Well — ^what  are  us  a-goin’  ter  do 
now.  Van?” 

He  and  the  policeman  had  moved  closer 
together.  Their  attitude  was  one  of  distrust 
of  Sanders.  Yet  it  was  that  man  who  now 
took  charge  of  the  situation. 

“How  many  rifles  in  camp.  Van  Reenan?” 

“Two.  Mine  and  one  other.” 

“No  other  weapons?” 

“A  revolver,  that  is  all.” 

“No  dynamite?” 

“No.” 

“And  you  haven’t  any  guns,  have  you. 
Nobby?” 

“Not  nothin’  ’cept  me  fists.” 

“A  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  they  are,”  San¬ 
ders  commented  tersely,  “against  machine 
guns  and  rifles.  W’ell — I’ve  only  got  a  re¬ 
volver.”  He  laughed  shortly.  “It’s  a  hell 
of  a  mess,  isn’t  it?  And  you  still  think  you 
can  stop  them  from  crossing.  Van  Reenan, 
with  two  rifles,  two  revolvers  and  Nobby’s 
fists?” 

Van  Reenan  shook  his  head. 

“No.  I  do  not  think  that.  But  if  I  can 
delay  them  even  for  a  little  while,  I  shall 
have  done  what  I  am  asked  to  do.” 

“Even  if  Nobby  and  I  left,  you  would 
stay?” 

“Of  course.” 

“You  Weedin’  fool!”  Nobby  exclaimed, 
but  there  was  a  note  of  admiration  in  his 
voice.  It  is  a  compliment,  at  times,  to  be 
called  a  fool. 

Sanders  sighed. 

“Well,  Nobby,  are  you  coming  with  me? 
Into  the  desert?” 

“No  bloomin’  fear.  I’m  stayin’  ’ere  with 
Van.  Ain’t  you?” 

“Why  should  I?  I  want  to  live,  an’  by 
God,  I’m  going  to  live.  You’re  fools,  both 
of  you.  You  can’t  stop  them  from  crossing. 
You  won’t  hinder  them  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  You  can  only  die.” 

“There’s  worse  things  than  dying,” 
Nobby  replied  bitterly,  but  his  face  seemed 
harder,  cleaner.  “I  knows.  I  been  learnin’ 
a  ’ard  lesson  ever  since,  like  a  bloomin’  cur, 
I  ran  from  death  fourteen  years  ago.  A 
’ard  lesson — but  I’ve  learnt  it.”  His  con¬ 
clusion  was  triumphant. 
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The  three  men  were  silent  for  a  while, 
each  occupied  with  his  thoughts. 

Sanders  moved  morosely.  He  was  in¬ 
wardly  reproaching  himself  for  the  soft  sen¬ 
timent  which  embogged  him.  Reason — 
cold,  calculating  reason — told  him  to  get 
away  from  the  place  while  there  was  still 
time.  Yet  he  made  no  signs  of  leaving. 

“I  sujjpose,”  he  mused  bitterly,  “I’ll  stay 
and  die  with  the  other  two  fools.  And  it’s 
so  damned  siHy.  We’ll  have  achieved  not 
a  thing.  But  there  you  are!  ”  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  It  was  a  gesture  of  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  river  had  risen  within  him.  It 
had  trapped  him  as  surely  as  it  had  trapped 
Nobby  Clark.  He  struggled  against  it. 

“Ill  see  you  in  hell.  Nobby,  before  I 
throw  away  my  life  needlessly!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  other  two  looked  at  him  coldly. 

OVERHEAD  the  sunT)eat  down  upon 
them  with  fearful  force.  The  river, 
the  boundary  river,  hemmed  in  by 
unclimbable  banks  save  at  the  ford,  daz- 
zlingly  reflected  the  molten  rays.  Nothing 
moved. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  Van  Reenan  said. 
“Why  do  they  not  attack  us?”  He  took  his 
rifle  from  Sanders  and  played  absently  with 
the  cut-off. 

Nobby  Clark  stirred  himself. 

“Where’s  the  other  rifle.  Van,  and  car¬ 
tridges?”  he  asked. 

“Come  with  me,  ma-an.” 

The  two  entered  Van  Reenan’s  sleeping 
hut.  WTien  they  came  out  again  Nobby 
Clark  was  wearing  one  of  the  big  Boer’s 
tunics.  He  had  turned  up  the  sleeves;  it 
flaf^)ed  loosely  about  his  chest.  On  his 
head  was  a  slouch  hat,  pinned  up  one  side 
with,  the  insignia  of  the  Corps.  Unconscious 
of  his  ludicrous  appearance,  Clark’s  face 
shone  with  pride.  He  was  a  soldier  once 
again.  He  carried  a  rifle  at  the  trail.  Both 
men  wore  bandoleers,  the  pouches  carrying 
cartridges  in  clips  of  five. 

.  Sanders  rose  as  they  approached.  It  was 
a  gesture  of  respect. 

“Look!  ”  Nobby  exclaimed.  “The  blight¬ 
ers  are  goin’  ter  surrender.” 

Two  men  were  coming  down  to  the  river 
bank  opposite.  One  carried  a  white  flag. 
The  other,  the  commandant  of  the  post,  a 
megaphone. 

“As  you  know,”  he  shouted,  “war  has 
been  declared  between  your  country  and 


mine.  We  have  a  duty  to  perform.  You, 
yours;  I,  mine.  But  my  duty  does  not  re¬ 
quire  me  to  wantonly  kill  brave  men; 
neither  can  your  duty  require  you  to  need¬ 
lessly  sacrifice  your  lives.  So,  I  call  upon 
you  to  surrender.” 

“What’s  he  say?”  Van  Reenan  asked. 

“He’s  giving  you  an  honorable  way  out,” 
Sanders  said.  “He  wants  you  to  surrender." 

“  ’E’s  a  Weedin’  gentleman,”  added 
Nobby.  “But  tell  ’im  to  go  to  ’dl.  Van.” 

Sanders,  still  struggling  to  escape,  said: 

“I’m  going  to  tell  him  we  surrender.” 

He  put  his  cupped  hands  to  his  mouth, 
making  a  megaphone  of  them,  and  shouted: 

“We  agree  to - ” 

But  before  he  could  get  any  further  the 
other  two  had  jumped  on  him,  Van  Ree¬ 
nan’s  big  hand  closing  his  mouth.  They 
carried  him,  struggling,  to  one  of  the  huts 
and  flung  him  inside  and  closed  the  door  on 
him,  locking  it. 

He  heard  Van  Reenan  shout: 

“We  do  not  surrender.” 

And  the  commandant’s  reply: 

“I  am  sorry.  In  ten  minutes  we  open 
fire.” 

Sanders  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  out 
through  a  wide  crack  in  the  door.  The 
Germans  were  returning  to  their  camp. 
Nobby  Clark  and  Van  Reenan  were  hastily 
building  a  firing  shelter  with  the  white¬ 
washed  boulders  which  were  piled  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  flagpole. 

“Look  here,  you  two,”  Sanders  called. 
“Get  to  the  hills  while  you  have  time.  Wait¬ 
ing  here,  the  chances  are  you  won’t  see  a 
German  to  fire  at.” 

A  contemptuous  silence  answered  him. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  -continued  desperately, 
“I  have  a  plan  which  will  stop  the  Germans 
from  getting  to  Upington.  Or,  maybe,  any¬ 
where  else.  You  get  to  the  hills  an’  leave 
me  to  deal  with  them.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  Nobby  exclaimed.  “You’re 
a  lousy  noncombatant.  You’ve  told  us 
that  enough  times.  Leave  alone  us  men  ’oo 
will  fight.  As  hif  we’d  leave  you  to  deal  wiv 
’em!  Is  it  likelyr” 

Nobby  said  something  to  Van  Reenan 
which  Sanders  could  not  hear.  But,  judg^ 
ing  by  the  roars  of  laughter  which  followed, 
he  guessed  that  the  cockney  had  been  witty 
at  his  expense.  He  tried  again  to  get  them 
to  listen  to  him,  but  without  success. 

“Maybe  it’s  just  as  well,”  he  muttered. 

He  prowled  round  the  hut,  coming  to  a 
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halt  for  a  minute  at  the  window  at  the  rear. 
The  hills  loomed  up  invitingly.  And  beyond 
was  the  desert.  There  was  safety. 

He  opened  the  window  wide,  hesitated 
a  moment  then  turned  his  back  on  it,  swear¬ 
ing.  A  pair  of  handcuffs  hanging  on  the 
wall  attracted  his  attention.  He  took  them 
down  and  fastened  them — they  were  self¬ 
locking — about  his  wrists.  Then  he  went  to 
the  door  again  and  peered  through  the  chink. 

“That  ought  to  be  enough,  ma-an,”  the 
Dutchman  was  saying.  He  was  insp^ting 
the  boulder  shelter  they  had  built  with  an 
air  of  pride. 

“It  needs  another  one  ’ere.  Van,  old 
man,”  Nobby  answered.  “I’ll  get  one.  You 
keep  yer  bloomin’  heyes  peeled  fer  the 
blinkin’  enemy.  An’  get  hunder  cover.” 

The  policeman  crouched  down  behind 
the  wall  of  boulders.  Nobby,  whistling 
shrilly,  waved  a  derisive  reply  to  Sanders’ 
shouted  word  of  caution  and  strolled  non¬ 
chalantly  over  to  the  flagstaff.  He  was  cov¬ 
ered  from  head  to  foot  with  whitening  from 
the  stones;  his  tunic  flapped  about  him; 
his  slouch  hat  teetered  precariously  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  was  ludicrous.  Yet 
something  that  was  infinitely  fine  mani¬ 
fested  itself. 

As  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  boulder,  a 
burst  of  machine  gun  fire  shattered  the  si¬ 
lence. 

“Quick  manl”  Van  Reenan  urged. 

Vicious  spurts  of  dust  appeared,  spring¬ 
ing  up  from  the  ground  about  twenty  feet 
from  where  Nobby  stooped.  They  moved 
nearer,  nearer. 

Nobby’s  whistle  ceased  abruptly.  He 
jerked  erect,  holding  a  good  siz^  boulder 
in  his  hands,  and,  turning,  walked  un¬ 
steadily  to  where  Van  Reenan  watched  anx¬ 
iously.  Bullets  whined  through  the  air.  Van 
Reenan  searched  for  the  place  of  their  origin 
—and  searched  in  vain.  Nobby’s  face  was 
curiously  set  and  strained. 

“I  think — Van,”  he  said  unevenly  as  he 
neared,  “that  this’ll — make  everything — 
square  an’  shipshape.” 

Then  he  whirled  round  as  if  caught  in 
some  invisible  but  powerful  eddy.  The 
boulder  slipped  from  his  hands,  its  white¬ 
ness  now  streaked  with  crimson.  And 
Nobby  fell,  having,  at  last,  turned  to  meet 
the  death  from  which  he  had  run  fourteen 
years  ago. 

Van  Reenan  climbed  over  the  boulders, 
intending  to  carry  Nobby  back  under  cover. 


The  next  moment  he  was  sprawling  life¬ 
lessly  on  the  ground. 

“The  fools!”  Sanders  said  softly.  But 
his  eyes  glistened;  his  voice  was  a  requiem. 

The  firing  continued  and  the  bodies  of 
the  two  men  jerked  horribly  at  the  impact 
of  the  leaden  hail.  Then  the  hidden  guns 
played  on  a  new  target.  Bullets  richocheted 
with  an  unclean  whee-ang;  splinters  flew 
from  the  flagstaff  and  presently  it  fell,  cut 
in  two.  Loud  cheering  sound^  across  the 
river.  The  firing  ceased.  A  period  of  si¬ 
lence  followed. 

Sanders  walked  again  to  the  open 
window.  But,  somehow,  the  black 
hills  now  looked  menacing  and 
hemmed  him  in. 

He  returned  to  the  chink  in  the  door. 

A  troop  of  soldiers  was  riding  down  to 
the  ford.  After  them  came  a  wagon,  drawn 
by  mules;  then  other  soldiers.  They  moved 
silently,  efficiently. 

The  ford  crossing  was  free  from  incident 
and  the  main  body  passed  on  along  the  road 
leading  to  Upington,  but  a  party  of  horse¬ 
men  r^e  up  to  the  camp.  As  they  neared, 
Sanders  saw  that  it  was  the  commandant, 
escorted  by  twelve  troopers. 

They  dismounted  close  to  the  bodies  of 
Nobby  Clark  and  Van  Reenan  and,  after 
covering  them  with  the  flag  they  took  from 
the  flagstaff,  heaped  white  boulders  upon 
them. 

Sanders  now  climbed  out  of  the  window 
and  ran  around  the  hut,  approaching  the 
commandant  with  his  hands  raised  above 
his  head. 

“The  fools!  ”  he  said  with  a  laugh.  “They 
shut  me  in  the  hut,  but  there  was  a  win¬ 
dow  ...  If  you  will  order  your  men  to 
knock  these  handcuffs  off,  Herr  Comman¬ 
dant  . . .”  He  lowered  his  hands  as  he  ^xtke. 

“It  is  a  pity,  Herr  Sanders,”  the  com¬ 
mandant  said  coldly,  “that  you  delayed 
your  return  to  your  refuge  in  the  desert.  I 
am  not  sure  what  to  do  with  you.” 

“Why  should  you  do  anything?  Tell 
your  men  to  release  me  and  let  me  go.” 
The  commandant  shook  his  head. 

“No.  That  I  cannot  do.  You  are  an 
enemy.  It  is  possible  that  you  might  do  us 
an  injury.  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
us  all  if  you  had  followed  the  example  those 
other  two  set  you.  The  flag  was  big  enough 
to  have  covered  you,  too.  They  were  brave 
men  .  .  .” 
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“But  foolsl”  Sanders  exclaimed. 

“Possibly.  But  are  you  so  very  wise, 
Herr  Sanders?” 

“They  are  dead;  I  am  alive,”  Sanders 
replied  glibly. 

“And  that  proves — ^what?  Exactly 
nothing.”  The  commandant  hesitated  a 
moment,  stroking  his  chin  reflectively.  “I 
am  not  sure  in  my  mind  about  you.  I 
think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to'  shoo;  you.  But 
that  I  do  not  care  to  do.  No.  So  you  shall 
accompany  me  as  a  guide  to  Upington — and 
beyond.  You  will  be  very  useful.  But, 
please  observe,  I  am  not  using  compulsion. 
If  you  refuse  to  act  as  our  guide — ”  he 
waved  his  hands — “things  shall  be  just  as 
they  were.” 

He  laughed  softly. 

“You  mean?”  Sanders  asked. 

“Why,  we  shall  put  you  in  another  hut, 
making  sure  that  there  is  no  way  for  you 
to  escape,  and  leave  you  there.” 

“But  that  would  be  worse  than  murder. 
Besides — they  left  the  window  open.” 

“That  was^an  oversight  on  their  part.  As 
for  the  rest — your  own  countrymen  hand¬ 
cuffed  you  and  locked  you  up.  Doubtless 
you  are  a  dangerous  criminal.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  my  place  to  release  you.  Well, 
what  do  you  say?” 

Sanders  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Of  course,  I  will  guide  you.  I  want  to 
live.  But  why  do  you  go  to  Upington?” 

“Because  we  want  to  cross  the  Orange 
into  Cape  Colony.  The  other  ford  is  se¬ 
curely  guarded.”  -  - 

“So  is  the  ford  at  Upington.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  swiftly  as  the  commandant  laughed: 
“Oh,  I  know  there  are  only  twenty  or  thirty 
men  there.  But  they  could  cause  you 
trouble.  They  will  be  expecting  you ;  they 
will  be  under  cover;  and  your  men  will  have 
to  attack  after  a  long,  thirsty  trek  across 
the  desert.  And  when  you  have  gained  the 
ford,  you  may  find  yourself  facing  another 
force  from — say — Richter’s  Drift.  And 
here’s  another  thing:  The  natives  and  half- 
castes  and  rebel  Boers,  to  whom  you  are 
taking  guns  and  ammunition  at  Aar  Pan, 
may  have  got  tired  of  waiting  and  surren¬ 
dered.” 

“I  wish  they  would,”  the  commandant 
said  heavily.  “To  arm  niggers  and  turn 
them  loose  against  defenseless  whites  is 
devil’s  work.  But  orders - ” 

He  checked  himself  abruptly,  continuing: 

“You  know  too  much,  Herr  Sanders.  But 


why  do  you  make  all  these  objections  to 
my  march  on  Upington?” 

“Because  I  can  show  you  a  quicker  and 
safer  way  to  the  Colony.  I  can  take  you 
over  the  river  and  you  will  not  lose  a  man 
if  my’ instructions  are  obeyed  to  the  letter.” 

“And  where  is  this  crossing?” 

“Just  above  the  falls.” 

The  commandant  started. 

“Impossible.  Our  maps  do  not  show  a 
crossing  there.  It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  one.” 

“There  is,  when  the  river  is  very  low  as 
it  is  now.  An  old  bushman  showed  it  to  me, 
I  have  crossed  many  times.  And  I  can  take 
you  across.  Only — ”  he  hesitated — ^“horses, 
mules  and  the  wagons  cannot  cross  there. 
But  what  matter?  The  men  can  carry  the 
stuff  across.  Look!” 

With  the  toe  of  his  boot  he  drew  a  crude 
map  on  the  ground. 

“It  is  ten  miles  due  south  from  here  to 
the  crossing  I  speak  of.  Aar  Pan  is  twenty 
miles  due  south  from  there.  In  other  words, 
a  matter  of  thirty  miles  from  here  to  where 
your — er — allies  wait  for  you.  And  there 
will  be  no  one  to  oppose  the  crossing.  On 
the  other  hand,  Upington  is  over  sixty  miles 
from  here.  You  would  have  a  fight  when 
you  got  there,  lose  many  men,  and  then  be 
faced  with  an  eighty  mile  trek  to  Aar  Pan. 
Now,  I  suggest  that  you  cross  at  the  falls. 
Your  men  shall  carry  everything  across  to 
the  south  bank — saddlery,  everything.  Then 
you  could  go  into  laager  there  and  send  a 
small  detachment  to  Aar  Pan  asking  them 
to  supply  you  with  mounts  and  transport 
wagons.” 

He  paused  expectantly. 

“It  sounds  feasible,”  the  commandant 
commented.  “But  what  is  your  object  in 
making  things  so  much  easier  for  us?  I 
am  puzzled.” 

“My  desire  to  live,  commandant,”  San¬ 
ders  said  bitterly.  “You  see,  if  I  guided  you 
to  Upington  someone  at  that  dorp  would  be 
sure  to  recognize  me.  They  wouldn’t  make 
life  very  comfortable  for  me  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  this  other  way  .  .  . .” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Um!  Now,  supposing  we  went  to  tii? 
falls  and  found  that  you  had  lied,”  the  com¬ 
mandant  mused  aloud.  “We  would  have 
gone  a  very  little  out  of  our  way.  We  could 
easily  return  to  our  former  plan  .  .  .  But 
you  would  not  accompany  us.  Your  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  guide  to  Upington  are  not  essen- 
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tial.  No.  So — if  we  found  that  you  had 
lied  about  this  crossing,  you  would  die.” 

“I  am  not  lying.  There  is  a  way  across. 
I  will  take  you  across  safely  on  condition, 
on  condition  that  you - ” 

“You  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  con¬ 
ditions,”  the  commandant  said  bruskly. 
“.And  you  shall  guide  us  this  shorter  way.” 

Sanders  sighed  with  relief. 

“Good,”  he  said.  “Then  please  tell  your 
men  to  rid  me  of  these  handcuffs  and  we 
will  start  at  once.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste — ”  he  looked  at  the  sky — “it  is  rain¬ 
ing  in  the  east.” 

“We  will  waste  no  time,  then,  Herr  San¬ 
ders,”  the  commandant  agreed.  “No.  Not 
even  to  take  off  your  handcuffs,  will  we 
wait.  They  shall  stay  on  until  you  have 
proved  to  me  that  you  have  not  lied  about 
the  ford.” 

IT  WANTED  a  full  hour  to  sunset.  The 
German  troopers,  halted  on  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  river,  were  unloading  the 
wagon  and  arranging  its  contents  in  pack¬ 
ages  that  could  be  conveniently  carried 
across  the  river. 

They  worked  silently,  seeming  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  the  vast  desolation  which  encom¬ 
passed  them.  Gigantic  rocks  strewed  the 
ground,  making  it  a  chaos  of  confusion. 
Vegetation,  there  was  none,  save  for  a  few 
grotesquely  shaped  koker  boomers  which 
added  a  touch  of  the  macaber  to  the  scene. 
A  dull,  murmuring  sound  vibrated  through 
the  air.  It  was  an  ominous  note. 

Sanders  came  into  view,  escorted  by  four 
soldiers.  The  commandant  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  party. 

“Yes,”  that  man  reported  briefly,  “there 
is  a  crossing.  We  have  been  to  the  southern 
bank.  It  is  not  a  task  to  be  lightly  under¬ 
taken.  There  were  many  perils  . . . .” 

Dismissing  his  men,  the  commandant 
turned  to  Sanders. 

“It  would  seem  that  you  did  not  lie. 
There  is  a  way.”  , 

“Yes.  There  is  a  way.  And  it  is  best 
that  we  start  at  once.”  , 

“Why?  Why  not  wait  until  morning?” 
“Because  the  river  may  rise.  I  have 
known  it  to  rise  twenty  feet  in  less  than 
two  hours.  And  we  could  not  then  cross. 
Indeed  it  has  risen  a  few  inches  during  the 
time  we  crossed  just  now  to  the  other  side 
and  back.” 


The  commandant  nodded;  then  said: 

“We  are  in  your  hands  now,  Herr  San¬ 
ders.  But  let  us  at  least  wait  until  the 
handcuffs  have  been  filed  off.” 

Sanders  shook  his  head.  , 

“It  would  take  too  long.  We  will  start 
now.” 

“Very  well.”  The  commandant  shouted 
an  order  to  the  troopers  who,  their  tasks  fin- 
bhed,  were  lounging  idly  beside  their  packs. 
They  sprang  to  their  feet  and  Lieutenant 
von  Essen  marched  them  before  their  com¬ 
mandant,  brought  them  to  a  halt  and  they 
waited,  standing  stiffly  to  attention,  for  or¬ 
ders. 

“Give  them  your  instructions,  Herr  San¬ 
ders,”  the  commandant/continued.  “But 
remember,  although  I  seem  to  place  m3^1f 
entirely  in  your  hands,  I  shall  be  directly 
behind  you  during  the  crossing  of  the  river. 
My  revolver  will  be  pressed  against  your 
spine.  One  false  step  . . . .” 

He  left  the  threat  unfinished. 

“One  false  step,”  Sanders  said  grimly, 
“and  there  will  be  no  need  to  shoot  me.  I 
shall  be  hurtling  over  the  falls  ...  A  nasty 
death!” 

He  stepped  forward  and  spoke  briefly  to 
the  men,  impressing  upon  them  the  need  for 
great  caution. 

“The  passage  of  the  river  can  be  made  in 
perfect  safety,”  he  concluded,  “but  only  if 
you  keep  directly  in  the  line  I  take.  A  step 
to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  out  of  line — ^and 
you  will  have  no  chance  to  rectify  it.” 

Ten  minutes  later  they  moved  off  and, 
so  impressed  were  the  troopers  of  the 
dangers  of  the  journey,  that,  even  be¬ 
fore  they  actually  had  climbed  down  the 
bank  to  the  river  bed  they  were  treading 
carefully  in  Sanders’  footsteps.  At  this 
F)oint  the  river  was  a  mile  wide.  A  mile  of 
sandy  islets,  boulder  strewn,  separated  by 
fast  flowing  streams. 

The  crossing  of  the  first  stream  was  very 
slow.  Sanders  had  said  it  was  the  most 
dangerous.  The  water  came  up  to  their 
waist  and  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
twisting  ledge  of  rock — its  existence  alone 
made  the  crossing  possible — ^was  very  deep. 
A  misstep  here,  into  deep  water,  meant  to 
be  carried  swiftly  away  over  one  of  the 
side  falls. 

Sanders  shuffled  his  way  slowly  along  the 
ledge,  for,  though  it  was  only  a  little  over 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  the  water  was 
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so  muddy  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  And 
the  men  cautiously  followed  his  example. 

But  that  peril  safely  negotiated,  they 
moved  swiftly  over  an  island  of  sand  and 
•  silt,  still  keeping  to  the  single  file  formation. 
Over  a  series  of  smaller  streams  where  the 
current  was  so  swift  that  the  men  had  hard 
work  to  keep  to  their  feet  and  even  Sanders, 
who  was  handicapped  by  his  cork  leg,  was 
almost  washed  away.  The  commandant 
saved  him  by  grabbing  his  coat  collar. 

They  came  at  last  to  a  wider  stream, 
which  they  crossed  by  climbing  over  the 
enormous  boulders  which  encumbered  it. 

It  was  here  that  Von  Essen — who  brought 
up  the  rear — and  two  troopers,  immediately 
in  front  of  him,  were  drowned.  They 
thought  they  saw  an  easier,  shorter  way 
across  the  stream  but  the  stability  of  the 
big  twulder  to  which  they  entrust^  them¬ 
selves  proved  a  delusion.  It  toppled  over, 
precipitating  them  into  the  river  and,  in¬ 
stantly  stilling  their  shrieks  for  help,  the 
current  sucked  them  under  and  they  were 
not  seen  again. 

“They  disobeyed  orders.  Let  the  rest 
take  warning,”  the  commandant  said  sternly 
when  the  news  was  passed  up  the  line  to 
him. 

Sanders  made  no  comment.  Not  once 
since  this  difficult  trek  had  begun  had  he 
looked  back.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  staring, 
as  if  be  were  laboring  under  great  mental 
stress.  Beads  of  sweat  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

He  followed  along  a  small  stream  now. 
It  ran  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  others 
and  led  him  to  an  open  space  strewn  with 
boulders.  Here  the  river  disappeared  from 
view,  though  the  men  could  still  hear  it 
rushing  swiftly  beneath  them. 

On,  Sanders  led  the  men,  through  a  chaos 
of  river  rock.  Boulders  the  size  of  houses 
were  heaped  about  in  wild  confusion.  Some 
were  balanced  on  top  of  each  other  so  pre¬ 
cariously  that  it  looked  as  if  a  child  could 
push  them  over. 

The  dull  murmur  of  the  falls  had  become 
a  colossal  thunder  of  sound,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  passing  through  a  rift  in  the  maze 
of  rock,  Sanders  came  to  a  halt  on  the  edge 
of  a  Gargantuan  abyss,  over  the  opp)osite 
lip  of  which  spouted  a  muddy  volume  of 
water,  hurtling  down  into  unbelievable 
depths.  Here  the  river  was  converged  from 
its  mile  width  and,  pent  within  a  deep  chan¬ 
nel  it  had  worn  in  the  solid  granite,  was 


concentrated  in  that  twenty  yard  wide 
spout. « 

And  here  the  vastness  of  the  place,  the 
solitude,  the  utter  desolation  was  intensified 
a  thousandfold.  Here  nothing  lived,  noth¬ 
ing  could  live. 

The  troopers  halted  and  dared  not  move. 
Drenched  by  clouds  of  ^ray,  trembling  to 
the  vibration  of  the  falls,  deafened  by  the 
tremendous  thunder,  they  gazed  as  though 
hypnotized.  Severail  times,  the  comman¬ 
dant,  shaken  by  the  terrific  spectacle,  en- 
-  deavored  to  speak  and  only  succeeded  when 
Sanders  sat  down,  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
abyss  and  closed  his  eyes  in  a  concentration 
of  thought. 

“Let  us  go  on,”  the  commandant  shouted, 
yet  barely  made  his  voice  heard.  “Let  us 
go  on  before  some  of  my  men  throw  them¬ 
selves  over.  Before  I,  myself,  jump  over.” 

He  frowned  angrily  when  Sanders  looked 
up  and  shook  his  head. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  demanded,  and 
his  finger  contracted  slightly  on  the  trigger 
of  his  revolver. 

Sanders  grinned. 

“Don’t  waste  a  bullet,”  he  said.  “This  is 
almost  as  quick  and  just  as  sure.”  He 
leaned  forward. 

The  commandant  pulled  him  back,  gasp¬ 
ing: 

“Fool!” 

Sanders  nodded. 

“Yes.  I’m  afraid  I  am,  after  all.  Com¬ 
mandant.  Something  seems  to  be  forcing 
me  in  a  direction  my  brain  says  I’m  a  fool 
to  take.”  He  spoke  slowly,  softly,  as  if  to 
himself.  Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  he  added: 
“But  you  will  agree  now,  I  think,  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  talk  of  conditions?” 

“You  mean?” 

“I  promised  to  take  you  safely  across  the 
river.  I  hinted  at  conditions.  You  would 
not  listen  to  them.  I  was  glad  of  that!  You 
told  me  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  make 
conditions.  Now  I  am — ^an’  do?” 

He  paused  and  lolling  back  laughed 
softly. 

“(^  on,”  the  commandant  said  in  a  furi¬ 
ous  tone.  ’ 

“I’ve  discovered  that  I,  too,  am  a  fo<^ 
As  big  a  fool  as  those  other  two.  But  per¬ 
haps  not — because  I  achieve  something. 

“Now  let  us  consider  your  position.”  He 
looked  at  the  western  sky.  It  was  shot  with 
the  crimson  of  a  setting  sun.  “In  half  an 
hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most, 


River’s  Rise 


it  will  be  pitch  dark.  You  are  little  more 
than  halfway  over  the  river.  Without  me 
to  guide  you,  you  cannot  possible  find  your 
way  in  safety  to  one  bank  or  the  other.  You 
will  admit  that?” 

“For  the  sake  of  hearing  what  comes 
next,  I  will  admit  that.  Well?” 

“I  forgot  to  add  that  the  river  is  rising. 
Although  I  am  well  content  to  allow  you 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  your  answer,  the 
river  will  not.  Even  now,  I  judge,  the  first 
stream  we  crossed  is  impassable.” 

The  commandant,  and  the  men  nearest 
to  him,  turned  and  looked  upstream.  They 
had  all  heard  of  the  vagaries  of  this  freak 
of  rivers.  Sanders  smiled. 

“So  now  I  state  my  condition,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  you  will  agree  to  it,  I  will  guide 
you  in  safety  across  the  river  to  the  south 
bank.  Only  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
quickly.  The  condition  is,  that  you  and 
your  men  throw  your  arms  and  ammunition 
over  the  abyss  here.  Rifles,  packs,  every¬ 
thing  must  go.  That  b  all.  WTiat  do  you 
say?” 

.Again  the  commandant’s  revolver  men¬ 
aced  him. 

“If  you  kill  me  now,”  Sanders  said,  halt¬ 
ing  the  other’s  angry  vituperations,  “you 
will  not  only  lose  your  equipment  but  your 
lives  as  well.” 

The  commandant  looked  fixedly  at  him. 

“I  should  have  killed  you  before,”  he 
said  slowly.  “I  should  have  listened  to  my 
intuition.  Yet  your  expressed  desire  to  live 
seemed  such  a  desperate  desire  that  I 
thought  it  must  be  true,  that  you  would  go 
to  any  lengths — so  long  as  you  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  live.” 

“That  was  true,”  Sanders  replied  bitterly. 
“I  think  it  is  still  almost  true.  And  yet — 
Nobby  Clark  taught  me  this — there  are 
worse  things  than  death.” 

“Yes,”  he  commandant  agreed.  “There 
are  worse  things  than  death.  Life,  having 
failed  to  accomplish  an  allotted  task,  is  one 
of  them.  And  so,  I  will  sit  down  beside  you 
and  we  will  discuss  life  until  the  river  rises.” 

He  sat  down  beside  Sanders. 

“The  river  has  already  risen,”  that  man 
said  cryptically. 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  soldiers  surged  about  them,  crying: 

“We  consent  to  your  condition.  We  will 
not  stay  here  to  be  drowned  like  rats  in  a 
trap.  The  commandant  is  a  fool.  He  is 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  all  of  us.” 


As  they  spoke  the  soldiers  threw  their 
packs,  rifles  and  sidearms  over  the  chasm. 
Several  leaped  suddenly  upon  their  com¬ 
mandant,  wresting  his  revolver  from  him 
and  sending  it  hurtling  down  to  join  the 
others.  They  were  obliged  to  hold  him  then, 
fearing  that  he  would  throw  himself  over. 
They  reasoned  with  him,  insisting  on  their 
right  to  live  and  on  the  folly  of  a  needless 
sacrifice  of  lives. 

Sanders  rose  to  his  feet. 

“It  would  seem,  Commandant,”  he  said 
softly,  “that  the  game  has  been  played  for 
you.  And  your  honor  is  safe.” 

The  commandant  nodded,  tried  to  speak 
but  words  failed  him.  He  seemed  to  have 
aged  suddenly.  Sanders  turned  to  the  im¬ 
patient,  fear  ridden  soldiers. 

“Follow  me  closely,”  he  said.  “I  shall 
travel  fast.  There  is  little  time  to  waste.” 

He  did  not  speak  to  them  again  but  led 
them  swiftly  across  boulder  strewn  wastes 
and  swift  flowing  streams.  His  leg  pained 
him  and  he  was  utterly  exhaust^.  The 
crisis  past,  he  felt  strangely  weak.  His 
thoughts  were  self-condemning  and  bitter. 
He  was  tormented  by  regrets  .... 

The  southern  bank  loomed  up  very  near 
— a  black,  forbidding  pile  of  rocks,  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  crimson  of  sunset’s  afterglow.  Be¬ 
yond  was  a  desolate  waste.  To  the  soldiers 
it  meant  life.  They  forgot  the  perils  of 
trekking  through  the  desert,  unpiloted, 
foodless,  weaponless  in  their  enemy’s  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Sanders  wondered  vaguely  what  his  fate 
would  be  at  their  hands.  Their  revenge,  he 
thought,  would  be  very  swift  ...  He  did 
not  much  care.  He  had  sold  his  life  at  a 
high  price.  His  was  no  purposeless  sacri¬ 
fice  .... 

Then  bitterness  engulfed  him  again.  All 
his  plans,  his  dreams,  had  been  brought  to 
ruin.  He  had  thrown  away  everything  for 
which  he  had  worked  those  seven  long 
years  .... 

They  were  crossing  the  last  stream  now, 
a  strangely  placid  stream,  after  the  rush¬ 
ing,  restless  turmoil  of  the  others. 

Suddenly  the  bitterness  sloughed  from 
him.  His  head  jerked  erect;  his  shoulders 
squared.  A  warm  feeling  of  elation  ousted 
all  regrets  and  he  moved  more  swiftly  to 
whatever  awaited  him. 

Life  or  death  ...  He  could  face  either! 
He  had  played  a  man’s  game — and  won. 
The  rest  did  not  matter. 
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Orders 

A  Tale  of  the  Grim  Discipline  of  JFar 
By  ARED  WHITE 


IT  WAS  a  big  sized  order.  I  knew  that 
the  minute  I  heard  the  captain  of  B 
Company  bawl  it  out  to  Corporal 
Walters  on  the  run.  And  another 
thing  I  knew  was:  When  any  skipper 
gives  any  order  to  any  soldier  like  Corporal 
Walters,  he  wants  to  be  right  sure  he  means 
every  word  of  it.  For  that  order  is  going 
to  be  carried  out — right  on  down  to  the 
last  letter. 

“Corporal  Walters,”  shouted  the  ob¬ 
tain  as  he  went  bustling  past  us,  getting 
things  set  for  battle,  “this  road  is  closed 
ahead  of  this  point.  Climb  onto  it  and 
don’t  let  any  wheel  traffic  pass  here  unless 
you  get  my  order  in  person  or  writing. 
Got  it?” 

“Yes’r,”  the  corporal  answered,  raising 
his  hand  to  the  barrel  of  his  grounded 
rifle  in  formal  salute. 

That  was  all.  But  that  was  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  road  was  closed  tight 
as  a  cement  wall.  So  tight,  not  even  a 
pair  of  silver  stars  could  bluff  a  hole 
through  it  big  enough  to  pass  a  D.  H.  Q. 


limousine;  that  is,  not  unless  the  general’s 
aide  went  out  first  and  got  the  skipper  of 
B  Company  to  call  off  his  watchdog,  .^nd 
from  the  way  that  busy  skipper  went 
chasing  on  into  the  woods  over  on  our  left 
flank,  getting  all  the  pegs  laid  for  the 
jump-off  next  day,  I  knew  he  wasn’t  going 
to  be  an  easy  man  to  find  quick,  in  a  pinch. 

No  sooner  is  a  main  artery  closed  to 
wheel  traffic  than  everybody  on  wheels  in 
the  Army  wants  to  use  it  the  worst  kind. 
No  wonder  they  wanted  to  use  this  particu¬ 
lar  road.  There  was  good  cover,  due 
ahead  into  enemy  terrain,  for  another  three 
hundred  meters  before  it  came  under  boche 
fire.  Three  hundred  meters  is  a  long  way 
^  to  hike  for  busy  folks  sweating  around 
day  and  night  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
getting  ready  for  a  big  smash.  And  every; 
body  from  artillery  to  medicos  wants  a 
peek  ahead  of  the  jump-off  line  at  the  front, 
so  they  can  figure  just  where  they’ll  set 
up  next  day  after  the  infantry  has  shoved 
the  whole  division  map  ahead  a  few  kilo¬ 
meters. 
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Tirst  up,  almost  before  the  skipper  had 
vanished,  rolled  an  artillery  rubberneck 
car  with  a  major  in  charge.  When  the 
corporal  challenged,  the  major  got  out  to 
debate  the  matter,  explaining  that  the  only 
hope  of  winning  the  war  was  for  his  car 
to  be  passed  up  the  road.  When  that 
didn’t  impress  the  corpwral,  artillery  pulled 
his  rank  and  strong-arm  language.  Cor¬ 
poral  Walters  just  stood  there  listening  in 
his  polite,  respectful  way  until  the  major 
was  through  talking.  Then  he  shook  his 
bead. 

“My  orders  are,  sir,”  says  the  corpwral, 

‘  nobody  on  wheels  passes  ahead  of  this 
point  except  on  the  captain’s  orders.” 

Next,  up  came  an  ambulance.  Said  they 
were  on  the  way  out  to  get  a  man  who’d 
been  shot  up  on  patrol.  It’d  save  the 
litter  bearers  a  long  hike  and  maybe  the 
wounded  man’s  life.  That  certainly  did 
sound  reasonable  enough.  So  did  the  woes 
of  a  motorcycle  courier*  with  a  rush  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  artillery  major  who’d  gone  on 
ahead,  cussing  mad,  afoot.  But  there 
wasn’t  any  use  talking  about  it.  That 
road  was  closed  and  there  wasn’t  anybody 
getting  through. 

Not  even  a  full  colonel  from  the  artil¬ 
lery’,  who  came  chugging  up  in  his  little 
sedan  and  turned  purple  with  rage  when 
the  corporal  halted  him.  The  higher  they 
rank,  the  harder  they  argue.  You  see 
there’s  sentries  that  can  be  talked  out  of 
anything.  Big,  bullnecked  fellows  who 
m^e  a  lot  of  bluster  and  fuss  just  to  cover 
up  a  weak  spx)t  inside.  Or  timid  lads, 
more  afraid  of  a  p)air  of  metal  shoulder 
ornaments  than  they  are  of  a  boche  ma- 
diine  gun  nest.  Mostly  that  two  kinds 
wilt  when  a  cold  eyed  major  or  colonel 
daws  at  them  long  enough. 

But  there  wasn’t  anything  doing  with 
Walters.  It’s  his  kind  won  tbp  war.  And  if 
there’s  any  blame  when  he  carries  out  hard 
orders  without  flinching,  then  they  ought 
to  blame  the  man  who  gives  the  orders. 

“My  orders  are,  sir,”  he  told  the  colonel, 
“nobody  on  wheels  passes  ahead  on  this 
road.” 

man  with  the  rank  and  expjerience  of 
that  colonel  sure  wasted  a  lot  of  time  with 
the  corpjoral.  He  should  have  seen  right 
away  he  was  "up  against  a  stone  wall. 
Walters  was  one  of  those  gentle,  soft 
spoken  sort.  The  kind  that  never  bristles 
or  walks  so  very  straight;  or  ever  struts 


and  swaggers  his  shoulders.  The  kind  with 
a  mild  face  that  has  high  cheek  bones  and 
a  broad,  well  shap)ed  nose,  with  a  straight 
line  of  a  mouth  over  a  decent  shaped  chin;' 
and  grayish  blue  eyes  that  look  at  you 
straight  and  easy  without  staring  or  bor¬ 
ing.  There  couldn’t  be  any  mist^e  about 
that  kind.  A  man  that  glares  and  looks 
ferocious  may  be  like  the  kind  that  blusters 
and  roars — ^just  covering  up  something  soft 
with  a  noisy  bluff.  But  when  you  get  a 
man  of  the  Corpwral  Walters’  set,  there’s 
no  pulling  him  off — unless  you  get  a  litter 
bearer  or  undertaker  to  finish  the  job. 

Ration  carts,  ammunition,  motorcycles, 
more  reconnoissance  cars  .  .  .  Everything 
on  wheels  in  the  division  rolled  up  in  the 
next  half  hour.  It  did  look  to  me  like  a 
hard  piece  of  nonsense  to  close  that  road. 
Not  that  anybody  could  blame  the  captain 
of  B  Company  for  closing  it.  I  knew  well 
enough  where  the  order  came  from.  Not 
for  two  months  did  I  cool  heels  clerking 
at  G.  H.  Q.  without  learning  the  stuff 
orders  like  that  are  made  of.  There’s  a 
whole  flock  of  high  ranking  staff  officers 
who  haven’t  got  anything  else  to  do.  All 
they  do  is  write  young  novels  telling  how 
to  run  the  next  battle;  and  they  don’t 
have  to  tell  anybody  why.  If  they  want 
to  close  a  road,  a  red  dot  on  the  map  does 
it.  All  they  need  do  is  scrawl  in  a  foot¬ 
note  telling  which  roads  and  when.  Then 
some  more  staff  officers  pass  the  word  along 
by  phone  to  the  brigades,  regiments  and 
battalions  and,  by  messenger,  to  the  com¬ 
panies.  After  a  while  some  company 
skipp)er  bawls  it  to  a  corpwral — and  there 
you  are. 

Knowing  that,  I  couldn’t  help  but  think 
maybe  somebody  must  have  just  spilled 
a  red  spjot  on  the  map  by  mistake.  Why 
close  up  such  a  perfectly  good  road  that 
everybody  wanted  to  use?  But  then  I  was 
getting  my  joy  out  of  it  lying  there  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  comp>any  jumpvoff  line 
watching  the  corpwral  do  his  stuff.  My 
prayer  was  that  some  generat’d  come  along 
and  try  his  luck  at  getting  through.  But 
I  wasn’t  hardly  exp)ecting  whaf  did  roll 
up  next. 

IT  W.AS  a  G.  H.  Q.  limousine.  And  I 
almost  jumped  to  attention  mysdf  at 
sight  of  the  red  white  and  blue  shield 
that  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  presence 
of  some  mighty  nabob  from  General  Head- 
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quarters  itself.  Then  I  remembered  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  you  forget 
military  knee  bending  stuff,  and  I  sat  tight 
to  watch  the  circus;  for  I  knew  that  G.  H. 
Q.  car  wasn’t  going  to  turn  back  without 
a  struggle. 

Corporal  Walters  stopped  it  easy  enough. 
He  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
with  his  Enfield  at  port  until  the  G.  H.  Q. 
fenders  almost  struck  him  as  the  car 
stopped  with  a  grinding  of  brakes.  There 
were  two  in  the  car:  the  soloier  driving 
and  a  middle  aged  major  sitting  on  the 
seat  alongside  the  chauffeur.  The  major 
let  down  a  side  window  and  leaned  out. 

“General  Headquarters!”  he  snapped. 
“On  reconnoissance.  Step  aside  promptly.” 

“My  orders  are,  sir,”  says  Corporal 
Walters  without  raising  his  voice  much, 
“no  vehicle  passes  ahead  on  this  road.”  . 

One  thing  I  give  the  major  credit  for: 
he  sized  up  his  man  as  no  weakling  to  be 
bluffed  aside  in  a  hurry.  And  when  he 
got  out  of  the  car  and  stood  in  front  of 
the  corporal  I  saw  there  was  something  in 
the  air  to  try  the  corp>orars  mettle  for  sure. 

There  are  officers  and  officers,  weak  and 
strong.  But  this  one  was  all  man  and  all 
business.  The  gentleman  type,  I’d  say, 
with  fine  features  that  could  turn  as  hard 
as  steel,  and  gray  eyes  that  could  look 
right  through  you  without  glaring.  It  takes 
an  iron  man  to  stand  up  in  front  of  that 
kind  and  say  no  when  he’s  got  his  neck 
bowed. 

“Corporal,  this  is  a  serious  matter  to 
delay  my  car  at  this  point,”  said  the  major; 
and  I  could  feel  the  cold,  clear  cut  of  his 
words  even  if  he  didn’t  lift  his  voice.  “I 
order  you  to  step  aside  promptly.” 

Corporal  Walters  looked  back  without 
flinching;  although  I  could  see  he  was  more 
nervous  than  he  was  when  the  artillery 
colonel  was  lambasting  him  for  holding 
out  and  not  using  some  discretion  of  his 
own  in  an  emergency,  as  the  colonel  had 
put  it. 

“I  am  only  carrying  out  my  orders,  sir,” 
the  corpwral  said. 

“Just  what  were  your  orders?”  demanded 
the  major.  “And  from  whom?” 

“From  my  captain,  sir.  They  were  that 
this  road  is  closed  at  this  point  to  wheel 
traffic  and  I  was  not  to  let  anybody  pass 
ahead  of  this  point  by  car  without  the 
cap’n’s  order  in  person  or  writing,  sir.” 

“I  countermand  those  orders,”  the  major 


snapped.  “You  will  pass  my  car  without 
delay.  Do  you  understand  my  order?” 

I  see  Corporal  Walters  shift  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  and  blink  his  eyes  several 
times  like  he  was  thinking  hard. 

“Yes’r,  I  understand  what  you  say,”  the 
corporal  answers.  But  there  wasn’t  any 
thing  in  his  voice  that  sounded  like  a  pass- 
port. 

“Are  you  going  to  obey  orders  or  are 
you  not?”  the  major  cut  at  him.  “I  shall 
temporize  with  you  no  longer.” 

“Yes’r,  I’ll  obey  orders,”  said  Corporal 
Walters  in  a  tone  that  showed  he  had  made 
up  his  mind. 

“Good,”  the  major  exclaimed.  “Under 
the  circumstances  I’ll  make  no  report  of 
your  insubordinate  conduct  towards  me.” 

W'ell,  it  looks  to  me  I’d  lost  my  guess. 

I  wasn’t  looking  for  Corporal  W’alters  to 
weaken  none;  not  even  for  G.  H.  Q.  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  himself. 
The  major  switched  around  and  climbed 
back  in  his  car.  The  driver  roared  his 
motors  and  ground  in  his  clutch.  But  when 
the  car  moved.  Corporal  Walters  didn’t. 

Instead  of  jumping  out  of  the  way  as 
the  limousine  begun  to  pick  up,  the  corpo¬ 
ral  dropp)ed  his  rifle  to  the  charge  bayonet 
And  it  wasn’t  hard  to  tell  from  the  set  of 
his  face  that  he  meant  business.  The  car 
stopped  again  and  the  major  leaned  out 
with  a  curse. 

“What  insolence  is  this!”  he  rasped  at 
Walters.  “Did  you  not  just  tell  me  you 
would  obey  orders?” 

“Yes’r,”  said  Walters.  “My  cap’n’s 
orders,  sir.  No  vehicle  passes  ahead  of  this 
point.” 

With  another  oath  the  major  turned  to 
his  driver  and  ordered  him  to  drive  on. 

“Out  of  the  way  or  I’ll  run  you  down, 
you  insubordinate  pig!”  bellowed  the  major 
as  the  car  leaped  down  the  road. 

Corporal  Walters  didn’t  jump  aside  a 
second  too  soon.  That  major  wasn’t  fool 
ing.  He  was  going  up  that  road  even  if 
he  had  to  run  over  a  noncommissioned 
officer.  And  I  saw  Corporal  Walters  wasn’t 
fooling  either  when  he  began  calling  out 
his  challenges.  — 

“Halt!”  he  yelled  after  the  car,  at  the 
same  second  throwing  the  bolt  of  his  rifle 
and  raising  its  muzzle.  “Halt!”  he  shouted 
a  second  time.  And  then  the  third  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  car  was  gaining  speed.  The 
major  didn’t  even  look  back. 
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I  saw  Corporal  Walters  was  aiming  at 
the  rear  tire  when  he  hred  the  first  shot. 
The  tire  blew  out  with  a  bang,  but  the 
car  kept  right  on  ahead.  I  saw  the  cor¬ 
poral’s  muzzle  lift  -  and  a  second  shot 
joashed  through  the  glass  in  the  rear  of 
the  car.  It  looked  to  me  like  he  hit  the 
(Iriver.  But  the  car  kept  on.  And  then 
he  6red  three  times  more,  one  shot  right 
after  the  other,  as  fast  as  he  could  swing 
his  bolt. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  car  careened  cra^like 
KToss  the  road  and  smashed  into  a  thicket 
of  little  trees.  The  corporal  stood  there  in 
the  road  a  while  looking  at  the  wreck  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  way.  Then  he  turned  back 
again  as  if  he  had  just  remembered  the 
road  still  had  to  be  watched,  while  a  whole 
phtoon  of  us  went  running  up  to  where  the 
car  had  piled  up. 

WELL,  I  reckon  orders  are  orders. 
And  I  know  war’s  not  any  high 
school  picnic.  When  I  got  to  the 
wreck  of  the  car,  there  lay  the  major,  dead 
as  a  stone  on  top  of  his  dead  driver.  It 
i  seemed  a  hard  thing  if  he  thought  he  was 
only  going  out  there  to  do  his  duty,  getting 
the  lay  of  the  land.  Somebody’d  sure 
palled  a  bad  one  now,  even  if  it  was  war 
and  a  battle  in  the  offing. 

The  captain  came  running  up  and  turned 
white  as  an  old  issue  squad  tent  when  he 
saw  what’d  happened  and  found  out  what’d 
aused  it  to  happen.  I  reckon  he  hadn’t 
ever  figured  on  anything  just  like  that. 
But  if  I’d  had  a  speaking  part  I’d  told 
Urn  right  there  he  ought  to  be  sure  of  his 
words  to  begin  with,  when  he  gave  positive 
orders  to  a  soldier  like  Corpor^  Walters  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy. 

“There’ll  be  merry  hell  to  pay  now!” 
roared  the  captain  when  he  got  back  to 
the  corporal.  “Didn’t  you  see  that  was  a 
G.  H.  Q.  staff  car?  Why  didn’t  you  use 
your  head?” 

“My  orders  from  the  Cap’n,  -sir,”  Corpo¬ 
ral  Walters  reminded  the  skipper,  “was 
nobody  on  wheels  went  past  without  the 
Cap’n  said  so.” 

The  captain  went  back  on  the  run  to 
tell  our  battalion  major.  Our  major 
phoned  our  colonel  who  let  the  brig^e 
general  know.  It  caused  a  lot  more  fluster 
among  the  high  rankers  than  if  a  boche 
shock  division  had  showed  up  of  a  sudden 
to  attack.  The  fact  is,  it  always  looked 


to  me  like  our  rankers  were  more  afraid 
of  the  wrath  of  G.  H.  Q.  than  they  were 
of  the  Kaiser’s  Army,  anyhow.  And  shoot¬ 
ing  down  a  G.  H.  Q.  staff  officer  in  cold 
blood  wasn’t  calculated  to  put  High  Head¬ 
quarters  in  a  ha[)py  frame  of  mind. 

The  chief  of  staff  of  the  division  came 
down  himself  to  get  the  hang  of  things. 
Now  the  skipper  of  B  Company  had  b^n 
excited  enough  that  he  forgot  to  relieve 
Corporal  Walters;  and  the  chief  of  staff 
didn’t  have  any  more  luck  driving  past  the 
corporal  than  had  any  of  the  others.  If 
the  captain  hadn’t  b^n  along  himself  to 
modify  his  orders  for  the  colonel’s  benefit, 
the  chief  of  staff  would  have  been  put  to  it 
to  walk  out  there  himself  to  inspect  the 
dead  major. 

When  he  came  back  past  the  jumpwoff 
line,  chief  of  staff  was  grim  as  marble.  You 
could  read  it  in  his  face  as  far  as  you  could 
see  him  that  he  was  a  badly  worried  man. 
And  wasn’t  it  enough  to  make  our  whole 
Headquarters  bunch  jumpy?  If  it’d  been 
nothing  more  than  one  of  our  own  majors, 
there  mightn’t  have  been  much  to  fret 
about.  Majors  are  expendible  the  same 
as  second  lieutenants.  You  can  always 
requisition  a  new  supply  from  the  nearest 
replacement  depot.  So  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  could  be  put  down  to  error, 
over-zealousness  or  what  you  wish.  That’s 
war.  The  only  trouble  was,  this  one  didn’t 
belong  to  our  division — but  to  G.  H.  Q. 

The  colonel  took  W’alters  back  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  rode  me  along  as  a  witness. 
That  didn’t  look  so  good.  Another  black 
symptom  was,  the  colonel  didn’t  say  a  word. 
Just  sat  there  and  stared  straight  ahead. 
It  looked  stormier  still  for  the  corporal 
when  we  were  taken  right  into  the  general’s 

C.  and  found  the  general  sitting  there 
with  a  face  as  somber  and  fretted  as  the 
colonel’s. 

“Is  this  the  man  who  shot  down  the 
major?”  asked  the  general,  looking  straight 
at  Corporal  Walters  in  a  way  generals  have 
when  there’s  something  serious  afoot. 

“That  is  he,”  said  the  colonel.  “The 
facts  are,  sir,  as  first  reported.  The  major 
drove  past  and  the  corporal  shot  to  kill, 
after  first  challenging  and  blowing  out  a 
rear  tire  with  his  first  shot.” 

“W’hat  explanation  have  you  to  offer  of 
your  failure  to  use  some  common  sense  in 
this  matter?”  the  general  demanded  of  Cor¬ 
poral  Walters.  He  didn’t  raise  his  voice. 


Everybody’s 


but  I  thought  from  the  sound  of  it  that  it 
would  sound  better  for  the  corporal  if  the 
general  had  been  hopping  mad  and  shout¬ 
ing  at  him. 

“Sir,  my  orders  from  the  cap’n  was,  let 
nobody  pass  by  vehicle  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,”  said  the  corporal.  “I  carried 
out  my  orders,  sir.” 

The  corporal  didn’t  loose  his  nerve.  He 
was  rigid  and  under  a  terrible  strain  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  front  of  those  awesome  stars, 
but  it  sounded  to  me  like  his  voice  was 
just  as  firm  as  the  general’s.  The  general 
sat  there  looking  at  the  corporal  a  long 
time.  The  corporal  stood  there  looking 
straight  back  for  just  as  long.  I  guess  it 
didn’t  take  the  general  long  to  figure  out 
the  stuff  his  man  was  made  of.  He  turned 
to  his  colonel. 

“Did  you  get  the  major’s  travel  orders 
off  his  body?”  he  asked. 

There  was  a  flicker  in  the  colonel’s  voice 
as  he  said  he  did,  and  I  saw  his  hand 
tremble  as  he  passed  the  flimsy  across  the 
table  to  the  general. 

“Just  what  I  feared,”  the  general  almost 
groaned.  I  could  see  blue  veins  rising  in 
his  neck  and  forehead  as  he  read  that  order. 
It  was  one  of. those  orders  that  give  a  G. 
H.  Q.  officer  carte  blanche  to  go  anywhere 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

“It’s  young  Doom,  I  see,”  the  general 
reflected  after  a  while.  “He  served  on  my 
staff  on  the  Border  two  years  ago.  I  was 
very  fond  of  him.” 

His  voice  softened  when  he  said  that,  but 
not  for  very  long.  Everybody  loses  so  many 
friends  in  the  field  there  isn’t  much  time 
to  feel  bkd  over  it  when  the  news  comes. 
He  was  back  on  the  business  end  of  the 
tragedy  in  a  jiffy.  ' 

“Corporal,”  he  accused  Walters,  “you 
have  killed  an  exceedingly  fine  officer.” 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”  said  the  corporal.  “I’m 
sorry  it  was  necessary.” 

Then  the  general  made  up  his  mind 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  He 
gave  the  instructions  to  the  colonel  and 
motioned  Corporal  W^alters  and  me  out  of 
his  P.  C. 

“Colonel,”  he  directed,  “notify  G.  H.  Q. 
what  has  happened.  Hold  these  men  here. 
It’s  up  to  higher  authority  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  do  about  it.” 

If  ever  I  wanted  a  speaking  part  in  this 
man’s  army  it  was  then  and  there.  I 


wanted  to  remind  the  general  of  a  .lev  I 
things.  I  wanted  to  quote  some  of  his  P 
own  words  to  him.  Wasn’t  it  him  preached 
that  obedience  to  orders  is  the  soldier's 
one  true  religion?  His  one  hope  of  us6 
fulness  on  this  earth  and  of  salvation  in 
the  next?  Our  one  chance  of  winning  the 
war? 

A  corporal  using  his  own  judgment  to 
override  his  captain’s  orders  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  I  Where  would  it  lead  to— 
even  if  it  did  save  some  major  who  didn’t 
want  to  walk  a  few  hundred  yards?  1 
wanted  to  remind  the  general  of  the  time 
he  megaphoned  us  about  why  the  Germans 
didn’t  get  into  Paris  on  their  first  junket 
down  the  Marne.  Why  was  it?  Just  b^ 
cause  a  big  heinie  general  decided  he  was 
smarter  than  the  man  who  wrote  the  battle 
orders — ^and  changed  them  to  suit  himsdf. 

IT  WAS  getting  along  towards  dusk 
when  another  big  G.  H.  Q.  limousine 
rolled  up  to  the  division  P.  C.  Cor* 
poral  Walters  and  I  were  cooling  heels  out¬ 
side.  They  hadn’t  kept  any  guard  over 
the  corpora ;  but  I  figured  that  was  be 
cause  they  decided  he  wasn’t  the  kind  to 
run  away.  And  besides  there  was  no  place 
to  run,  what  with  the  boche  Army  due 
ahead  and  the  military  police  hanging  out 
bn  every  crossroad  clear  back  as  far  as 
G.  H.  Q. 

There  was  a  tall,  gaunt  colonel  got  out 
of  the  car  and  went  inside  the  P.  C.  He 
was  in  there  a  long  while  before  he  came 
out  with  the  chief  of  staff  and  went  over 
to  look  at  the  major’s  dead  body  whick 
had  been  brought  back  by  now.  Then  he 
went  back  into  the  P.  C.  again  and  very 
soon  an  orderly  came  for  the  corporal.  I 
took  it  upon  mysdf  to  follow  along,  being 
the  chief  witness  and  wanting  to  be  handy 
to  tell  what  I’d  seen,  and  thought,  if  they 
gave  me  a  chance. 

One  hopeful  sign  had  flashed  into  my 
mind.  It  was  the  make-up  of  the  t^ 
colonel  from  G.  H.  Q.  He  looked  like  a 
real  soldier  who’d  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
troops.  .A  face  like  his,  I  estimated, 
couldn’t  have  picked  up  all  that  burn'th 
the  A.  E.  F.  It  took  the  sun  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  sand  and  the  wind  of  the 
Border,  to  do  such  a  fine  job  of  coloring; 
and  he  had  the  litheness  and  gait  of  the 
mounted  service — another  mighty  good 
humane  sign. 
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But  my  heart  went ’into  my  mouth  as' 
^  came  up  to  the  door.  I  could  hear 
ht  mumble  of  voices  there.  And  suddenly 
loud  voice  sang  out  as  clear  as  a  bugle: 

I  “Your  division  will  have  an  opportunity 
'  rnorrow  to  avenge  the  brutal  murder  of 
l-Iajor  Dooml”  it  said.  “I  know  he  has 
I'.Vnds  enough  among  you  old-timers  to 
vjre  a  good,  clean  job.” 

I  saw  Corporal  Walters  stiffen.  He  hung 
Vre  at  the  door  a  minute  like  a  man  who 
as  received  a  bayonet  thrust.  Then  he 
diied  himself  together,  and  inside  we  went 
1  face  the  music. 

The  room  was  full  of  staff  officers,  all 
f  them  as  somber  and  grim  as  so  many 
^Is.  Their  eyes  centered  on  the  corpor^ 

>  he  took  his-  place  before  them,  jaw  set, 
did  at  attention,  facing  the  gaff  like  a 
■n.  The  G.  H.  Q.  colonel  stepped  for- 
-  ird  and  began  questioning  him  in  a  casual 
djft  of  way  that  might  be  the  beginning 
if  anything. 

“You  are  the  corporal  who  stopped  the 

ar?”' 

“Yes’r.” 

“Before  you  shot,  did  the  man  explain 
n  you  that  he  had  orders  authorizing  him 
:o  go  where  he  pleased?” 

“Yes’r.” 

“Then  why  did  you  kill  him  when  he 
reed  his  way  by?” 

“My  orders,  sir,  come  from  my  cap’n. 
They  were — I  was  to  let  no  vehicle  pass 
der  any  circumstances  unless  the  cap’n 

rid  SO.” 

“Didn’t  you  think  you  might  use  some 
ikretion  of  your  own  in  such  a  situation 
-5  this,  Corporal?” 


'  “No,  sir.  That  is  not  the  way  I  been 
trained  as  a  soldier,  sir.  Not  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  during  war.” 

“Corporal,  you  seem  to  show  no  great 
amount  of  remorse  for  what  you  did 
today.” 

The  corporal  swallowed  hard  and  his 
eyes  went  to  the  floor. 

“I’m  sorry — sorry  I  had  to  do  it,  sir. 
But  there  wasn’t  anything  else  I  could  do.” 

“Am  I  to  understand  from  that  state¬ 
ment  you’d  do  the  same  thing  over  again?” 

“Yes’r,”  Corporal  Walters  head  was  back 
up  and  he  was  looking  straight  at  the 
G.  H.  Q.  colonel.  “Unless  my  orders 
allowed  me  to  use  my  own  judgment  about 
it.” 

“Corporal,”  the  colonel  announced,  step¬ 
ping  close  in  front  of  him,  “you’re  a  credit 
to  your  training  as  a  soldier  in  this  division. 
I’m  not  going  to  commend  you  for  obeying 
orders.  That’s  what  a  soldier  is  expected 
to  do — to  the  letter  and  without  question. 
But  some  proper  notice  will  be  taken  of 
the  exceedingly  valuable  service  you  per¬ 
formed  today.  The  man  you  shot  was 
Lieutenant  Baron  von  Kessler,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  able  boche  operative  who  has  been 
bluffing  weak  sentries  and  busting  our  lines 
for  months.  Early  this  morning  he  mur¬ 
dered  Major  Doom  in  his  quarters  at 
G.  H.  Q.  and  got  away  in  the  major’s 
uniform  and  car  with  the  major’s  papers 
and  maps.  I  might  add  that  if  you  had 
passed  him  with  his  map  of  our  dispositions, 
the  boche  artillery  would  have  profited  this 
very  night  to  the  tune  of  several  hundred 
American  lives — possibly  yours  among 
them.” 


There  will  begin  in  the  next  issue  a  remarkable  and  intensely  thrill¬ 
ing  three-part  novel  of  the  Great  War,  “Secret  Operative  K-13,” 
by  Joel  Rogers.  It  is  the  story  of  a  spy  whose  uncanny  genius  wiped 
out  an  army  corps,  and  of  a  lone  American  flyer  who  met  him  on 
the  strangest  rendezvous  ever  recorded  in  all  military  annals. 
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Lights  of  Toral 


By  J.  E.  GRINSTEAD 


CHAPTER  I 


BURTON  BELL  TAKES  THE  ACID  TEST 


CAPTAIN  QUILL  CLOUD,  of  Com¬ 
pany  M,  Texas  Rangers,  sat  in 
front  of  his  tent  hugging  the  little 
shade  it  offered,  just  after  noon. 
His  short,  stubby  gray  mustache  writhed 
and  wiggled  like  a  caterpillar  with  cramps 
as  he  cursed  in  a  steady,  fluent  stream 
under  his  breath.  Captain  Quill  wasn’t 
named  for  a  feather.  His  parents  named 
him  Aquila,  which  means  an  eagle.  Even¬ 
tually  they  threw  away  the  two  “A’s”  and 
called  him  Quill;  but  he  was  still  an  eagle, 
and  sometimes  fie  swooped.  In  fact,  the 
cause  of  his  profanity  was  an  order  which 
he  was  reading,  in  which  the  adjutant  gen¬ 
eral  commanded  him  to  swoop,  and  swoop 
immediately. 

Captain  Quill  had  already  been  ordered 
to  clean  up  Toral,  and  was  going  about  it 
in  his  own  way.  He  had  b^n  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  a  good  many  years  and  had  helped 
sweep  the  undesirables  west,,  across  the 
Pecos  River.  There,  in  the  forks  of  that 
stream  and  the  Rio  Grande,  lay  a  block  of 
country  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 


Maine.  It  was  the  country  Thomas 
ferson  may  have  had  in  mind  whet 
said:  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  pric< 
liberty.”  Anyway,  it  was  a  place  in 
one  should  watch  his  step,  and  keep 
gun  handy.  From  the  character  of 
people  he  had  driven  across  the  P( 
Captain  Quill  felt  sure  that  good  pe 
were  very  scarce  in  that  wild  land  we: 
the  Pecos,  where  it  was  said,  “God  and 
Law  never  had  gone.” 

A  tall,  handsome,  boyish  young  fe 
approached  the  captain  and  stood  at 
tention. 

“Morning,  Bell,”  growled  the  cap 
“Sit  down.  I  reckon  you  been  cussin 
like  all  the  rest  for  makin’  headqua 
in  this  God  forsaken  place.  There’s 
son  enough  for  it.  Only  complaint  i 

located  here  on  this  new  railroad  so  we’d 
have  a  shipping  base  to  get  our  catch  out, 
and  could  ship  in  grain  for  our  saddle 
stock.  I  thought  there  was  a  town  here; 
but  a  telegraph  office  in  a  box  car,  two 
windmills,  and  a  water  tank,  and  half  * 
dozen  shacks  don’t  make  what  I  call  » 
town.  Best  we  can  do,  though.  Get  too 
close  to  a  thing,  you  can’t  see  it  go^ 


Out  of  the  Annals  of  the  Toughest  Fighting  Force 
in 'the  World,  the  Old  Texas  Rangers,  Comes  This 
Novelette  of  a  Town  That  Was  Sentenced  to  Die 


the  Rio  Grande,  Instructions  I  on  the  ground. 

Toral  needs  cleaning,  bad  and  It  was  a  show  worth  seeing.  Burt  Bell 
You  know  this  country,  don’t  had  climbed  aboard  his  old  blue  nosed 

Spanish  bronc  and  was  warming  him  up. 
ir.”  ^  There  wasn’t  a  trick  that  Old  Blue  didn’t 

?ht.  I  want  you  to  scout  it  for  know,  and  yet  the  young  Ranger  was  riding 
ys — or  rather,  a  few  nights.  I  him  ^1  over.  Presently  the  horse’s  head 

came  up  with  a  snap.  Bell’s  forked  tailed 
quirt  seared  down  one  blue  roan  ham  and 
his  spurs  bit  into  the  ribs.  Old  Blue  knew 
when  the  show  was  over,  as  well  as  any- 


vfry  welcome  in  Toral.  You  are  released 
from  all  other  duty.  Go  into  that  drying 

kiln  of  hell  and  see  what  you  can  find  out.  _  ,  _  _ 

m  expect  you  back  in  three  days.  Start  body,  and  he  literally  m^e  a  blue  streak 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  ready.”  toward  the  west. 

The  captain  was  still  reading  orders  “Something  damn  strange  and  unusual 
from  the  department  and  steadily  cursing,  about  that  boy,”  '  " 


mused  Captain  Quill 
Cloud,  as  he  picked  up  his  papers  and  sat 
down.  “It’s  a  cinch  he’s  wolf  wild,  but 
he’s  sired  right  to  go,  if  I  ain’t  mistaken. 
Sometimes,  when  he  gets  them  silent  fits 
on  him.  I’m  afraid  of  him  myself.  And  I 
get  plumb  suspicious  of  what  he’s  doing 
out  in  this  wild  and  uncurried  neck  of  hell, 
west  of  the  Pecos.  Still,  you  got  to  fight 
rest  of  Texas.  I  the  devil  with  fire.  It’s  a  toss-up  whether 
is  the  main  boil  he’s  going  to  make  a  good  Ranger  or  is 
pies  from  it,  and  just  a  spy.  I  know  he’s  a  thoroughbred. 
Maybe  I — Judas  all  right,  but  a  spoilt  thoroughbred  is  the 
iride!”  Captain  most  worthier  horse  on  ear&.  Oh,  well. 


sixteen  men  can  be  at  one  time?  There’s 
more  towns  west  of  the  Pecos  than  they 
is  fiddlers  in  hell!  I  thought  they  weren’t 
nobody  out  here  but  a  few  cowboys  and 
i  desperado  or  two,  but  they  seems  to  be 
more  good  people  that  needs  protection 
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I’m  giving  him  the  acid  test  now.  I’ve 
had  him  in  the  company  a  month,  and  he 
has  gone  straight.  If  he  puts  this  job 
through,  I’ll  know  I  can  tie  to  him.”  At 
the  end  of  which  soliloquy,  the  captain 
went  on  reading  the  bundle  of  mail  that 
had  beat  him  into  this  lovely  town  of 
Dunston. 

Burton  Bell  was  a  puzzle  to  Captain 
Quill  Cloud.  He  had  appeared  at  company 
headquarters  a  month  before  that,  while 
M  Company  was  still  at  Fort  Stockton. 
Ranger  captains  hired  and  fired  their  men 
the  same  as  a  ranch  boss  would.  There 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  company  at  the  time 
because  one  of  the  men  had  been  shot  in 
a  raid.  The  companies  had  been  cut  to  a 
captain,  sergeant  and  sixteen  men  by  an 
economical  legislature,  and  Captain  Cloud 
had  cursed  himself  sick  when  it  happened. 
Men  who  wanted  to  go  a-rangering  west  of 
the  Pecos  were  not  very  plentiful,  so  the 
captain  had  signed  the  young  man  on.  He 
looked  like  a  boy,  but  said  he  was  twenty- 
two,  and  had  been  punching  cattle  west 
of  the  Pecos  for  three  years.  The  captain 
had  said  jto  himself  at  the  time: 

“If  he’s  punched  cattle  in  this  neck  of 
hell  for  three  years,  he  can  take  care  of 
himself.  I’ll  take  him  on  and  watch  him.” 

Watching  had  developed  the  fact  that 
Burton  Bell  was  the  best  rider  the  captain 
had  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  swiftest  and 
surest  shots  with  both  pistol  and  rifle;  that 
he  wasn’t  afraid  to  go  anywhere,  any  time. 
Captain  Quill  was  sure  that  one  of  two 
things  were  true:  Burton  Bell  had  com¬ 
mitted  some  crime  back  in  the  States  and 
was  hiding  west  of  the  Pecos.  Or  else  he 
was  after  someone,  had  located  him,  and 
now  had  joined  the  Rangers,  to  get  his  man 
and  be  inside  the  law.  Time  would  tell 
which. 

Meantime,  Old  Blue  had  settled  into  a 
swinging  fox  trot  that  was  carrying  Burt 
Bell  swiftly  toward  the  setting  sun  and  the 
wicked  city  of  Toral.  The  sun  dropped 
into  the  plains  as  if  someone  had  dropped 
a  golden  coin  into  nature’s  slot  machine. 
Burt  had  been  riding  five  hours  and  had 
covered  thirty  miles.  Just  after  sunset 
he  reached  a  country  where  a  great  notch 
was  broken  in  the  edge  of  the  rim  rock, 
and  he  looked  down  through  it,  as  through 
a  gunsight,  into  the  purple  shadows  of  a 
long  gorge  that  led  down  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Burt  spurred  through  the  gap  as 


quickly  as  possible.  He  had  no  objectki 
to  being  seen  in  Toral  and  the  country  < 
round  about;  but  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
seen  coming  from  the  direction  of  Ranger 
headquarters.  The  Toralese  didn’t  know 
yet  that  he  was  a  Ranger;  and  what  they 
didn’t  know  was  quite  likely  to  hurt 
them,  in  spite  of  the  old  saying  to  the 
contrary. 

Just  below  the  rim  rock  there  was  a 
broad  shelf  on  which  there  was  stunted 
brush  and  some  grass.  Burt  turned  ofi 
the  trail,  and  into  this  thicket.  He  dis¬ 
mounted,  loosened  his  cinch  and  took  the 
bit  out  of  Old  Blue’s  mouth  so  he  could 
graze  a  bit  if  he  wanted  to.  From  there 
on,  there  were  two  miles  of  steep,  rocky 
downgrade.  It  was  harder  going  than  up¬ 
grade,  and  he  wanted  his  horse  to  rest  a 
bit  before  tackling  it.  Burt  ate  a  lunch 
which  he  took  from  a  saddle  pocket  and 
drank  some  water  from  his  canteen.  Then 
rolling  a  smoke,  he  stretched  out  on  the 
ground  with  his  shoulders  against  a  smooth 
boulder.  Darkness  had  come,  and  far  in 
the  distance  lights  were  twinkling  like  fire¬ 
flies  used  to  twinkle  evenings  back  in  the 
Brazos  Bottoms. 

“The  lights  of  Toral,”  mused  Burt 
“  ‘Toral’  means  main,  or  principal.  She’s 
the  principal  city  of  her  kind,  all  right 
There’s  not  another  on  earth  like  Toral 
since — the  Bible  calls  the  turn  on  a  lot  of 
things.  What  was  it  old  Ezekiel  said  about 
Tyre?  ‘The  merchants  among  the  people 
shall  hiss  at  thee;  thou  shalt  be  a  terror, 
and  never  shalt  be  any  more.’  That’s 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  Total 
It  took  Old  Nebuchadrezzar  thirteen  years 
to  clean  up  Tyre.  He  had  a  lot  longer 
name  than  Captain  Quill,  but  I’ll  bet 
busts  Neb’s  record  to  hell  and  back  on  the 
clean-up  order.” 

Burt’s  musing  indicated  that,  while  he 
spoke  the  vernacular  of  the  cow  camp, 
with  his  original,  soft  Brazos  Bottoms 
drawl,  he  had  received  some  education  in 
his  boyhood,  and  had  read  considerably 
and  with  understanding.  After  a  rest,  he 
mounted  and  rode  on  down  the  deep  draw, 
watching  the  twinkling  lights  of  Toral. 

“Them’s  kerosene  lights,  that  sm^ 
some,”  he  mused  on.  “They’s  some  more 
lights  in  Toral  that  can’t  be  seen  at  this 
distance.  They  smoke,  too,  and  chew  and 
cuss  and  drink  and  gamble  and  raise  hell 
generally.  They’re  the  leading  lights.  I 
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fouldn’t  wonder  them’s  the  lights  that 
Captain  Quill  would  be  most  interested  in.” 

IT  WAS  drawing  on  toward  midnight. 
A  mile  from  town,  in  the  flat  valley,  a 
plain  trail  came  into  the  one  Burt  was 
following.  He  knew  that  trail,  as  he  knew 
every  trail  in  the  Trans-Pecos  country. 
It  led  down  the  river  from  three  big 
ranches,  on  each  of  which  he  had  worked 
one  year.  It  was  known  as  the  Rock 
Creek  trail,  because  it  followed  that  stream 
down  from  the  highlands  into  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Just  before  reaching  the 
point  where  the  Rock  Creek  trail  came 
in,  Old  Blue  stopped  and  snorted.  Burt 
looked  down  and  saw  a  dark  object  almost 
under  his  horse’s  forefeet.  Two  of  them, 
in  fact.  He  dismounted  and  discovered, 
first  a  man,  then  a  woman,  lying  right  in 
the  trail.  Both  were  still  warm,  but  quite 
dead. 

“Knife  work,  I  reckon,”  he  mused.  ‘^I 
ain’t  heard  no  shots,  and  they  ain’t  been 
dead  long.  Man’s  an  American.  Woman’s 
Mex.  Tried  to  leave  town  ’thout  a  pass¬ 
port,  maybe.  Wonder  can  I  get  in  with¬ 
out  the  countersign.  Guess  I’ll  try  it. 
Can’t  do  anything  for  these  folks,  and 
this  ain’t  a  nice  place  to  be.  Reckon  I 
came  down  the  Rock  Creek  trail,  if  any¬ 
body  asks  me.” 

Burt  was  going  to  be  asked  all  right. 
Halfway  from  the  fork  in  the  trail  to 
Toral,  two  men  on  horseback  barred  the 
way. 

“Who  are  you  and  where’d  you  come 
from?”  asked  one  of  the  men  in  surly 
tones. 

“Me?  Why,  I’m  just  a  pore,  lone, 
wanderin’  cowboy  from  the  Bar  X  ranch. 
I  ambles  down  the  Rock  Creek  trail,  seek¬ 
ing  the  city,  some  refreshments,  and  maybe 
a  little  fun.” 

“Meet  anybody?” 

“Shore  didn’t.” 

“All  right.  Go  ahead.  You  can  get  in, 
anyway.  No  rule  ag’in  that.  Don’t  know 
whether  you  can  get  out  or  not.” 

“Thank  you,  gents.  Gettin’  in  is  my 
mainest  desire  right  now.  I’m  hungry  and 
dry.”  And  pricking  Old  Blue  with  his 
spurs,  Burt  trotted  on  toward  town.  As 
he  went  along,  he  said  to  himself,  “Them 
two  gents  is  killers.  They  not  only  kill 
men,  but  they  kill  women.  As  a  decent 
Ranger  I  reckon  I  should  have  wasted  a 


coupla  cartridges  on  ’em,  but  it  might  ruin 
my  future  usefulness.” 

A  few  minutes  later.  Old  Blue’s  hoofs 
thudded  on  the  sandy  main  street  of 
Toral.  Late  as  it  was,  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  that  the  populace  meant  to  sleep 
any  that  night.  From  half  a  dozen  dance 
halls  came  the  jangle  of  squeaking  fiddles 
and  pianos  out  of  tune.  Lights  flared 
from  barroom  doors  and  raucous  laughter 
filled  the  night.  A  few  horses  stood  along 
the  street,  reins  on  the  ground,  cowboy 
fashion. 

In  front  of  Sam  Wing’s  Chop  House 
and  Restaurant,  Burt  dismounted,  added 
Blue  to  the  row  of  horses  and  entered  the 
restaurant.  ^  At  a  table  well  back  in  a 
corner  he  sa*t  down,  ordered  a  T-bone  steak 
and  potatoes,  coffee,  and  pie.  While  he 
was  waiting  for  it,  he  looked  the  place 
over.  He  had  eaten  there  many  times, 
but  tonight  there  seemed  to  be  an  under¬ 
current  of  excitement  pervading  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Burt  knew  the  leading  lights 
of  Toral,  to  whom  he  had  referred.  Sam 
Wing’s  place  was  the  leading  restaurant, 
and  the  great  men  all  frequented  it.  Just 
now,  Frank  Fenley,  leading  merchant  and 
banker,  was  eating  at  another  table.  Night 
was  day  in  Toral.  As  Burt  sat  looking  at 
Fenley  and  wondering  if  it  was  true,  as 
reported,  that  this  man  was  a  multi-mil¬ 
lionaire,  Jim  Hogan,  proprietor  of  the 
biggest  gambling  house  in  town,  entered, 
walked  to  Fenley’s  table  and  spoke  a  few 
low  words.  Fenley,  who  had  just  got  his 
food  seasoned  to  taste,  laid  down  his  fork 
and  knife,  rose,  picked  up  his  hat,  and  the 
two  left  the  place. 

“Somebody  must  be  bad  sick,”  mused 
Burt.  “That  old  he  tiger  wouldn’t  quit 
his  grub  just  for  fun.” 

Burt’s  order  came,  and  he  ate  leisurely. 
He  knew  the  night  life  of  Torai  didn't  get 
into  full  swing  until  after  midnight.  He 
had  said  there  was  no  other  town  like 
Toral,  and  he  was  right.  At  least,  not  in 
America.  There  was  nothing  permanent 
about  it.  It  was  one  of  those  towns  that 
sprang  up  along  the  border,  a  city  today, 
forgotten  tomorrow.  It  hadn't  b^n  for¬ 
gotten  yet,  but  it  would  be,  in  its  turn. 
The  buildings  were  flimsy  affairs,  but  the 
furniture  and  fixtures  in  the  saloons  and 
dance  halls  were  of  the  finest.  There  were 
gold  and  diamonds  and  rich  silks  in  Toral, 
but  the  back  door  was  always  open  for 
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escape.  That  “back  door”  was  a  ford  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
main  street.  A  horse  and  rider  could 
cross  all  right,  at  low  water.  But  two 
serviceable  pole  and  paddle  ferry  boats 
were  needed  in  time  of  high  water.  Toral 
boldly  and  openly  brought  its  liquors, 
cigars — in  fact  all  goods  obtainable  in 
Mexico — across  the  river  without  thought 
of  customs.  There  had  never  been  a  cus¬ 
toms  guard,  there.  It  was  simply  a  Span¬ 
ish  town  on  the  Texas  side  of  ^he  river.  It 
was  there  because  the  Federal  Government 
had  taken  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  Texas 
Rangers  had  not  yet  set  about  cleaning 
up  the  Trans-Pecos  country. 

Burt  Bell  knew  all  these  things  and 
could  have  told  the  captain  of  them,  but 
he  had  reasons  for  not  doing  it.  One  of 
them  was  that  conditions  changed  rapidly 
in  Toral,  and  he  hadn’t  been  there  for 
three  months.  He  didn’t  want  to  make 
any  statement  to  Captain  Quill  that  he 
couldn’t  verify.  It  took  a  real  man  to 
look  Captain  Quill  Cloud  in  the  eye  when 
he  was  in  a  good  humor.  The  devil  him¬ 
self  couldn’t  do  it  when  Quill  Cloud  was 
mad  or  felt  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
Bell  had  been  looking  his  captain  in  the 
eye,  and  he  meant  to  keep  on  doing  it. 

There  was  one  man  in  Toral  that  Burt 
Bell  meant  to  kill.  Just  one  out  of  all 
of  the  scores  that  needed  killing.  He 
would  have  killed  him  long  ago,  but  he 
was  too  powerful.  That  man  was  no  less 
than  the  banker,  merchant  prince,  and 
chief  smuggler,  Frank  Fenley.  Burt  was 
a  stripling  of  a  boy  when  Frank  Fenley 
was  tried  for  killing  Burt’s  father.  By 
use  of  money  and  crooked  lawyers,  Fenley 
came  clear  on  a  plea  of  self-defense.  Burt’s 
mother  was  already  dead.  Fenley  disap¬ 
peared  from  town  immediately  after  the 
trial,  and  the  Bell  boy  disappeared  soon 
afterwards.  There  was  a  little  talk,  and 
then  the  matter  was  forgotten. 

Burt  had  followed  the  man  west.  It 
.was  a  year  before  he  located  Fenley  at 
Toral.  Fenley  was  already  rich.  Burt 
had  watched  him  grow  richer  in  his  god¬ 
less  traffic  in  drugs  and  every  other  evil 
thing.  He  had  seen  Fenley  a  hundred 
times;  had  been  in  inches  of  him  more 
than  once;  could  have  killed  him  a  number 
of  times.  But  he  felt  it  would  be  murder. 
If  he  gave  Fenley  a  chance  and  then  shot 
him  he  couldn’t  have  gotten  away;  for 


Frank  Fenley  was  the  very  life  and  spirit 
of  Toral.  Without  him,  there  would  be 
no  Toral,  and  there  was  always  a  guard 
about  him.  In  the  clean-up  of  Toral,  Burt 
meant  to  have  his  chance  at  Fenley.  That 
was  why  he  was  in  the  Rangers,  and  he 
tingled  at  the  thought. 

Through  all  the  three  years  he  had 
been  west  of  the  Pecos,  Burt  had  gone  by 
the  name  of  Skinny  Jones.  He  had  never 
given  his  real  name,  except  to  Captain 
Quill  Cloud  and  his  sergeant.  Even  then, 
every  man  in  the  company  called  him  the 
Kid.  So  the  rich*  and  powerful  Frank 
Fenley,  who  had  seen  Burt  many  a  time, 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
man  he  had  murdered  because  that  man 
knew  too  much  about  him. 

Burt  finished  his  supper,  paid  his 
.  check,  and  strolled  into  the 
Golden  Wheel.  This  was  a  saloon 
and  gambling  house  downstairs,  and  the 
finest  dance  hall  in  Toral  upstairs.  Burt 
had  drank  in  every  saloon,  gambled  in 
every  gambling  room,  and  danced  in  every 
dance  hall  in  Toral.  He  had  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  it.  He  drank  little,  and  therefore 
won  more  at  the  games  than  most.  He 
was  a  free  spender  in  the  dance  halls,  yet 
he  kept  himself  fairly  clean  from  the  vices 
of  Toral. 

The  girls  in  the  dance  hall  were  a  drift¬ 
ing  lot,  for  the  most  part.  But  there  were 
a  few  who  stayed  on.  One  of  them  was 
Happy  Nell,  a  tall,  slender  blonde,  in  the 
Golden  Wheel.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  singer 
and  actress,  and  her  husband  was  a  pian¬ 
ist — until  a  gambler  killed  him,  thinking 
he  would  get  Nell.  Two  mornings  after, 
the  gambler  was  found  in  an  alley  with  a 
knife  still  sticking  in  his  heart.  Nobody 
cared  much,  and  Nell  proved  an  alibi.  But 
after  that  she  wasn’t  popular.  She  still 
sang  and  played  bits  on  the  stage.  She 
danced  with  strangers  who  were  not  par¬ 
ticular.  She  was  still  pretty,  but  there  was 
a  fixed,  cold  hardness  about  her  face  that 
made  her  mechanical  smile  look  ghastly. 

Burt  knew  Nell.  He  had  bought  beer 
for  her  and  talked  to  her  many  a  timc^ 
This  woman,  hard  as  she  was,  had  done 
more  than  any  one  thing  to  keep  Burt 
straight.  She  was  bright,  intelligent  and 
well  educated.  Often  she  had  waved  her 
pale  hand  at  the  gibbering  mob,  and  said 
to  him: 
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“There’s  nothing  to  all  that,  Skinny. 
You’re  a  nice  kid.  Keep  away  from  it. 
Marry  a  nice  clean  girl  and  raise  a  family. 
That's  the  only  life.” 

Burt  Bell,  Texas  Ranger,  in  the  midst 
of  as  much  evil  and  lawlessness  as  any 
Ranger  ever  saw,  loafed  leisurely  about 
the  gambling  room,  then  climbed  the  broad 
carpeted  stair  to  the  dance  hall.  Happy 
Nell,  so  nicknamed  because  she  was  always 
sour  looking,  was  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  stair. 

“Hello,  Skinny!”  she  said.  “Buy  me  a 
bottle  of  beer.  I  ain’t  made  the  house  a 
penny  tonight  and  I’m  afraid  they’ll  can 
me. 

She  led  the  way  to  a  table  back  against 
thewall  and  they  sat  down.  Two  bottles,  the 
corks  out,  and  the  glasses  turned  down  over 
them,  were  brought  and  set  on  the  table. 

“I  don’t  want  any  beer,”  said  Nell, 
“but  let’s  pour  it  out,  and  you  listen  to  me. 
Would  you  gamble  twenty  dollars  to  help 
me  do  a  little  good  for  once  in  my  life?” 

“Dunno.  Might.” 

“I  know  you’re  thinking  about  that  sister 
in  the  Bible  that  tied  the  red  string  in  her 
window.  All  right.  She  could  have  been 
worse.  There’s  something  I  can  do  tonight 
that’s  in  line  with  what  she  did,  if  you’ll 
help  me.  They’ve  got  a  new  rule  here  that 
When  a  girl  has  soaked  twenty  suckers  for 
twenty  bottles  of  beer,  she  can  call  it  a 
day.  These  two  bottles  stick  you  for  two 
dollars.  Gimme  the  whole  twenty.  I’ll 
turn  it  in,  and  knock  off.” 

“Then  what?” 

“Y’ou  get  up  and  go  right  out  of  here. 
Put  your  horse  in  the  livery  stable,  and 
go  to  the  old  dobe  house  that  stands  in 
die  chaparral  at  the  east  end  of  the  street, 
on  the  north  side.” 

“Good  big  order,”  said  Burt.  “Why  put 
my  horse  up?” 

“Because  you  can’t  get  a  horse  out  of 
Toral  tonight,  and  maybe  never.  You 
ain't  a  spy,  that  I  know.  And,  anyway, 
it  ain’t  you  I  want  to  help.  It’s  some¬ 
body  else.  Will  you  do  it?” 

“This  is  a  square  deal,'  is  it?” 

“Y’es.  It’s  so  square  that  I’m  likely  to 
lose  my  life  over  it.  But  I’d  cheerfully 
lose  it  if  I  can  put  this  over.” 

“You’ve  made  a  deal,”  said  Burt,  push¬ 
ing  back  his  chair.  He  rose,  walked  out 
of  the  dance  hall,  down  the  broad  stair, 
and  onto  the  street.  Here  he  mounted 


Old  Blue,  but  he  didn’t  go  to  the  livery 
stable.  He  had  an  idea  he  might  want  his 
horse  again  before  daylight.  Instead,  he 
rode  out  to  the  abandoned  old  dobe  house. 
It  fronted  on  the  main  street  and  had  no 
fence  around  it.  The  house,  of  several 
rooms,  stood  in  a  dense  thicket  of  mesquite , 
and  chaparral  which  extended  back  of  it 
several  hundred  feet.  Burt  took  his  horse 
into  the  thicket  back  of  the  house  and 
tied  him  securely.  Then  he  crept  back 
to  the  street  and  hid  in  the  bushes.  He 
didn’t  believe  the  woman  meant  to  double- 
cross  him,  but  he  wasn’t  taking  needless 
chances  in  this  lovely  town.  If  only 
Happy  Nell  came  to  the  house,  well 
enough.  If  someone  else  was  with  her — 
that  was  another  matter. 

A  few  minutes  after  Burt  Bell  left,  Nell 
turned  in  the  twenty  dollars  and  asked 
permission  to  knock  off.  It  was  granted. 
No  one  had  been  watching  her,  so  they 
had  no  idea  but  that  she  had  sold  her 
stint.  She  slipped  on  her  cloak  and  dark 
mantilla  and  stole  down  the  back  stairs. 
Then,  flitting  from  shadow  to  shadow,  she 
gained  the  deserted  house,  passing  within 
a  few  feet  of  where  Burt  sat  watching. 

When  she  had  disappeared  in  the  shad¬ 
ows,  Burt  w’alked  noiselessly  on  and 
entered  the  weed  grown  yard.  A  low  voice 
called  to  him: 

“That  you.  Skinny?” 

“Yes.” 

“Follow  me.”  She  led  him  to  a  side 
door,  pushed  it  open  quietly,  and  said, 
“Go  in.  It’s  safe  enough  here.” 

CH.\PTER  II 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  TORAL 

INSIDE,  and  the  door  shut.  Happy  Nell 
struck  a  match  and  lit  a  piece  of  candle 
which  she  shaded  so  it  made  very  little 
light.  Burt  saw  that  they  were  in  a  small 
room,  little  more  than  a  closet.  There  was 
the  door  they  had  entered  and  one  other, 
but  no  window.  Happy  Nell  looked  him 
over  in  the  dim  light.  She  saw  that  Burt 
had  his  carbine  under  his  arm,  and  that 
instead  of  his  one  six-shooter,  there  was 
another  pushed  down  in  the  waistband  of 
his  trousers. 

“All  bristled  up  like  a  hog  goin’  to  war, 
ain’t  you?  Body’d  think  you  was  rough. 
Can  you  sling  those  things?” 


Everybody’s 


“A  little.  But  what  about  this  deal?” 
asked  Burt  impatiently. 

“Well,  sit  down  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  few 
things.  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  three 
men  own  this  town,  and  the  people  in  it, 
soul  and  body.  One  is  Frank  Fenley;  and 
he’s  the  main  one  and  the  brains.  Another 
one  is  Jimmy  Hogan,  of  the  Golden  Wheel. 
Jimmy’s  a  gambler  and  a  dirty  crook,  but 
he’s  part  human.  The  third  one  is  Captain 
Ramon  Nunez,  a  former  Mexican  Army 
officer,  outlawed  in  his  own  country.  I 
reckon  if  I  wanted  to  do  something  to 
atone  for  the  life  I’ve  lived,  slipping  a 
knife  into  those  three  would  come  nearer 
placating  Heaven  and  squaring  me  on  the 
books  dian  anything  I  could  do.  But 
that  would  be  quite  a  chore.  Fenley  and 
Hogan  are  sharks,  and  there’s  always  a 
school  of  pilot  fish  around  them,  on  guard. 
Nunez  is  rarely  here,  but  guards  the  outer 
avenues  leading  to  this  saintly  sanctuary. 
He  is  just  a  cold  killer,  who  kills  for  the 
love  of  murder.  One  of  the  things  that 
keeps  me  from  believing  more  of  the  Bible 
than  I  do  is  because  it  says  God  rained 
fire  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  He  still 
lets  Toral  get  by.  I - ” 

“Come,  come!  The  chickens  will  be 
crowing  for  day  in  a  little  while.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  part  of  it.  What  about  this 
deal  you  want  to  pull  off?” 

“I’m  coming  to  that.  The  only  thing  I 
wonder  at  is  why  the  United  States,  with 
plenty  of  soldiers  to  fight  Indians,  and 
Texas,  with  her  boasted  Angers,  lets  such 
a  plague  spot  exist.  Bah!  It  makes  me 
sick.  Still,  if  I  knew  just  one  company  of 
Rangers  was  coming  here  I’d  warn  them 
to  stay  away.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  they  couldn’t  do  anything. 
You  haven’t  been  in  Toral  for  a  while. 
It  was  alwa3rs  tough,  but  it’s  rotten  now. 
They  do  things  that  couldn’t  happen  any 
place  else  on  earth.  I  think  they  know  it 
can’t  last,  so  they  just  keep  the  back  door 
open  into  Mexico  and  go  the  limit.  Every 
man  in  this  town ,  is  a  killer,  and  there 
must  be  two  or  three  hundred  of  them. 
If  a  few  Rangers  got  in  here  they  couldn’t 
get  out.  Nobody  can  get  out.  Fenley 
offers  a  reward  for  any  linger  killed  now. 
Yet,  you’ve  got  to  get  out,  and  get  away.” 

“That  sounds  reasonable  and  easy,” 
grinned  Burt. 

“It  sounds  absurd,  I  know,”  snapped 


Happy  Nell.  “But  here’s'  the  situation: 
About  a  year  ago,  Frank  Fenley  brought 
in  a  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  paid  him  a  big  salary.  The  man’s 
name  was  French  Dillon.  He  was  a  white 
man,  and  decent.  He  came  from  back  in 
the  States  somewhere.  He  had  a  wife 
and  daughter  that  were  grown,  and  they 
were  decent  women — about  the  only  ones 
in  Toral.  Six  months  ago,  Dillon’s  wife 
died.  When  she  did,  I  went  there  and  put 
her  in  her  coffin  and  did  what  I  could  for 
the  girl,  Connie  Dillon.  After  that,  the 
girl  was  friendly  with  me.  Not  that  I  was 
fit  to  associate  with  such  a  girl,  but  the 
poor  child  had  to  have  a  friend. 

“Well,  Dillon  wanted  to  get  out  of  here 
after  his  wife  died,  but  Fenley  raised  his 
pay  to  some  fabulous  amount,  and  kept 
him  on.  Then  four  days  ago  something 
came  up  in  the  business,  something  Fenley 
wanted  Dillon  to  do,  and  Dillon  let  out 
a  terrible  yell  about  it  and  quit  cold. 
Then  he  told  Fenley  what  he  was,  and  that 
he,  Dillon,  was  going  to  shake  this  blighted 
outpost  of  hell.  ‘All  right.  Try  and  do 
it,’  says  Fenley. 

“Well,  Dillon  thought  it  was  just  bluster 
on  the  part  of  Fenley,  so  he  got  ready. 
He  and  the  girl  and  a  Mexican  woman, 
who  was  going  along  to  take  care  of  the 
girl  and  speak  Spanish  for  them  if  need 
be,  left  here  a  little  while  after  dark  this 
evening — or  rather  yesterday  evening.  But 
— they  didn’t  get  far.” 

“What  was  wrong?” 

“Nothing  much.  About  ten  minutes 
before  you  came  up  to  the  dance  hall,  the 
Mexican  woman  who  keeps  house  for  me 
came  to  the  dance  hall  and  called  me 
out.  She  told  me  that  Connie  Dillon  was 
at  my  house,  hiding.  She  said  they  got 
a  mile 'or  two  out  of  town  and  two  men 
stopped  them.  They  killed  her  father  and 
the  Mexican  woman,  but  the  girl’s  horse 
ran  away  and  came  back  to  town.” 

“Strange  they  didn’t  get  the  girl,  too,” 
said  Burt,  knowing  that  he  had  seen 
Dillon’s  and  the  Mexican  woman’s  bodies. 

“It  isn’t — when  you  know  Frank  Fenley. 
They’ll  never  take  that  whelp  into  a  decent, 
hell.  The  reason  he  wouldn’t  let  Dillon 
go  was  because  he  wanted  the  girl.  Wanted 
to  drag  her  down  to  the  level  of  the  other 
women  in  Toral.  Don’t  you  think  I’d 
just  about  be  as  good  as  the  woman  with 
the  red  string  in  her  window  if  I  could  get 
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that  girl  out  of  Toral  and  save  her  from 
Frank  Fenley?” 

Burt  didn’t  answer  for  a  moment.  He 
was  speechless  with  rage.  He  was  about 
ready  to  hunt  Fenley  up  and  take  a  chance 
on  killing  him,  but  the  risk  was  too  great. 
Captain  Quill  Cloud  had  sent  him  to 
investigate  Toral,  and  he  meant  to  be  a 
good  Ranger. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  at  last.  “That  would 
tie  any  act  of  Christian  kindness,  and  beat 
a  lot  of  ’em  as  far  as  a  full  house  beats 
a  pair  of  deuces.  But  what  can  be  done?” 

“You’re  going  to  take  Connie  Dillon  out 
of  Toral.” 

“Me!  Why,  Nell,  I— I  can’t - ” 

“You  can’t  turn  down  a  chance  to  help 
a  woman  that’s  in  trouble.  You  wouldn’t 
stand  by  and  see  any  man  abuse  the  sorri¬ 
est  drab  in  the  street.  You’re  decent,  and 
you  couldn’t  do  it.  As  for  letting  Frank 
Fenley  lay  his  filthy  paws  on  a  clean, 
decent  young  girl  like  Connie  .  .  .  Hell, 
Skinny!  Why,  God  won’t  let  you  lay 
down  on  the  deal.  Take  her  out  of  here. 
Skinny.  Do  it  for  me.  I  feel  like  maybe 
if  I  could  pull  that  off,  it  would  square  me 
up  Yonder  for  some  of  the  stuff  I’ve  done. 
&y  you’ll  do  it,  and  God  won’t  forget 
you  when  you’re  in  a  tight.” 

“All  right,”  said  Burt,  in  husky  tones. 
“Where  is  she?” 

“I'll  bring  her  right  here.  You  just 
wait  for  us.”  And  before  he  could  protest. 
Happy  Nell  was  out  the  door  and  gone. 

The  woman  had  wrought  Burt  Bell 
to  a  dangerous  pitch.  He  would 
have  been  ready  enough  to  kill  any 
man  who  mistreated  a  woman.  Fenley, 
whom  he  intended  to  kill  anyway,  he  was 
doubly  willing  to  dispose  of  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  But  Burt’s  rage  didn’t  blind 
his  caution.  He  knew  he  was  in  a  tight 
place;  had  known  it  since  he  rode  into 
town.  Had  it  been  suspected  that  he  was 
a  Ranger,  he  would  have  been  dead  before 
now.  He  believed  Happy  Nell  was  sincere.* 
But,  still,  he  wasn’t  t^ng  chances.  He 
blew  the  candle  out,  and  went  outside  and 
hid  in  the  bushes  a  little  way  from  the 
door. 

There,  he  waited  for  a  time  that  seemed 
ages.  The  fiddles  and  pianos  were  still 
going  and  he  could  hear  the  dull  thud  of 
dancing  feet.  He  heard  a  rooster  crow 
and  a  dog  bark.  These  were  harbingers  of 


coming  day.  If  Nell  didn’t  come  soon 
there  would  be  no  chance  to  get  out  that 
night.  Then  he  heard  light  footsteps,  and 
a  moment  later  Nell  appeared  at  the  door, 
accompanied  by  a  slender  boy.  He  heard 
the  woman  whisper: 

“It’s  all  right,  Connie.  He’ll  take  you 
out  of  Toral.” 

Then  he  realized  that  Happy  Nell  had 
disguised  the  girl  in  boy’s  clothes  and  hat, 
even  to  boots.  They  entered  the  dark 
room,  and  Burt  stepped  in  behind  them 
and  closed  the  door. 

When  the  candle  was  lit,  Burt  could 
dimly  see  the  slender  form  in  boy’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  with  large,  luminous  eyes  blurred 
from  weeping,  and  just  now,  wide  with 
fright. 

“This  is  Skinny,  Connie,”  said  Happy 
Nell.  “I  don’t  know  any  other  name  for 
him,  but  I  know  he’s  a  clean,  decent  kid 
and  a  gentleman.” 

The  two  acknowledged  this  strange 
introduction  with  no  more  than  a  nod  and 
some  half  whispered  words. 

“It  is  nearly  morning,”  said  Burt.  “If  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  out  of  Toral  we 'll 
have  to  start.  Are  you  willing  to  try  it 
with  me,  young  lady?” 

“Yes,”  faltered  the  girl.  “I  know  I’m 
not  safe  in  Toral.  I’m  willing  to  trust 
you,  because  Nell  trusts  you.” 

“You  certainly  can  trust  him,”  Nell  said 
and  patted  the  girl’s  shoulder  reassuringly. 

“What  about  you,  Nell?”  asked  Burt. 
“If  these  fellows  find  out  that  you  pulled 
this ” 

“It  won’t  make  any  difference'.  I’ve 
tossed  up  a  quarter  a  dozen  times:  heads, 
I  take  a  little  white  pill;  tails,  I  shoot  it 
out  with  myself.  But  I  never  had  the 
nerve.  If  I  go  for  this,  it  will  be  better 
than  the  other  way.  Good-by,  now, 
and - ” 

Happy  Nell  stiffened  in  her  tracks  as 
a  low  voice  sounded  outside  the  door. 

“They  must  have  gone  into  that  old 
house,  Captain.  We’ve  been  clean  around 
it,  and  didn’t  see  anybody.” 

“Huh!  .Ain’t  many  people  in  Toral  that 
would  go  into  that  old  ruin.  They  may 
be  in  there,  but  I  doubt  it.” 

“Nunez  and  his  killers!”  whispered  Nell, 
and  Burt  softly  slipped  a  gun  from  its 
holster  and  pushed  open  that  other  door, 
leading  he  knew  not  where,  but  at  least 
out  of  that  closet. 
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“Bosh I  I  ain’t  airaid  of  ghosts,”  said 
one  of  the  men  on  the  outside.  “Come 
on.  I’m  going  to  shove  the  door  open.” 

Happy  Nell  pushed  Burt  and  the  girl 
through  the  inner  door,  and  whispered: 

“Turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  wall. 
It’s  a  passage  with  a  door  at  the  end  lead¬ 
ing  outside.  The  key  is  in  the  door.  Go 
out  that  way.  I’ll  keep  them  here  talking 
until  you  get  away.” 

Holding  Connie’s  hand,  Burt  felt  along 
the  wall  on  his  left  until  he  came  to  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  It  was 
inky  dark.  They  had  reach^  the  door, 
and  Burt  was  groping  for  the  key  when 
three  shots  crashed  in  the  little  room  they 
had  just  left.  The  door  through  which 
they  had  escaped  flew  open  and  something 
fell  on  the  floor  with  a  thud.  The  Ranger 
knew  he  had  no  business  outside,  with  that 
gang  about  the  place.  If  anyone  threw 
light  into  that  passage,  with  them  in  it, 
they  would  have  still  less  business  there. 
Just  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  passage 
he  had  passed  a  door  in  that  left  wall, 
which  must  open  into  a  room  at  the  back 
of  the  old  house.  Burt  pulled  Connie 
gently  back  to  that  door,  turned  the  knob 
softly  and  pushed  her  through  into  a  big 
room.  A  broken  window  let  in  air  and  gave 
a  dim  li^t. '  Dawn  was  breaking  and  no 
start  was  made  to  leave  Toral.  Placing 
his  charge  against  the  wall  by  the  side 
of  the  d^r,  Burt  opened  it  a  tiny  crack, 
and  listened. 

“We  got  ’em,”  said  a  voice  at  the  outer 
door.  “Make  a  light  and  let’s  look  ’em 
over.”  There  was  no  more  emotion  in  that 
voice  than  if  it  had  been  wolves  instead 
of  hinnan  beings  they  were  killing.  Burt 
rightly  surmised  that  the  speaker  was 
C^tain  Ramon  Nunez,  and  tl^t  the  three 
men  had  fired  one  shot  each  into  that  room. 

A  light  flared  and  then  burned  steadily 
as  a  candle  was  lit.  Peering  out  the  crack 
in  the  door,  Burt  could  see  that  the  light 
fell  through  the  open  door  to  the  passage. 
On  the  floor  he  could  see  the  pale  face  and 
blonde  head  of  Happy  Nell.  His  gun 
slipped  Doisdessly  from  the  scabbard  as  he 
reeled  Nell’s  words,  “You  wouldn’t  stand 
by  and  see  any  man  abuse  a  woman.” 

“Huh!  Nobody  but  poor  Old  Happy 
Nell!”  said  Captain  Nunez.  “And  we 
thought  it  was  the  Dillon  girl.” 

“But  theft  was  a  man  with  her,”  said 
one  of  the  others. 


“Sure  there  was,  but  he’s  gone,  and  I 
don’t  blame  him.  Poor  company  to  be 
found  dead  with.  Bring  that  light  here  *| 
and  let’s  see  what  she’s  got  on  her.  Some¬ 
body  has  been  passing  information  out  of 
Toral  lately,  and  she  and  tnis  fellow  that 
was  with  her  might  have  been  in  on  the 
deal.” 

The  woman  had  obviously  been  stand¬ 
ing  with  her  back  against  the  door,  which 
had  no  latch,  but  only  a  knob  that  pulled 
it  open  and  shut.  When  she  was  shot,  she 
fdl  back  against  the  door,  which  flew  open 
and  let  her  fall  across  the  passage,  with 
her  feet  in  the  open  door.  Nunez  stepped 
through  the  door  with  a  short  candle  in 
his  hand  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  body, 
while  the  other  men  knelt,  one  on  each 
side.  They  were  all  in  plain  view  of  Burt. 
Nunez  was  furnishing  a  fine  shooting  light, 
so  he  took  the  other  two  first,  but  his 
three  shots  sounded  almost  as  one.  With 
the  last  shot  Nunez  staggered  a  step  and 
fell.  The  candle  went  out  and  the  master 
murderer  would  never  hold  another.  He 
was  dead  in  the  company  that  he  had 
ridiculed. 

So,  the  passage  was  in  darkness  again. 
Burt  was  glad  of  that,  for  he  didn’t  want 
his  charge  to  see  what  lay  on  that  floor. 
Slipping  out  the  empty  shells,  he  reloaded 
his  pistol  and  pushed  it  into  the  holster. 
He  knew  they  had  to  get  out  of  the  old 
house,  now.  Pistol  shots  in  the  night  were 
no  novelty  in  Toral,  but  there  had  been 
too  many  in  that  deserted  house.  Someone, 
would  take  a  look  as  soon  as  daylight 
came,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  be  among  the 
things  they  found. 

“Come  on!  We’re  going  out  of  here," 
he  whispered,  and  taking  Connie’s  hand 
he  led  her  back  through  the  door  and  along 
the  passage. 

The  key  turned  without  a  sound,  and, 
opening  the  door  a  crack,  he  peeped  out. 
It  was  still  dark,  but  dawn  was  showing 
faintly  in  the  east.  There  was  no  sound 
save  the  banging  of  one  piano  in  a  dance 
hall  where  some  gang  of  persistent  revel¬ 
ers  still  held  forth.  It  was  bedtime  in 
Toral.  They  slipped  out  and  Burt  closed_ 
the  door  softly  behind  them.  A  little  way 
in  front  of  the  house  three  horses  stood 
together.  More  evidence  that  there  had 
been  but  three  men  in  the  raiding  party. 

“Can  you  ride?”  whispered  Burt. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  girl  simply.  She 
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didn’t  say  how  well  she  could  ride,  but  nie’s  father  and  the  old  duenna  lay  dead 
that  was  a  chance  that  had  to  be  taken,  in  that  trail,  and  he  couldn’t  take  her  that 
along  with  a  lot  of  others,  so  Burt  didn’t  way,  for  it  was  growing  lighter  now.  So, 
press  the  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  reached  the  forks,  he  took  the 
Connie  Dillon  was  a  wonderful  horse-  left  hand,  or  Rock  Creek^  trail.  They  had 
woman.  _  gone  little  more  than  quarter  of  a  mile 

“All  right.  Wait  here  a  moment,  and  on  this  trail  when  a  man  rode  out  into  the 
ni  get  a  horse  for  you.”  trail  a  little  ahead  of  them,  and  stopped. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  select  the  best  of  “Spur  your  horse  into  the  chaparral  and 
the  three  horses,  even  in  the  dark.  The  wait  until  I  see  what  this  fellow  wants,” 
one  Burt  took  was  a  splendid  animal,  while  said  Burt. 

the  others  were  plug  ponies.  The  young  There  was  not  much  waiting  about  it. 
Ranger  boosted  the  girl  to  the  saddle,  and  The  man  had  seen  his  captain’s  horse,  and 
a  moment  later  mounted  Old  Blue  and  he  knew  that  no  one  else  ever  rode  it  with 
led  the  way  out  to  the  main  street.  the  captain’s  consent.  The  sentry  jerked 

If  they  couldn’t  ride  out  of  town  now,  his  gun  and  fired,  but  he  fired  too  late, 
they  never  could.  Toral  was  asleep.  As  he  pitched  from  his  saddle,  Burt  whirled 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  slip  out  of  the  into  the  thicket  and  calling  to  Connie  to 
place.  There  was  but  one  way  out,  with-  follow,  spurred  rapidly  on.  He  knew  a 
out  going  back  through  town.  That  was  trail  that  led  across  from  one  of  the  main 

the  same  trail  that  Burt  had  followed  into  trails  to  the  other.  He  had  been  making 

Toral.  What  he  wanted  more  than  any-  for  this  cross  trail  when  the  sentry 
thing  else  was  to  get  out  of  that  valley,  appeared.  It  would  lead  them  into  the 
over  a  rim  rock,  and  back  to  Dunston  and  trail  that  led  up  the  gorges  and  on  to 
Captain  Quill  Cloud.  He  had  learned  Dunston,  weH  ^yond  the  place  where 
plenty  to  set  the  old  Ranger  captain  wild  French  Dillon  and  his  servant  had  been 
with  rage.  killed.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  out 

He  might  have  to  shoot  his  way  out  of  in  this  cross  trail,  and  Burt  stopped  until 
the  valley,  and  was  willing  enough  to  do  the  girl  reached  his  side, 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned;  but  there  “Looks  like  these  trails  are  pretty  well 
was  Connie  Dillon.  He  had  to  consider  guarded,”  he  said.  “We  got  just  one 

htr  safety.  He  had  not  had  even  a  good  chance.  Miss  Dillon,  and  that  is  to  run 

look  at  the  girl’s  face,  and  now  it  was  for  it.  Think  you  can  stand  it?” 

shaded  by  a  broad  hat.  Nunez  had  been  “I — I’ll  try,”  said  the  slender,  white 

a  short  legged,  long  bodied  rogue,  and  his  faced  girl.  “Anything  to  get  out  of  Toral.” 
stirrups  fitted  the  girl  nicely.  Burt  noticed  “All  right,  we’re  going.  If  we  can  make 
that  she  sat  erect  in  her  saddle  and  kept  the  it  ten  miles,  we’ll  be  pretty  safe.  Keep 

horse  well  in  hand.  This  pleased  him,  for  right  behind  me  and  watch  the  trail  ahead, 
they  were  likely  to  have  to  run  for  it.  If  you  see  anybody,  wheel  your  horse  to 
As  it  grew  lighter,  he  appraised  the  clean  one  side,  so  you’ll  be  out  of  the  line  of 
limbed  horse  that  Connie  was  riding,  then  fire.  We  may  have  to  shoot  ourselves 
glanced  at  the  saddle.  It  was  of  ornate,  loose  from  this  mess.  Let’s  go.” 
hand  stamped  leather,  and  the  mountings  They  reached  the  main  trail,  and  thun- 
were  silver.  There  was  a  rifle  in  the  saddle  dered  on  through  the  valley,  gaining  the 
scabbard,  and  a  fine  pearl  handled  Colt’s  mouth  of  the  long  gorge.  Their  horses 
in  a  holster  at  the  saddle  horn,  with  its  were  blowing  by  this  time,  and  Burt  slowed 
long  belt  of  cartridges  wrapped  around  the  down. 

horn.  There  was  no  mistaking  one  thing.  “Five  more  miles  and  we’ll  be  over  the 
They  had  appropriated  la  king’s  charger,  rim  rock,”  he  said  encouragingly. 

What  of  it,  he  thought.  He  had  just  “Is — is  there  still  danger?”  asked 

killed  the  king!  Connie. 

“Yes,  but  I  think  we  have  passed  the 

Burt  wanted  to  take  the  trail  straight  worst,”  said  Burt,  his  keen  eyes  scanning 
,  for  the  mouth  of  the  long  gorge,  every  bush  as  they  went  along, 
and  the  gun  sight  notch  in  the  rim  \  mile  farther  on  they  passed  the  mouth 
rock  where  he  had  come  into  this  ante-  of  a  narrow  lateral  gorge  on  their  right, 
chamber  of  hell.  But  he  knew  that  Con-  Burt  glanced  into  it,  and  what  he  saw 
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turned  him  cold.  Twenty  mounted  men 
were  in  that  gorge,  and  <^ot  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  them. 

“Hold  on  tight!”  snapped  Burt.  “We’re 
going  to  ride.”  And  his  quirt  fell  across 
the  big  horse’s  hips,  driving  it  dh  in  front 
of  him.  The  horse,  maddened  by  the  blow, 
plunged  forward  at  a  furious  pace,  and 
Old  Blue  kept  right  at  its  heels. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  run. 
Burt  knew  he  couldn’t  fight  that  mob.  If 
they  gave  chase  there  was  little  hope,  for 
their  horses  were  fresh,  while  ne  and  Con¬ 
nie  had  already  run  theirs  five  miles. 
Three  miles  farther  on  they  would  strike 
the  steep  climb  leading  up  to  the  rim  rock. 
Spent  horses  qould  never  make  that  grade. 
The  gang  of  men  came  on,  whooping  and 
yelling  and  firing  their  pistols.  Burt  made 
no  move  to  fight  back.  That  first  mad 
burst  of  speed  had  taken  them  out  of  pistol 
range.  TTiey  were  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  lead,  and  he  was  trying  his 
best  to  keep  that  distance,' or  increase  it 
if  possible.  He  knew  what  Old  Blue 
could  do,  but  what  the  pampered  horse 
Connie  was  riding  could  do  was  another 
matter. 

They  held  the  lead  for  two  miles,  then 
Connie’s  horse  began  to  lose.  In  vain 
Burt  added  his  own  quirt  to  hers.  The 
horse  was  through.  They  could  hear 
the  pounding  of  hoofs  on  the  rocky  floor 
of  the  gorge,  drawing  steadily  nearer.  A 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  was  another 
narrow  lateral  gorge.  It  was  little  more 
than  a  crevice  in  the  towering  stone  wall, 
but  they  needed  shelter;  had  to  have  it. 
As  they  came  abreast  of  the  narrow  fissure 
a  rifle  cracked  behind  them,  and  the  king’s 
charger  stumbled  and  fell,  while  a  wild 
yell  went  up  from  the  pursuers.  Snatch¬ 
ing  his  carbine  from  its  scabbard,  Burt 
sprang  to  the  ground.  Seeing  that  Connie 
had  rolled  clear  of  the  fallen  horse,  and 
was  up,  he  jerked  the  rifle,  pistol  and  car¬ 
tridge  belt  from  her  saddle,  pushed  them 
into  her  hands,  and  said: 

“Stoop  low  and  run  into  that  gash, 
quick!”  Then  throwing  his  carbine  to 
his  face,  he  emptied  it  into  the  approaching 
horseman.  Several  empty  saddles  stopped 
them;  but  only  momentarily.  That  was 
all  he  hoped  for  as  he  darted  into  the  nar¬ 
row  gorge  after  Connie. 

A  hundred  feet  back  from  the  mouth 
of  that  narrow  caiion  lay  a  pile  of  great 


jagged  rocks  that  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  the  bluff  some  time  in  the  centuries  of 
erosion.  Just  as  the  fugitives  slipped 
behind  that  pile  of  stone,  a  storm  of 
bullets  swept  into  the  mouth  of  their 
retreat,  sending  chips  of  stone  all  about 
them. 

“Keep  low  and  close  against  the  rocks,” 
ordered  Burt,  as  he  took  a  handful  of  rifle 
cartridges  from  a  jacket  pocket  and  slipped 
them  through  the  loading  gate  of  his  car¬ 
bine.  In  spite  of  the  tight  place  he  was 
in,  and  the  little  hope  he  had  of  getting 
out  of  it,  Burt  was  thinking  of  his  horse. 
Just  as  he  had  emptied  his  gun,  and  turned 
to  run  for  the  little  canon,  he  had  seen 
Old  Blue  squat,  then  dash  away  up  the 
gorge.  He  knew  the  horse  was  hit,  and  was 
wondering  how  bad,  when  a  voice  outside 
the  little  nook  called  out: 

“Let’s  go  in  and  get  ’em,  fellows!  We’ve 
got  their  horses,  and  they  ain’t  got  as 
much  chance  as  a  feather  in  hell.  Come 
on.  All  together,  now!” 

Men  swarmed  in  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  gorge,  but  that  pile  of  rocks  was 
a  masked  battery  of  death.  There  was  a 
crevice  in  the  rocks  which  ^uted  fire  and 
lead.  Burt  knew  be  had  no  cartridges  to 
waste,  and  he  wasn’t  wasting  any.  He  bad 
to  check  that  first  rush  or  the  game  was 
lost  before  it  began.  If  he  succeeded, 
they’d  be  more  careful  after  that.  By  the 
time  he  had  emptied  his  own  carbine,  they 
had  checked.  Before  the  other  was  empty, 
they  had  withdrawn.  Three  lay  dead  at 
the  entrance,  while  a  dozen  had  staggered 
away,  more  or  less  seriously  hurt.  An 
altercation  was  going  on  among  them,  and 
Burt  could  hear  the  raised  voices: 

“If  you  want  anybody  to  go  into  that 
furnace  of  hell,  go  yourself!”  stormed  one 
of  the  men. 

“Well,  no  use  to  get  raw  about  it,” 
said  another,  who  was  evidently  the  leaderr, 
and  had  hung  back  when  the  rush  started. 
“We’ll  just  have  to  take  a  little  more 
time  and  starve  ’em  out.  They  ain’t  got 
no  grub,  no  water,  and  danged  little  air  in 
that  place.  They  won’t  last  long.” 

Burt  Bell  knew  those  fellows  meant  tq_ 
be  heard.  He  knew,  too,  that  when  the 
sun  got  straight  overhead  and  poured  down 
into  their  hiding  place,  with  all  those  white 
rocks  about  them,  it  would  be  like  a  fur¬ 
nace.  He  could  stand  it  all  right.  He  had 
stood  worse  many  a  time.  But  what  about 
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that  poor  little  girl?  Burt  still  looked 
upon  her  as  a  little  child  who  had  obviously 
been  nurtured  and  cared  fon  all  her  life. 
To  him  she  looked  so  helpless  there  among 
the  rocks  at  his  feet.  There  were  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes  from  a  sleepless 
night  of  grief.  Her  face  was  stained  with 
tears  and  dust.  She  was  an  object  of 
pity.  Something  for  any  real  man  to  fight 
to  the  end  for,  but  certainly  not  at  that 
time  to  fall  in  love  with.  .\nd  Frank 
Fenley  wanted  to  drag  her  to  the  dance 
halls  of  Toral.  Burt’s  gorge  rose  at  the 
thought.' 

All  this  time,  Ranger  Bell  was  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  entrance  to  their  fortress. 
They  might  try  to  rush  again,  but  he 
doubted  it.  They’d  wait  until  thirst  and 
weakness  made  him  blind,  and  then  rush 
him  again.  Wait  like  wolves  waiting  for 
a  crippled  calf  to  get  down  before  they 
set  their  fangs  to  its  throat.  He  glanced 
up  through  the  narrow  blue  slit  above,  him 
and  saw  a  lone  buzzard  circling  in  the 
sky.  Perhaps  it  was  the  dead  horse,  and 
perhaps  that  buzzard  had  quite  another 
feast  in  mind. 

At  noon,  when  the  sun  poured  down  into 
the  gorge  mercilessly,  and  no  breath  of 
wind  could  strike  them,  the  heat  became 
intolerable.  It  was  then  that  the  outlaws 
began  their  system  of  torture.  Just  outside 
the  entrance  one  yelled: 

“Hurry  up  with  that  water!”  Then, 
a  moment  later,  “Gosh!  That’s  the  cool¬ 
est,  best  water  I’ve  tasted  in  a  year.” 

Burt  glaiKed  down  at  Connie.  Her 
face  was  set  as  stone,  except  that  her  chin 
quivered.  That ‘was  going  to  cost  some¬ 
body  something.  The  men  went  on  with 
their  tantalizing  talk.  Presently  one  threw 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  it  splattered  on 
the  stones  in  the  mouth  of  the  little  canon. 
Just  the  point  of  an  elbow  showed,  but 
that  was  enough.  The  Ranger’s  rifle 
cracked,  and  that  arm  would  never  be  used 
again  to  commit  murder.  It  was  a  soft 
nosed  bullet  and  the  flattening  against  the 
bone  almost  severed  the  arm. 

If  Burt  had  been  by  himself,  he  would 
have  gone  out  of  there,  and  taken  his 
chance  of  shooting  it  out  with  what  was 
left  of  the  gang.  But,  when  he  looked  at 
Connie,  crouched  there  among  those  blis¬ 
tering  rocks,  he  knew  be  couldn’t  take  a 
chance  on  bdng  killed  and  leaving  her  to 
these  wolves. 


The  sun  slipped  on  to  the  west,  and 
there  was  shade  again,  but  no  ^ade 
could  ever  refund  what  the  burning 
sun  had  drawn  from  them.  Nothing  but 
water  could  save  them.  It  was  almost 
night  when  the  leader  said,  loud  enough 
to  be  plainly  heard:  / 

“Slim,  don’t  you  reckon  we  could  rustle 
a  stick  or  two  of  dynamite?  That  would 
bring  ’em  out,  pronto.” 

“Shore!  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  One 
of  the  boys  can  lope  into  town  and  get 
some.” 

“Well,  start  him  to  loping,  and  tell  him 
to  ride  reglar  and  hard.  I  don’t  want  to 
lose  a  whole  night’s  sleep  on  account  of 
this  little  mess.” 

It  is  strange  what  things  come  to  the 
human  mind  in  moments  of  danger.  Toral 
and  its  leading  citizen,  Frank  Fenley,  had 
written  on  Burt  Bell’s  memory  a  frightful 
list  of  misdeeds  for  which  he  hoped  they 
would  be  punished.  The  thought  that 
Fenley’s  men  would  mangle  the  body  of  a 
young  girl  with  dynamite,  rather  than  see 
her  slip  out  of  his  filthy  paws,  was  the 
final  count.  It  did  two  things.  It  deter¬ 
mined  Burt  to  take  Connie  out  of  that 
place  alive,  and  it  wrote  a  whole  chapter 
in  the  story  of  Toral.  Up  to  that  time, 
Burt  Bell  had  hated  only  Frank  Fenley. 
He  had  played  poker  with  the  other  men 
of  the  town,  had  drank  with  them  and 
danced  in  the  same  old-fashioned  square 
dances  with  them.  There  were  men  in 
that  band  out  there  for  whom  he  had 
bought  drinks.  But,  never  again.  The 
murder  of  two  women,  that  he  knew  of, 
the  willingness  to  murder  this  innocent  girl, 
merited  all  the  punishment  he  could  help 
give  Toral  and  its  citizens.  A  little  while 
after  dark,  Burt  leaned  down  to  the  girl 
and  whispered: 

“Think  you  could  walk?” 

“Yes,  I’m  sure  I  can.” 

“Fine!  Get  up  and  hold  onto  my  arm. 
Walk  as  light  as  you  can.  We  don’t  want 
to  make  any  noise.” 

Burt  left  the  rifles  and  the  extra  pistol. 
It  was  a  hazardous  thing  he  meant  to  try, 
aiKl  he  wanted  no  extra  burden.  Instep 
of  going  toward  the  opening  in  the  big 
draw,  he  went  to  the  bluff  and  felt  his 
way  back  into  the  narrow  crevice.  During 
those  hours  of  torture  he  had  studied 
every  crack  and  seam  in  that  bluff.  At 
last  they  came  to  where  the  gorge  appar- 
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ently  ended.  That  was  the  very  thing 
Burt  wanted  to  know.  He  didn’t  think 
it  ended  there,  and  he  was  right.  It  turned 
abruptly,  and  twenty  feet  farther  on  began 
a  narrow  slide  that  sloped  up  toward  the 
sky. 

“Now,”  whisp)ered  Burt,  “we  have  a 
choice  of  two  things.  We  can  stay  in 
here  until  they  blow  us  out  with  dynamite, 
or  we  can  try  to  climb  that,  and  risk  fall¬ 
ing  and  breaking  our  necks.  I  leave  the 
choice  to  you.” 

“No,  no!  There  is  no  choice.  Go 
ahead.  Maybe  you  can  climb  out.  If  I 
can’t — ^it  won’t  make  much  difference.” 

“It  will  make  this  much.  You  go  out, 
or  I  don’t  go.  You  take  the  lead,  and  I’ll 
follow.  Don’t  shove  down  any  more  rock 
than  you  can  help.  Take  it  slow.  It’s  a 
long  way  to  the  top.  When  you  get  tired, 
stop  and  rest.  Up  you  go.” 

Slowly  Connie  crept  up  the  steep  chute, 
with  Burt  but  a  little  way  behind  her. 
At  one  place  the  wall  rose  sheer  for  five  or 
six  feet.  Connie  stopped  until  Burt  came 
up  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

“We’ll  have  to  go  back,”  she  said  with 
a  sob  in  her  voice.  “It  is  so  straight  up 
here  that  it  leans  over  my  head.” 

“Can  you  reach  the  top  of  the  straight 
place?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  just  put  your  hands  as  high  as 
you  can,  and  we’ll  find  something  out.” 

Finding  a  solid  and  secure  foothold,  he 
seized  her  ankles,  and  said: 

“Stiffen  your  legs  and  up  you  go.” 

That  was  an  odd  thing  for  a  bashful 
young  fellow  like  Burt  to  say  to  a  lady, 
but  he  was  not  thinking  of  conventionali¬ 
ties  just  then.  Nor  was  Connie,  for  her 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  were  going  up 
as  if  she  were  a  reed.  More  than  that, 
before  she  went  up  a  foot,  her  hands  were 
above  a  level  shelf  that  extended  back 
farther  than  she  could  reach.  In  another 
minute  she  was  on  the  shelf,  and  to  her 
surprise,  Burt’s  head  and  shoulders  were 
above  the  ledge.  That  was  simple  enough. 
He  had  found  foothold  on  the  sides 
of  the  crevice,  and  followed  right  up 
after  her. 

“Let’s  rest  a  bit,”  he  said,  as  he  dragged 
himself  onto  the  ledge.  “That  kind  of 
stuff  is  hard  on  the  wind.  We’re  going  too 
fast.  We’ll  get  out  of  breath  and  can’t 
make  the  next  rough  place.  We’re  more 


than  halfway  to  the  top  now.  I  can  feel 
the  wind  blowing.” 

As  they  sat  resting,  Burt  was  thinking. 
He  wondered  if  there  was  a  notch  in  the 
rim  rock  at  the  top  of  this  slide,  or  did 
it  extend  far  out  over  the  little  crevice, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  climb  out 
to  the  open  when  they  reached  it.  What 
had  made  this  groove  in  the  solid  stone, 
anyway?  He  recalled  that  Happy  Nell 
had  said:  “Do  this,  and  God  will  remem¬ 
ber  you  when  you  are  in  a  tight.”  Connie 
roused  him  from  his  reverie  by  saying: 

“I’m  rested,  if  you  are.” 

“Fine!  Go  ahead,  but  take  it  slow.” 

They  went  ahead  for  some  time,  and 
then  Connie  slipped  and  came  tumbling 
back  on  him. 

“Steady!  ”  he  called,  as  he  caught  her  and 
braced  his  feet  against  the  rough  side  of  the 
groove.  “What’s  the  trouble  up  there?” 

“Why — ^why  it’s  slick,  and  wet.” 

“Wet!  Thank  God!  It’s  a  seep  spring! 
Try  it  again.  I’ll  boost  your  feet.” 

Five  minutes  later  they  had  drunk 
their  fill  of  pure,  cool  water  from 
a  little  pocket  in  the  stone  and  were 
resting  on  a  dry  shelf  above  the  spring. 
Burt’s  mental  query  about  what  made 
that  groove  in  the  stone  was  answered. 
Throughout  the  centuries,  with  eternal 
constancy,  that  little  spring,  in  wet  seasons, 
had  kept  on  the  job  of  whittling  a  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  gorge. 
From  where  they  sat,  Burt  could  see  the 
scrub  cedars  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  out¬ 
lined  against  the  sky.  It  couldn’t  be  more 
than  thirty  feet. 

“Just  sit  still  and  rest  while  I  take  a 
look  up  here,”  he  said  and,  rising,  started 
on  up  the  groove.  But  it  was  not  a  groove 
any  more,  just  a  broad  slope  that  led  up 
to  the  cedars.  He  was  back  in  a  minute. 

“Uets  take  another  drink  for  luck,  and 
go  from  here!  ”  he  cried  “It’s  all  over  now 
but  the  shouting!” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  above  the 
rim  rock,  their  hats  off  and  the  cool  night 
wind  fanning  their  hot  faces. 

“Well,  we’re  out  of  that  trap,  thank 
God!”  said  Burt  fervently.  “I’ve  seen 
whole  lot  of  places  and  a  whole  lot  of  waj’s 
that  I’d  rather  die  than  be  blown  to 
rags  by  dynamite  in  that  hole.” 

“Do — do  we  have  to  die,  at  all — I  mean 
now?”  asked  Connie. 
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“I  hope  not,  lady,  but  they’s  an  awful 
hard  deal  ahead  of  us,  and  it  may  be  too 
much  for  you.  It’s  about  two  mile  from 
here  to  the  trail,  and  it’s  thirty  mile  from 
there  to  Dunston.  I  got  an  idea  you  never 
iralked  much  in  high  heeled  boots.” 

“No,  but — I’d  walk  barefoot  to  get  out 
of  this  terrible  place.” 

“You  wouldn’t  walk  very  far  barefooted 
on  these  rocks  and  pincushion  cactus. 
We’ll  walk  a  while,  and  when  you  get  tired 
just  sing  out  and  well  stop  and  rest  a 
while.  Let’s  go.” 

They  had  walked  a  mile  when  Burt 
saw  that  the  girl  was  staggering  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  by  sheer  grit.  He  stopp^,  and  she 
ptnted: 

“I — I’m  sorry,  but — I  believe  Ill  have 
to  rest.” 

He  found  a  smooth,  flat  stone,  so  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  a  rattlesnake,  and 
sat  her  down  on  it.  Then  he  went  on  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  about  all  sorts  of  things  to  take 
her  mind  off  their  plight  and  her  troubles. 

“What  is  your  name?”  she  asked 
suddenly. 

“Why,  didn’t  Nell  tell  you?” 

“She  said  it  was  ‘Skinny,’  but  that  isn’t 
a  name.”~ 

“No,  I  reckon  it  ain’t,”  said  Burt, 
slowly,  “but  it’s  the  only  name  that  any¬ 
body  in  Toral  knows  for  me.  I - ” 

“Oh,  please  pardon  me!  I — I  didn’t 
mean  to  be  inquisitive.  If  you  don’t  want 
people  to  know  your  name,  I  have  no 
right - ” 

“Sometimes  I  don’t.”  And  Burt  spoke 
in  a  musing  tone.  “But  I  think  I’d  like 
for  you  to  know  it,  and  this  may  be  the 
last  chance  I’ll  have  to  tell  you.  My  name 
is  Burton  Bell.” 

“Are  you  a  cowboy.  Mister  Bell?” 

“I  useid  to  be,  but  I’m  not  now.” 

“What  do  you —  No,  nol  I  don’t 
mean - ” 

Connie  had  run  into  a  pocket.  To  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Pecos,  men  who  rode  were  either 
cowboys  or  outlaws,  and  often  both. 

“Yes’m,  I  reckon  you  do.  Yop’ve  sorty 
taken  me  on  yo’  faith  in  Happy  Nell’s 
judgment,  and  you  got  a  right  to  know 
what  you  drew  in  the  deal.  I  don’t  reckon 
it’ll  be  a  secret  much  longer.  I’m  a  Texas 
Ranger.” 

“Ranger!  Did  you  know  that  there  is 
a  reward  for  dead  Rangers  in  Toral?” 


“No,  ma’m.  I  didn’t  know  that  when  I 
went  in  there.  I  been  reminded  of  it  pretty 
reg’lar  ever  since  I  got  into  town  last 
night.” 

“Where  are  we  going  now?” 

“If  our  feet  hold  out  I  aim  to  go  to 
company  headquarters,  at  Dunston.” 

“And  what  will  the  Rangers  do  when 
they  know  what  happened  to  you  in 
Toral?” 

“I  don’t  know,  ma’m.  Right  smart,  I 
expect.” 

“Will  they  go  to  Toral?” 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder  they  went  there 
some,  yes’m.” 

“How  many  men  are  there  in  your  com¬ 
pany?” 

“Eighteen  in  all.” 

“That  isn’t  many,  is  it?” 

“Yes’m.  That’s  right  smart — Rangers.” 

“If  they  were  all  like  you  it  would  be.” 

“They’re  not  all  like  me.  The  rest  are 
real  Rangers.  I’m  just  the  kid  in  the 
company.” 

Connie  reserved  her  reply  to  that.  From 
her  viewpoint,  Burt’s  actions  had  been  any¬ 
thing  but  kiddish.  They  got  up  presently 
and  struggled  on  across  &e  rocky  plain. 
They  made  another  mile,  and  this  time 
they  stopped  to  rest  at  the  trail,  just  where 
it  bfoke  over  the  rim  rock  through  the 
gun  sight  notch. 

“See  those  lights  twinkling  yonder?” 
asked  Burt. 

“Yes.  What  are  they?” 

“The  lights  of  Toral,  and - ” 

“Hush!  Listen!” 

The  drum  of  many  hoofbeats  was  com¬ 
ing  steadily  toward  them  from  somewhere 
out  on  the  plain. 

CHAPTER  III 

OLD  BLUE  COULD  ALMOST  TALK 

ABOUT  noon  that  day,  when  the  leader 
of  the  Toralese  picket  was  torturing 
'  X  V  Burt  and  Connie  with  his  talk  about 
fine,  cool  water,  Captain  Quill  Cloud  sat 
in  the  scant  shade  of  his  tent.  He  was 
cursing,  as  usual.  This  time  it  was  because 
he  had  received  orders  to  protect  two  more 
defenseless  hamlets  west  of  the  Pecos  from 
the  ravages  of  desperadoes.  Hearing  hoofs 
pounding  the  trail,  he  looked  up  to  see  Old 
Blue  come  storming  into  camp  without  a 
rider. 
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“Now  what  the  hell  has  happened  to 
that  kid?”  demanded  Captain  Quill  of  the 
world,  known  and  unknown. 

Grizzled  old  Sergeant  Dugan  caught  the 
horse,  but  Blue  cavorted  at  the  end  of  the 
bridle,  and  refused  to  be  quieted.  He  was 
foaming  with  sweat  and  his  eyes  were  star¬ 
ing,  while  he  breathed  in  great,  heaving 
gasps. 

“Clean  loco,”  said  the  sergeant. 

“Loco, .  hell!”  stormed  Captain  Quill. 
“He  can’t  talk,  but  he’s  doin’  his  damned¬ 
est  to  tell  what  happened.  Look  him  over 
and  see  what’s  the  matter  with  him.” 

Two  or  three  other  men  came  up  and 
held  the  horse  by  main  force  while  Dugan 
examined  him.  Finally,  Dugan  pointed  to 
the  trouble. 

“Yes,”  snorted  the  captain.  “I  see  it. 
Crazy,  is  he?  You’d  be  crazy,  too,  if  you 
had  a  bullet  burn  clean  across  the  inside 
of  yo’  hind  leg,  high  up  as  that  is,  and  it 
full  of  sweat  and  burning  you  up  alive. 
Get  a  bucket  of  water  and  wash  it.  Then 
put  some  bacon  grease  on  it.” 

“He  won’t  let  us  get  to  him.  Captain. 
Won’t  let  us  touch  him.” 

“Touch,  hell!  Throw  that  horse  and 
doctor  him.”  And  Captain  Quill  Cloud 
turned  and  strode  toward  his  tent. 

About  the  time  they  had  finished  the 
job,  and  turned  Old  Blue  into  the  tem¬ 
porary  corral  they  had  built.  Captain  Quill 
strode  out  of  his  tent  all  booted  and 
spurred.  He  had  two  pistols  at  his  belt, 
and  a  carbine  in  his  hand.  No  man  in  the 
company  had  ever  seen  two  guns  on  his 
captain  before,  and  they  all  looked  at  him 
in  wonder. 

“Yes,  I  got  on  two,”  he  snapped.  “If  you 
got  two,  you  better  put  ’em  on.  Saddle 
up.  We’re  going  to  ride,  and  I  think  we’re 
going  at  least  halfway  to  hell.  Pack  a 
couple  of  braunks  with  a  light  camp  kit 
and  some  blankets.  Put  the  kid’s  saddle 
on  an  extra  horse  and  take  it  along.  He’ll 
need  it — if  we  find  him  alive.  If  we  find 
him  dead — which  is  more  likely — ^we’ll 
need  it  to  bring  him  in  on.” 

Old  Sergeant  Dugan  had  rangered  with 
Captain  Quill  since  they  were  boys,  and 
he  knew  his  captain  as  no  other  man  knew 
him.  He  knew  that  for  some  reason  Quill 
Cloud  set  a  lot  of  store  by  this  boy,  and 
he  guessed  what  that  reason  was.  Cloud 
had  made  more  good  Rangers  than  any 
officer  in  the  service.  He  knew  men,  knew 


the  stuff  Rangers  were  made  of  and,  select¬ 
ing  his  raw  material  with  shrewd  care,  he 
turned  out  real  Rangers. 

In  half  an  hour  the  company  was  on  the 
march,  taking  the  same  trail  that  Burt 
Bell  had  taken  twenty-four  hours  earlier. 
They  couldn’t  make  the  speed  that  Old 
Blue  had  made,  driving  their  pack  ponies, 
but  they  moved  along,  watching  the  trail, 
and  thinking  they  might  find  Burt  Bell, 
either  dead  or  too  badly  wounded  to  ride. 
Captain  Quill’s  stubby  gray  mustache 
wriggled  and  writhed  frantically,  as  he 
muttered  and  cursed: 

“That  braunk  was  shot  from  behind! 
he  growled.  “Not  just  common  killers, 
but  cold  murderers,  that  shoot  a  man  in  the 
back.  Damn  a  man,  or  any  other  man, that 
would  do  a  thing  like  that.  If  that  boy  has 
been  potted  like  a  wolf,  without  being  given 
any  sort  of  chance,  and  I  find  it  out.  I’ll 
have  a  pair  of  ears  for  every  damn  linger 
and  toe  he’s  got.  I  will,  damn  me!” 

Night  came  on  and  darkness  fell,  but 
they  were  still  some  miles  short  of  the  rim 
rock.  When  they  reached  it,  far  into  the 
night,  the  company  came  to  a  halt. 
Crouched  behind  a  clump  of  scrub  cedars 
a  few  feet  away,  Burt  and  Connie  listened. 

“You  know  this  Country  pretty  well, 
don’t  you,  Dugan?”  growled  Captain  Quill 
Cloud.  “Where  are  we  and  what’s  down  in 
that  hole?” 

“Why,  it’s  twenty  years  since  I  was 
in  here,”  replied  Dugan.  “We  trailed  old 
Victorio  and  some  of  his  braves  into  that 
place.  My  recollection  is  that  this  is  the 
edge  of  the  rim  rock,  and  that  there  is 
a  long  gorge  down  there  that  leads  into  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  below  here.” 

“Know  where  Toral  is?” 

“No  sir,  I  don’t.  Toral  wasn’t  bom 
when  I  was  in  here.  The  only  towns  west 
of  the  Pecos  then  were  Old  Ysleta  and  a 
few  shacks  at  El  Paso.” 

“It’s  the  Rangers!”  whispered  Burt  to 
Connie.  “We’re  all  right  now.  I’ll  speak 
to  them  in  a  moment.” 

“I — I’m  so  thankful,”  sighed  Connie. 
“I  thought  sure  we  were  caught  again.” 

“Hell  of  a  note!”  roared  Captain  QuiD. 
“Trying  to  slip  up  on  something,  and  don't 
know  where  it’s  at.  No  telling  what  we’D 
stumble  into,  all  because  we  don’t  h.now 

where  Toral  is.  Why,  dammit,  I - ” 

“I  know  where  Toral  is,”  came  a  voice 
from  a  little  cedar  not  fifty  feet  away, 
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where  Burt  had  crept,  leaving  Connie 
where  she  was. 

“Who’s  that?”  snapped  Captain  Quill. 
“Private  Bell,  sir.”  And  Burt  stepped 
out  from  his  little  cedar. 

“Bell!  What  the  scorchin’  middle  fur¬ 
nace  of  hell  are  you  doing  prowling  around 
out  here  on  the  prairie  afoot  like  a  damn 
kioty?” 

“It’s  a  right  smart  story.  Captain.  This 
ain’t  a  very  good  place  to  tell  it,  and  it 
ain’t  a  very  good  place  to  talk  loud.  We’ve 
got  to  hide.” 

“Hide,  hell!”  roared  Captain  Quill. 
“What  has  M  Company  got  to  hide  from? 

It  ain’t  never  hid  yet.” 

“I  know,”  drawled  Burt,  “but  a  hunter 
hides  from  game  when  he  wants  to  slip 
up  on  it.  I’d  like  to  find  a  quiet  place 
to  make  my  report.”  ■ 

“Oh.  you  would?  Well,  you  seem  to 
know  this  country.  Where’s  a  good  place 
to  camp?” 

“About  ten  miles  south  of  here  there 
is  a  place  where  a  few  little  springs  keep 
i  some  water  in  pot  holes.  It’s  the  head  of 
another  draw  that  leads  into  the  valley 
below  this  one.” 

“All  right.  It’s  a  long  way  to  go  to 
camp,  but  if  you  say  so.  Ain’t  they  no 
water  in  this  draw  ahead  of  us?” 

“Yes,  sir.  But  they’s  also  a  good  deal  else 
in  there,  and  we  can’t  see  it  well  at  night.” 

“I  see.  What’s  that  bunch  of  twinkling 
lights?” 

“The  lights  of  Toral,  sir.” 

“Huh!  I’m  damn  glad  to  know  it.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  Toral  was  a  myth  that 
had  been  created  by  the  adjutant  general, 
sorty  like  Santa  Claus,  and  the  Sandman, 
and  them.  Crawl  onto  that  extra  horse 
and  lead  out  for  your  camping  place  1” 
“There’s  a  lady  with  me,  sir.” 

“What!  A  lady!  Why  didn’t  you  say 
so?  Let  me  set  up  here  and  cuss  my 
head  off  right  before  her!  We  have  only 

one  extra  horse,  so - ” 

“She  can  take  it  and  I’ll  walk.” 

"Walk  nothing!  Put  the  lady  on  the 
horse,  and  you  get  up  behind  Dugan. 
Let’s  go.” 

Burt  called  Connie,  and  she  came 
^  timidly  forth  from  her  hiding  place. 
Captain  Quill  Cloud’s  rough  voice 
and  his  blistering  oaths  had  terrified  her 
iloiost  as  much  as  the  outlaws  had  done. 


but  she  didn’t  hear  him  swear  again.  He 
almost  swore  when  he  saw  what  looked  to 
be  a  slender  boy  flash  into  the  saddle  on 
that  extra  horse  and  rein  the  animal  into 
the  trail.  As  they  moved  out,  setting  a 
course  by  the  stars  almost  south.  Captain 
Quill  dropped  to  the  rear,  where  he  kept  up 
a  steady  patter  of  profanity  at  low  breath, 
like  a  monk  telling  his  beads,  while  the 
caterpillar  wriggled  and  twisted  in  fury. 

Captain  Quill  Cloud  didn’t  mean  to  be 
wick^.  Indeed  he  wasn’t  wicked.  He 
tried  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
believed  he  was  one.  More  than  that,  he 
had  a  heart  in  him  as  big  as  a  house. 
That  very  day.  Sergeant  Dugan,  who  never 
swore,  had  made  a  remark  just  after  Cap¬ 
tain  Quill  had  given  way  to  a  ^)ecially 
eloquent  and  artistic  burst  of  profanity. 

“Yes,  I'knSw  it’s  a  habit,  Dugan,  and 
a  mighty  bad  one  for  a  Christian  like  me,” 
Quill  had  said,  “and  I’m  going  to  quit  it. 
But  when  I  get  a  lot  of  fool  orders  from 
the  adjutant  general’s  office,  written  by 
some  fool  that  don’t  know  as  much  about 
this  country  west  of  the  Pecos  as  he  knows 
about  China,  why  .  .  .  Hellfire  and  dam¬ 
nation!  Excuse  me,  Dugan,  but  when  I 
think  about  that,  if  I  don’t  cuss  I’ll  just 
naturally  bust  wide  open.  Damn  me!” 

So,  the  worst  thing  about  having  a 
woman  in  the  outfit  was  that  Captain  Quill 
was  likely  to  explode,  for  he  would  never 
swear  in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  know¬ 
ingly.  As  he  rode  along  he  was  wondering 
what  could  be  done  with  this  girl.  He 
might  send  her  to  Dunston,  but  she  would 
be  no  better  off  there  than  in  the  Ranger 
camp;  probably  not  as  well  off,  for  his 
men  would  respect  her.  There  was  not 
a  woman  in  Dunston,  and  the  nearest 
women  he  knew  anything  about  were  in 
Fort  Stockton,  in  one  direction,  and  El 
Paso  the  other;  and  both  places  were  miles 
and  miles  away.  That,  of  course,  was  not 
considering  the  ladies  of  Toral,  if  any,  as 
human  women. 

“She’ll  be  safe  enough  in  camp,”  he 
muttered,  “but  what  the  hell  can  we  do 
with  her  when  we  ride  into  Toral?” 

The  place  Burt  led  them  to  was  an 
idyllic  spot.  It  was  on  high  mesa,  yet 
one  could  ride  within  half  a  mile  of  it 
and  never  see  it.  Captain  Quill  was  sure 
they  had  traveled  ten  miles,  and  yet  could 
see  no  sign  of  broken  country,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  riders  in  front  of  him  began  to 
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disapp>ear.  They  were  riding  down  a  steep, 
narrow  trail  that  led  into  a  wide  depres¬ 
sion  about  half  a  mile  long.  It  was  above 
the  rim  rock,  and  at  the  southwest  end 
it  opened  to  the  Rio  Grande  draws,  becom¬ 
ing  a  deep  canon.  There  was  but  the  one 
entrance  to  it,  for  it  narrowed  at  the  lower 
end,  and  broke  over  a  sheer  bluff. 

\^en  all  the  riders  were  down,  Burt 
dismounted  and  tied  a  rope  across  the  nar¬ 
row  cut  they  had  followed,  making  it  fast 
to  a  little  bush  on  each  side.  He  explained 
that  they  could  now  turn  their  horses  loose 
to  graze,  as  there  was  no  other  way  out. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  there  were 
‘  several  litUe  wrings.  The  water  from  them 
flowed  out,  sank  to  the  rock  and  then 
spread  toward  the  lower  end,  subirrigating 
the  entire  little  valley,  which  was  covered 
with  lush  grass.  The  depression  was  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  grove  of  trees  in  it  that 
couldn’t  be  seen  from  out  on  the  plain. 
Captain  Quill  described  it,  when  daylight 
came,  as  “a  place  that  God  must  have 
made  on  purpose.” 

Camp  was  made  well  back  in  the  grove, 
and  when  Burt  and  Connie  had  eaten  some 
cold  food  and  drunk  coffee  that  was  made 
hurriedly  they  were  considerably  refreshed. 
There  was  a  small  tent  in  the  outfit  which 
Captain  Quill  Cloud  carried  since  he  had 
become  stiff  in  the  joints,  but  which  was 
rarely  set  up.  This  was  now  stretched 
between  two  trees,  and  Captain  Cloud  said; 

“Now,  young  lady,  I  got  a  daughter 
that  looks  about  like  you.  You’ll  be  as 
Safe  in  that  little  tent  as  you  would  be 
anywhere  on  earth.  And  what  you  need 
is  sleep.  There’s  a  pallet  in  there.  Good 
night.” 

For  an  hour  after  Connie  went  into  the 
tent,  and  straightway  into  a  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  Captain  Quill  and  his  men 
squatted  in  a  circle  far  enough  away  from 
the  camp  that  their  low  conversation  would 
not  disturb  the  sleeper.  Ranger  Burt  Bell 
made  a  detailed  report  of  his  scouting, 
including  the  day’s  battle  for  his  life  and 
the  life  of  the  young  woman  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  him. 

“Kill  women,  do  they?”  snorted  Captain 
Quill.  “Offer  a  reward  for  Rangers’  ears, 
same  as  if  they  were  kioties.  Smugglers, 
killers;  got  everything  mean,  opium 
joints  and  all!”  And  then  if  the  grass 
wasn’t  withered  around  where  they  sat. 


cursing  wouldn’t  do  it.  When  he  was  out 
of  breath,  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  said; 
“What’s  yo’  idea  about  cleaning  up  this 
place,“Bell?” 

“My  idea  is  that  you  won’t  make  any 
report  of  your  raid  on  Toral.” 

“Why  won’t  I  report  it.  Mean  I  won’t 
go  there?” 

“No  sir,  it’s  like  this.  Best  I  could 
make  out,  this  French  Dillon  and  his 
daughter,  and  poor  old  Happy  Nell,  were 
the  last  real  humans  in  the  place.  M 
the  rest  had  got  out.  What  happens  when 
we  get  in  there  won’t  be  fit  to  report.” 

“Huh!  I  see  what  you  mean.  Go  ahead. 
How  do  you  think  we  better  tackle  the 
job?” 

“My  idea  is  to  lay  right  in  here  until 
tomorrow  evening.  Then  we’ll  go  down 
this  draw,  work  up  the  river,  and  shut  ' 
Toral’s  back  door  into  Mexico,  .^ftet 
that - ” 

“Yes,  after  that!”  growled  Captain 
Quill.  “Do  you  know  this  Frank  Fenley, 
the  big  bull  of  Toral?” 

“Yes,  I  know  him.”  .\nd  there  was  a  cold 
hardness  in  Burt’s  tone  that  didn’t  escape 
the  captain. 

“.All  right,  kid,”  he  drawled.  “Just  so  you 
don’t  let  him  get  away.  Hunt  your  blan¬ 
kets  now.  Men  can’t  work  without  sleep.” 

“I’d  like  to  go  to  Dunston,”  said  Burt. 

“Dunston?  What  for?” 

“Got  to  get  a  horse  and  saddle  for  the 
young  lady.  Then  I  left  my  carbine  in 
that  trap.  There’s  an  extra  one  at  quar¬ 
ters  and  I  may  need  it.  I’ll  sleep  a  while 
when  I  get  there,  and  get  back  here  a  little 
while  after  noon.” 

“Go  ahead.  You’ve  earned  the  right  to 
dress  for  that  Toral  party,  to  suit  your¬ 
self.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Burt  Bell  rode  away 
from  the  camp,  to  add  another  journey  of 
more  than  twenty  miles  to  that  long  and 
hazardous  day’s  trail.  The  Rangers,  rolled 
in  their  blankets  and  went  to  sleep. 

IT  WAS  almost  noon  when  Connie  awoke. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
tent  above  her.  She  had  merely  pulled 
off  her  boots  and  jacket,  unbutton^  the 
collar  of  the  woolen  shirt  she  wore,  and 
went  to  sleep.  Now  she  had  to  look  about 
a  moment  before  she  could  quite  locate 
herself.  Memory  of  the  Ranger  camp  came 
to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  she  heard  a 
soft,  drawling  voice  say: 
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“Ill  raise  you  two  more  whole  beans.” 
“Just  let  me  take  one  mo’  little  peep 
at  tny  keerds,”  replied  another  voice. 

Connie  crawled  to  the  tent  flap  and 
peered  out.  Six  grim  faced  Rangers  were 
(laying  poker  on  a  blanket,  as  if  they  had 
no  other  business  in  life.  A  little  way 
from  them,  Captain  Quill  sat  on  the 
ground,  leaning  against  a  tree.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  was  wriggling,  in  silent  prayer — ^per¬ 
haps.  Presently,  having  drawii  on  boots 
and  jacket,  and  buttoned  her  collar,  Con¬ 
nie  stepped  out  and  the  captain  was  on 
his  feet  in  an  instant.  Mr.  Bell?  Why 
he  had  gone  to  Dunston,  to  get  a  horse 
and  saddle  for  her.  Yes,  he  would  be  back 
I  any  time,  now.  Dinner  would  be  ready  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Connie  went  to  the  spring  to  make  her 
I  abhitions,  and  ^he  was  entranced  with  the 
!  wild  beauty  of  the  place.  When  she  got 
back  to  camp,  dinner  was  ready  and  she 
iws  ready  for  it,  rough  fare  as  it  was. 

'  Dinner  over.  Captain  Quill  Cloud  took 
I  Connie  a  little  way  from  the  camp,  and 
they  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

“Little  lady,”  said  the  captain.  “I’ve 
:  been  puzzling  my  brains  about  what  to  do 
I  with  you.  I  guess  you  know  that  the  com- 
|pany  is  on  the  way  to  clean  up  Toral. 
There’s  no  place  in  a  hundred  miles  of 
[here  that  I  know  of  where  there  is  a 
1  woman.  I  coifld  detail  a  couple  of  men  to 

[Stay  here  with  you,  but - ” 

“No,  no!  You’ll  n^  all  your  men. 

I  Toral  is  a  terrible  place.” 

“That’s  what  I  was  thinking.  But  you 
I  can’t  stay  here  by  yourself.” 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  stay  here.  I’ll  go 
j  with  you.” 

“You  have  no  idea  what  that  will  be 
!  lie.  It’ll  be  no  place  for  a  woman.” 

“It  can’t  be  worse  than  what  I  went 
[through  yesterday.” 

“Maybe  not.  Tell  me  about  yesterday.” 
Connie  told  the  story,  and  wl^n  she  had 
[finished,  the  captain  said: 

“That  ain’t  just  the  way  Burt  told  it  to 
I  me  last  night.  You’ve  told  me  all  he  told, 
but  you’ve  told  more.  He  didn’t  tell  me 
I  about  taking  all  them  chances,  and  like  that.” 

“He  wouldn’t  take  credit  for  half  his 
bravery,”  said  Connie.  “I  know  he  would  be 
lie  that,  but — Captain  Quill  Cloud,  Mister 
Bell  is  the  bravest  man  in  the  worldl” 
“Don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  old 
[Ranger  captain  drily.  “I  ain’t  seen  ’em 


all  in  a  pinch.  I  don’t  think  Bell  is  much 
afraid  of  boogers.” 

“He  isn’t  afraid  of  anything  on  earth.” 

“I  think  you’re  mistaken,”  and  Captain 
Quill  Cloud’s  mustache  wiggled  in  a  jolly 
grin.  “I’m  pretty  sure  he’s  afraid  of  you. 
He’s  about  the  most  bashful  chap  I  ever 
saw.  How  old  are  you?” 

“Twenty,”  replied  Connie. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were  a  little  girl, 
with  that  outfit  on.  If  you’re  that  old, 
you  can  have  your  own  way  about  what 
you  do.  Women  usually  do,  anyway.” 

“Then,  when  the  Rangers  ride  for  Toral, 

I  ride  with  them.  I  can’t  fight,  but  I  can 
hold  horses.  I  have  a  right  to  sec  some¬ 
thing  happen  to  Toral  for  what  it  has  done 
to  me.” 

“How  on  earth  did  your  father  ever 
come  to  take  you  to  such  a  place?” 

“Father  had  been  in  a  small  business 
of  his  own  and  went  broke.  Mister  Fenley 
offered  him  an  attractive  salary  to  go  to 
Toral.  Mother  and  I  wanted  to  help  him 
get  on  his  feet  again,  so  we  agreed  to  go. 
We  had  heard  that  the  people  in  Western 
towns  were  rough,  but  we  never  dreamed 
of  a  place  like  Toral.  Indeed,  it  wasn’t 
so  bad  when  we  first  went  there  and  there 
were  several  respectable  families  in  town. 
Then  it  began  to  get  worse.  The  other 
good  people  gradually  left.  Father  and  I 
were  the  last  to  leave,  and — we  waited  too 
long.” 

Captain  Quill  went  on  asking  her  ques¬ 
tions  for  a  while,  and  then  he  said: 

“Well,  we  won’t  start  until  night.  You’ve 
got  until  then  to  make  up  your  mind  what 
you  want  to  do.” 

“It’s  already  made  up,”  said  Connie 
simply  and,  rising,  she  strolled  away  toward 
the  head  of  the  ba»n. 

“I  reckon  God  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  He  made  some  women  the  way  He 
did,”  mused  Captain  Quill  as  he  watched 
Connie  walk  away.  “The  Kid  said  this 
prl  had  more' nerve  than  any  other  woman 
in  the  world.  She  just  about  went  through 
hell  yesterday,  and  it  didn’t  bluff  her.  I’ll 
bet  him  two  to  one  that  he  don’t  know 
yet  how  much  nerve  she’s  got.” 

i 

CONNIE  strolled  on  to  where  the 
water  from  a  spring  trickled  into 
a  basin  in  the  rock,  filled  it,  then 
seeped  away,  to  do  its  mite  toward  irri¬ 
gating  the  little  valley.  There  were  half 
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a  dozen  tiny  sun  perch  in  the  little  basin, 
and  she  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  small 
tree  to  watch  them.  From  time  to  time 
she  let  her  eyes  roam  over  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  little  retreat.  It  was  a  lovely  place. 
She  had  come  to  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  her 
life.  Her  world,  the  world  she  had  known, 
was  gone.  With  it,  her  girlhood  was  gone. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  facing  the  cold 
realities  of  life. 

Her  father  had  been  the  last  relative  that 
she  knew  of.  They  had  been  broke  when 
they  went  to  Toral.  He  had  started  out  of 
there  with  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
and  currency.  The  killers  had  obviously 
taken  it.  She  was  a  pauper.  What  would 
she  do,  where  would  she  go,  when  the 
cleaning  of  Toral  was  over?  Perhaps  she 
wouldn’t  go  anywhere.  Perhaf)s  she  would 
go  as  poor,  misguided  Happy  Nell  had 
gone.  What  did  it  matter?  Men  died  in 
battle.  Probably  some  of  those  Rangers 
would  die  in  battle  at  Toral.  What  more 
glorious  death  than  to  die  trying  to  make 
the  world  decent  and  a  fit  place  for  human 
beings  to  live?  Even  Burt  Bell  might  die 
in  that  battle,  or  be  wounded.  She  started 
uneasily  at  the  thought.  She  had  never 
seen  a  man  like  this  young  Ranger.  He 
was  a  boy,  in  many  ways.  Women  went  to 
war  and  nursed  the  wounded  on  battle¬ 
fields.  What  better  way  could  she  serve? 
Yes,  her  mind  was  made  up;  she’d  go. 

As  yet,  she  didn’t  realize  why  she  was 
going,  didn’t  realize  the  terror  that  awaited 
in  Toral.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  awful 
volcano  of  rage  that  was  seething  in  the 
honest  heart  of  Captain  Quill  Cloud.  He 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  she  didn’t  know 
that  when  he  was  calm  he  was  most  to 
be  feared.  She  hadn’t  heard  the  terrible 
burst  of  rage  he  had  expressed  when  Burt 
told  him  of  women  being  murdered  at  Toral 
and  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  lawlessness 
being  openly  indulged  in.  Toral  was  in  Tex¬ 
as,  and  Cloud  was  a  Texas  Ranger,  sworn 
to  uphold  the  peace,  dignity,  and  decency 
of  his  State.  At  last,  her  mind  definitely 
made  up,  Connie  strolled  back  to  camp. 

As  she  approached  the  camp,  Burt  Bell 
rode  in  and  dismounted.  He  was  riding 
Old  Blue  and  was  leading  the  horse  he 
had  ridden  away.  Somewhere,  he  had 
found  another  saddle. 

“Come  here.  Miss  Connie,”  he  called, 
“and  let’s  see  if  these  stirrups  are  right  for 


He  offered  his  hand  for  a  step,  and 
Connie  went  up  into  the  saddle.  After  that 
he  adjusted  the  stirrup  straps  and  laced 
them  securely.  He  didn’t  ask  questions 
about  whether  she  was  going  with  them. 
Seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  was  nowhere  else  for  her  to  go. 
When  the  stirrups  were  adjusted  to  her 
liking,  he  assisted  her  to  disnaount,  and 
she  went  on  to  the  tent.  He  unsaddled 
the  horses.  And  when  he  laid  his  saddle 
down  by  a  tree  he  handled  it  carefully. 
There  was  a  considerable  roll  at  the  cantle 
of  it.  A  first  aid  kit,  possibly,  for  there 
were  apt  to  be  wounds;  and  Burt  was  a 
thoughtful  fellow. 

They  ate  supper  well  before  night, 
mounted  and  climbed  out  of  the  basin, 
tying  the  rope  across  the  trail  to  keep  the 
pack  ponies  from  getting  away  while  they 
were  gone.  The  red  light  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  on  the  grim  faces  of  the  Rangers 
and  the  pale,  set  face  of  Connie  Dillon, 
as  Burt  led  them  through  a  gap  in  the 
edge  of  the  rim  rock  and  down  into  the 
deep  gorge  below  their  retreat.  Here  they 
halted,  and  Captain  Quill  said: 

“Sure  you  know  the  way,  Burt?” 

“Yes,  sir.  There  isn’t  a  gorge,  draw, 
nor  trail  in  twenty  miles  of  Toral  that  I 
don’t  know.  I  learned  ’em,  just  to  be  able 
to  do  what  I’m  doing  now.” 

“All  right,  lead  out.  But  I  don’t  like 
for  Miss  Dillon  to  be  in  the  lead,  if  we 
run  into  trouble.” 

“There’ll  be  no  danger  of  trouble  for  a 
while  yet,”  replied  Burt,  and  turning  into 
the  rocky  trail,  he  rode  on  down  the  wild 
gorge  with  Connie  close  behind  him,  just  as 
they  had  come  out  of  Toral  the  day  before. 

It  was  dusk  in  the  gorge,  but  the  last 
sunlight  was  still  topping  the  cedars  with 
gold,  out  on  the  wild  escarpment.  Burt 
estimated  it  as  fifteen  miles  to  Toral.  Even 
on  a  rough  trail  they  would  reach  the 
town  long  before  midnight. 

CHAPTER  IV 

CAPTAIN  QUILL  BEATS  NEB’s  RECORD 

Five  miles  below  the  rim  rock,  the 
gorge  began  to  widen.  Burt  drew  in¬ 
to  an  elbow  of  the  winding  canon  and 
stopped. 

“Now  what?”  asked  Captain  Quill  Cloud 
as  he  came  up  and  stopped. 
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“It’s  just  half  a  mile  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge,”  said  Burt.  “From  there  to  Toral 
is  about  seven  miles.  The  way  lays  across 
the  valley,  then  right  up  the  river,  and 
there’s  an  open  trail  through  the  willows 
and  mesquite,  but  it  won’t  be  much  of  a 
place  to  talk.” 

“What  is  there  to  talk  about?” 

“Well,  you’re  leading  the  company,  of 
course,  but  I  should  think  we  ought  to 
understand  what  we’re  going  to  do.” 

“You  get  us  into  Toral  and  we’ll  do  the 
rest,”  snapped  Captain  Quill. 

“Excuse  me,  but  I  don’t  believe  this 
place  can  be  handled  like  any  other  town. 
Farther  back  in  the  State,  when  a 
company  of  Rangers  rides  into  a  town  it 
becomes  quiet,  b^ause  most  of  the  people 
either  fear  or  respect  the  law.  In  Toral 
they’ll  do  neither.  Frank  Fenley  openly 
offers  a  reward  for  dead  Rangers.  There 
are  from  two  to  three  hundr^  killers  in 
Toral.  We  want  to  inflict  the  greatest 
possible  damage,  with  the  least  possible 
loss  to  ourselves.” 

“That  sounds  sane  enough,”  said  Captain 
Quill  Cloud.  “If  you’ve  got  a  plan  let’s 
have  it.”' 

“Well,  sir,  we  are  going  up  to  their  back 
door.  I  think  we  can  close  it  and  catch 
them  in  their  own  trap.  If  we  don’t,  all 
Hie  big  ones  will  get  across  into  Mexico 
and  come  back  as  soon  as  this  thing  blows 
over.” 

“How  do  you  aim  to  close  the  back 
door?” 

“It’s  a  ford  on  the  river  and  two  boats. 
I’ll  undertake  to  close  that  by  myself. 
When  that’s  done,  the  town  should  be  set 
on  fire.  There’s  not  a  place  in  it  that 
doesn’t  deserve  to  be  burnt.  Ill  under¬ 
take  to  do  that,  too.” 

“Do  you  aim  to  do  it  all?” 

“No,  sir.  That  will  be  a  very  small  part 
of  it.  At  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  there’ll  be 
plenty  for  everybody  to  do.  These  killers 
will  fight.  I  don’t  think  they’ll  stand 
long,  and  when  they  find  that  they  can’t 
cross  the  river,  most  of  them  will  make  a 
break  for  the  rough  country  on  this  side. 
The  women  will  all  get  out  as  soon  as  the 
fire  starts,  and  when  the  men  see  they’re 
losing  the  fight,  they’ll  follow  the  women 
to  the  roughs.” 

“As  I  rmderstand  it,  you  propose  to  stop 
the  crossing  and  set  the  town  on  fire. 
How  many  men  do  you  need  for  that?” 


“Just  one,  to  hold  my  horse,”  replied 
Burt.  “I  think  I  can  do  that  better  than 
anyone  else,  because  I  know  the  place 
better.” 

“I’ll  go  along  and  hold  your  horse,”  said 
Connie. 

Captain  Quill  came  near  swearing  in 
her  presence  that  time,  but  she  begged 
and  he  finally  gave  in,  with  the  thought 
that  she  would  be  in  no  more  danger  hold¬ 
ing  Burt’s  horse  than  she  was  likely  to  be 
in  a  little  later,  anyway. 

“If  we  can  set  the  town  on  fire  good,” 
Burt  went  on,  “we’ll  have  them  where  we 
want  them.  We’ll  stop  a  half  a  mile  this 
side  of  town.  I’ll  go  up,  close  the  back 
door,  set  the  town  on  fire,  then  come  back 
to  the  company.  After  that,  you  lead  us 
to  the  fight.” 

“All  right,”  snapped  Captj^n  Quill 
Cloud.  “Lead  out.  Let’s  get  on  the  job.” 

The  company  filed  on  down  the  gorge, 
with  Burt  and  Connie  still  in  the  lead. 
It  was  a  crazy  scheme,  the  captain  told 
himself,  but  Bell  knew  the  place,  and  he 
had  come  out  of  there  the  day  before  and 
brought  the  girl  with  him.  The  thing 
Burt  proposed  could  do  no  harm,  even  if 
it  didn’t  work.  In  spite  of  himself,  the 
old  Ranger  captain  believed  in  this 
boy.  They  reached  the  river  and  took 
the  trail  along  the  bank,  through  the 
willows. 

Meantime,  a  conference  was  going  on  in 
Toral.  There  were  just  two  members  pres¬ 
ent,  Frank  Fenley  and  Jimmy  Hogan. 
Captain  Ramon  Nunez,  the  third  member 
of  the  triumvirate  of  thieves,  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained.  Being  dead,  he  couldn’t 
well  attend  the  meeting.  Fenley  and 
Hogan  were  both  big  men  and  nearing 
fifty.  Hogan  was  the  fitter  of  the  two,  be¬ 
cause  he  drank  less  and  slept  more  than 
Fenley.  Frank  Fenley  had  baggy  pouches 
under  his  eyes,  and  just  now  he  was 
worried. 

“Jimmy,”  he  said,  “there’s  something 
rotten  about  all  this  stuff  that’s  been  going 
on.  Captain  Nunez  wasn’t  an  easy  man 
to  kill,  and  Happy  Nell  didn’t  kill  him. 
She  had  nothing  on  her  but  a  knife. 
Nunez  and  the  other  men  each  got  a  bullet 
through  his  head.  Then  the  captain’s 
horse  was  taken.  That  was  bad  enough. 
But  when  the  gang  jumped  those  two  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  gorge,  they  were  close  to  our 
main  cache  of  opium  and  the  like.  It  was 
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BO  ordinary  gun  slinger  that  stood  up  and 
shot  three  men  from  their  saddles,  then 
holed  up  in  that  gulch  with  his  partner 
before  anybody  could  get  him.  On  top  of 
that,  when  they  tried  to  rush  the  gulch, 
he  got  three  more  and  crippled  a  dozen. 
Out  of  twenty  men,  there  were  only  six 
that  wasn’t  either  dead  or  crippled.” 

“Well,  we  can  get  more  men,”  said 
Hogan. 

“Yes,  we  can  get  more  men,  but  that 
don’t  settle  this  mess.  Somebody  went  out 
of  here,  and  no  telling  how  much  he 
knows.” 

“Went  out?  How’d  anybody  go  out? 
Britt  told  me  that  they  threw  two  sticks  of 
dynamite  into  that  gulch,  and  a  thousand 
tons  of  rock  fell  into  it.” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  told  me  that,  too,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  gun  slinger  was  too 
wise  to  stick  in  there  until  they  smoked 
him  out.” 

“Maybe  so.  Where’s  the  Dillon  girl?” 
a^ed  Hogan. 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know.  No  one 
has  seen  her.” 

“I’ve  told  you  often,”  growled  Hogan, 
“that  sooner  or  later  you’d  go  crazy  over 
a  woman  and  gum  the  whole  wor^.  If 
you’d  only  let  Dillon  and  that  girl  go  .  .  . 
When  a  fellow  gets  your  age - ” 

“Oh,  go  to  hell! ’’-said  Fenley,  wearily. 
“If-Td  let  Dillon  go,  the  Texas  Rangers 
and  fialf  the  United  States  Army  would  be 
in  here  right  now.  He  knew  too  much. 
That’s  why  I  didn’t  let  him  go.  If  the 
girl  ever  gets  out  and  gets  a  hearing  any¬ 
where,  it’ll  be  just  as  bad.” 

“Well,  the  back  door’s  open.  You  know 
what  we  can  do.” 

“Yes,  and  I  want  you  to  start  the  work 
at  once.  Get  the  heads  of  the  different 
outfits  to  packing.  I  want  all  the  money 
in  Toral,  except  a  little  change,  across  the 
river  by  daylight.  If  this  is  a  false  alarm, 
we  can  bring  it  back,  but  I  just  feel  it  in 
my  bones  that  Old  Man  Trouble  is  on  our 
trail.  All  the  riders  are  out  guarding 
the  trails  leading  east,  and  I  don’t  see  how 
anybody  can  grt  in  here.  But,  still.  I’m 
imeasy.” 

The  Ranger  company  stopped  half  a 
mile  below  Toral,  as  agre^.  Then 
Burt  and  Connie  rode  slowly  along 
the  river  bank.  They  were  within  a  stone’s 
Arow  of  a  shack  at  the  river  end  of  the 


street  when  they  stopped,  and  could  hear  thr 

the  familiar  sound  of  squeaking  fiddles  on 

and  tin  pan  pianos.  Burt  dismounted,  bee 

p>assed  his  bridle  rein  to  Connie  and  silently  tut 

untied  the  roll  from  the  back  of  his  saddle;  the 

took  it  a  little  way  from  the  horses,  and  dai 
spread  it  on  the  ground.  an( 

A  minute  later,  he  crept  down  to  the  low 
water’s  edge  and  followed  the  bank  to  the 
ford,  then  waded  into  the  river.  He  knew  roc 

that  ford.  Had  crossed  it  barefoot,  at  low  a 

water,  a  dozen  times.  .The  river  was  very  th< 

low.  The  ford  was  just  above  a  rapid  thi 

which  was  caused  by  an  immense  flat  rock  op 

fold  that  reached  all  the  way  across  the  th( 
stream.  Fifty  feet  from  the  Texas  shore  roj 
was  a  crevice  in  the  rock  that  was  from  M 
three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  ran  all  the  lal 
way  across,  with  shallow  water  pouring  over  ra 
the  rock  and  falling  through  the  crevice  into 
a  cavern  beneath.  de 

Burt  appeared  to  be  hunting  for  some-  th 
thing  in  the  crevice,  but  each  time  he 
stooped,  he  left  a  little  block  of  light  wood 
floating  permanently  on  the  rippling  water.  ar 

As  the  third  block  floated  at  its  anchor,  th 

something  flashed  in  Burt’s  hand.  It  was 
a  piece  of  punk  wood,  fitted  into  a  cart-  s< 

ridge  shell,  and  another  shell  slipped  over  la 

it.  That  way  it  would  keep  fire  for  hours.  w 

Cowbo3rs  often  used  them  to  light  cigar-  ir 

ets  on  windy  days.  It  was  useful  in  this  '  ir 
case  because  it  made  no  flare  when  lighted. 

He  touched  the  punk  to  the  top  of  the  last  ri 

block,  and  there  was  a  sparkle.  Passing  on  c 

quickly,  he  touched  it  to  the  other  two,  a 

with  the  same  result.  Then  he  ran  swiftly  t] 

out  of  the  ford  and  onto  the  two  boats  that  r 

lay  just  below,  tied  up  to  the  willows  on  the  c 

bank.  He  reached  down  and  dropped  a 
package  lightly  on  each  of  the  boats,  then  ( 
scurried  on  to  where  he  had  left  his  package 
on  the  ground,  near  where  Connie  held  the  1 
horses. 

He  picked  up  a  long  willow  switch  which  ( 

had  the  thin  end  sharpened.  On  the  ! 

ground  lay  half  a  dozen  little  balls.  These  < 

were  nothing  but  balls  of  clay,  wrajjped 
with  a  coating  of  wicking,  and  the  whole  ' 
saturated  with  turpentine.  He  stuck  a 
ball  on  the  switch,  touched  it  with  the  piece 
of  punk,  and  it  flamed.  He  swung  the 
switch,  and  the  ball  roared  through  the  air 
and  fell  fair  on  the  roof  of  the  Golden 
Wheel  just  as  the  earth  shook  and  every 
window  in  the  town  rattled.  Burt  paid  no 
attention  to  the  rund)Iing  but  went  on 


throwing  balls.  Five  out  of  the  six  landed 
on  flimsy  roofs  and  stuck.  That  clay  had 
been  powdered  and  then  saturated  with 
turpentine.  A  stiff' breeze  was  coming  from 
the  west,  across  the  river,  and  the  flames 
danced  merrily.  Burt  vaulted  to  his  saddle, 
and  they  scampered  away  through  the  wil¬ 
lows  to  where  the  Rangers  waited. 

Burt  knew  that  under  the  broad  shelving 
rock  over  which  the  ford  crossed  there  was 
a  cavern,  but  he  didn’t  know  until  later 
that  it  was  twenty  feet  deep,  and  that  his 
three  charges  of  dynamite  had  crashed  an 
opening  as  many  feet  wide,  through  which 
the  pent-up  waters  above  swirled  with  a 
roar.  A  horseman,  making  a  dash  for  the 
Mexican  side,  found  it  out  a  few  minutes 
later,  only  to  be  drowned  in  the  whirling 
n^)ids  that  sucked  through  the  gash. 

“I  have  to  report  that  the  ferry  boats  are 
destroyed,  sir,”  said  Burt,  “and  I  think 
the  ford  is  ruined.” 

“And  what  are  those  lights?” 

“The  lights  of  Toral,  sir.  Five  houses 
are  on  fire,  and  nothing  on  earth  can  put 
them  out.” 

“Good  work!  Now,  we’ll  ease  up  and 
see  what  can  be  done.  You  and  the  young 
lady  keep  to  the  rear.  You’ve  done  your 
work  for  the  present.”  And  the  column 
moved  forward  toward  the  river  end  of  the 
main  street. 

Fenley  and  Hogan  were  still  in  Fenley’s 
richly  furnished  office  talking,  when  the 
crash  came.  They  sprang  from  their  seats 
and  dashed  into  the  street  in  time  to  see 
the  last  three  balls  of  flame  sail  onto  house 
roofs.  It  was  a  moment  before  they  re¬ 
covered  their  senses,  and  then  Fenley  cried: 

“They’re  coming  from  the  riverfront. 
Get  some  men  after  them,  Hogan!” 

Twenty  men  jerked  their  guns,  and  with 
Hogan  at  their  head,  ran  for  the  river. 
They  got  there  in  time  to  see  the  horseman 
dash  into  the  stream,  ride  fifty  feet,  and  be 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  No  other  living 
soul  was  in  sight. 

“He’s  in  here,  fellows!”  yelled  Hogan. 
“Spread  out  and  get  him!” 

The  crowd  divided,  some  going  up  the 
bank,  and  some  down.  The  dozen  that 
turned  downstream  were  led  by  Jimmy 
Hogan.  He  hadn’t  noticed  the  fire  yet,  or 
he  would  have  been  trying  to  save  the 
money  from  the  Golden  Wheel.  It  was 
just  as  well,  for  he  would  never  need  money 
again.  The  advance  of  the  Rangers,  with 


Ci4>tain  Quill  at  their  head,  came  out  of 
the  willows,  and  were  fired  on.  That  was 
all  the  raging  old  fire-eater  required.  He 
felt  a  bullet  bite  into  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
forearm,  and  saw  one  of  his  men  reel  in 
the  saddle  and  swing  his  horse  into  the 
willows.  Another  second  and  Hogan’s 
party  were  wiped  out,  Hogan  himself  fall¬ 
ing  among  the  first.  The  party  that  had 
gone  upstream  heard  the  firing  and  dashed 
back,  only  to  meet  the  Rangers  at  the  end 
of  the  street  and  be  swept  down  to  a  man. 

Pandemonium  reigned  in  the  main  street 
of  Toral.  A  dozen  houses  were  now  aflame 
on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Women  ran 
screaming  from  the  blazing  buildings,  and 
a  knot  of  men  gathered  in  the  street  and 
beyond  the  fire,  while  the  women  clustered 
beyond  them,  and  behind  them  from  the 
Rangers.  It  wasn’t  strategy,  but  chance; 
yet,  seeing  the  women  beyond  their  target, 
the  Rangers  held  their  fire,  while  a  hail  of 
lead  swept  down  the  street  which  was  now 
light  as  day.  Two  more  Rangers  fell  from 
their  horses,  as  they  whirled  and  dashed 
back  to  the  river  end  of  the  street.  Burt 
and  Connie  were  just  riding  into  the  street, 
when  Old  Captain  Quill  swung  his  great 
horse  in  front  of  them,  and  yelled: 

“Get  back,  you  damn’  fool!  I’ll  shoot 
you  if  you  bring  that  girl  in  here!” 

One  glance  at  that  seething  furnace  told 
Burt  the  story. 

“Follow  me!”  he  called,  and  dashed 
through  the  willows  to  a  sort  of  alley  back 
of  the  houses  that  fronted  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street.  There  were  only  fifteen 
of  the  eighteen  Rangers  left;  but  they 
were  in  a  bunch  when  Burt  pulled  them  up 
in  the  shadows  a  hundred  feet  south  of 
where  the  knot  of  men  stood,  still  firing 
down  the  street  where  they  had  last  seen 
the  Rangers.  They  stood  out  boldly  in 
the  light  of  the  fire.  Big  Frank  Fenley 
was  urging  the  little  band  on.  It  was  not 
so  much  bravery  on  his  part,  but  sheer 
desperation.  Suddenly  a  withering  volley 
took  his  men  in  the  flank.  Fraley  was 
among  the  first  to  fall.  Nobody  ever  knew 
who  killed  him,  but  Burt  Bell’s  carbine  was 
spouting  flame  a  second  ahead  of  the  others. 

In  a  moment  the  main  street  of  Toral 
was  a  shambles.  The  carbines  empty.  Old 
Captain  Quill  thundered  into  the  mob  on 
his  great  bay  horse,  his  men  at  his  heels 
and  all  their  pistols  flaming  death.  The 
remnant  broke  and  fled.  Then  began 
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hard  one,  and  he’s  apt  to  be  buried  most 
anywhere.  I  didn’t  want  to  bury  my  men 
at  Toral,  but  it’s  clean  up  here.  We’ve 
got  nothing  to  dig  graves  with,  when  we 
get  to  camp.  Here’s  a  place  we  can  bury 
them  without  tools,  and  the  wolves  can 
never  dig  them  up.” 

The  bodies  were  placed  and  covered  with 
blankets,  and  then  with  a  little  effort  they 
pushed  over  a  bank  of  stone  and  gravel 
that  had  wavered  through  centuries  of 
erosion.  Such  was  a  Ranger’s  funeral,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  sixteen  riders  wended 
their  way  across  the  mesa  and  disappeared 
into  the  sunken  valley.  Sixteen  people 
knew  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Toral, 
the  most  frightful  plague  spot  the  border 
ever  knew.  Those  sixteen,  and  no  more, 
knew,  or  would  ever  know,  how  the  lights 
of  Toral  were  extinguished  forever.  Cap¬ 
tain  Quill  Cloud  was  thoughtful  as  he  rode 
into  the  hidden  camp.  His  work  had  just 
begun. 

CHAPTER  V 

SANGER  BELL  IS  DISCHARGED 

The  noonday  sun  fell  on  a  lovely 
scene  in  the  little  valley.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  no  change  since 
the  day  before.  The  Rangers  had  reached 
their  camp  at  mid-afternoon.  After  break¬ 
fast  Connie  Dillon  had  gone  at  once  to  the 
tent.  Now,  a  group  of  horses  were  grazing 
contentedly  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
while  lying  about  under  the  trees,  were 
fifteen  Rangers  on  their  blankets,  sleeping, 
to  all  appearances,  but  little  less  soundly 
than  the  three  who  lay  below  the  rim  rock. 
It  was  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  after  that 
terrible  night. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  Captain  Quill 
awoke  and  sat  up  on  his  blanket.  He 
looked  about  at  the  sleeping  men,  and  the 
gray  caterpillar  wriggled,  feebly.  He  took 
out  his  pipe,  stuffed  it  with  tobacco  and 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  but  didn’t  light  it. 
He  had  an  unpleasant  duty  to  perform. 
He  was  going  to  discharge  Ranger  Bell. 
It  was  unpleasant  for  many  reasons,  but 
there  were  two  outstanding  ones.  The 
first  was  that  he  had  discovered  in  Burt 
Bell  a  true  Ranger.  Cool  of  head,  steady 
of  nerve  and  brave  and  resourceful  to  the 
last  degree.  Cleaning  up  the  country  west 
of  the  Pecos  was  going  to  be  the  biggest 
job  he  had  ever  tackled,  and  he’d  need 


real  men.  The  other  reason  was  that  he 
didn’t  know  how  Bell  was  going  to  take 
that  discharge.  Three  years  west  of  the 
Pecos  had  made  a  wildman  of  the  boy  in 
many  ways.  But  there  was  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Bell  had  to  go,  for  only  one  reason. 

When  Captain  Quill  had  an  unpleasant 
duty  to  perform,  he  didn’t  let  it  ride  him. 
He  performed  it  and  got  it  off  his  chest. 
Twenty  feet  from  him,  Burt  Bell  lay  sleep¬ 
ing  and  breathing  lightly.  Captain  Cloud 
picked  up  a  pebble  and  tossed  it  accurately, 
striking  Burt’s  hand  sharply.  The  young 
man  woke  and  sat  up  suddenly.  Captain 
Quill  put  his  finger  on  his  lips  for  silence, 
then  rose  and  stole  out  of  camp,  beckon¬ 
ing  Burt  to  follow.  They  walked  far  to¬ 
ward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  sat  down 
in  the  shade  of  some  little  trees.  Neither 
of  them  had  spojien  since  leaving  camp. 
Captain  Quill  lit  his  pipe  and  puffed 
noisily.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“Burt,  I  ain’t  never  asked  you  many 
questions  about  yourself,  but  1  want  to 
ask  some  now.  What  had  Frank  Fenley 
done  to  you?” 

“He  killed  my  father,”  replied  Burt 
simply. 

“I  see.  Ain’t  you  mistaken  about  that?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“That  man’s  name  was  Wells,  Harvey 
Wells.” 

“I  know  it  was,  but  he  changed  it  to 
Frank  Fenley  when  he  came  west  of  the 
Pecos.” 

“Sure  of  that?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  knew  him  well  when  I  was 
a  boy  at  school  in  Waco.  It  was  a  year 
before  I  found  him,  out  here,  but  I  couldn’t 
be  mistaken.” 

“No,  I  reckon  not.  Was  there  anybody 
else  in  Toral  that  you  was  after,  particu¬ 
larly?” 

“No,  sir.  Fenley,  or  Wells,  was  the  only 
enemy  I  ever  had  in  my  life.” 

“This  gang  of  killers  that  we  run  out 
of  Toral,  or  rather  that  were  out  when  we 
got  there,  are  going  to  be  pretty  bitter. 
Cleaning  this  country  up  is  going  to  be  a 
nasty  job.  I  need  all  the  good  men  I  can 
get,  but — I  hate  to  do  it.  Bell,  but  I  got 
to  discharge  you  from  the  service.” 

“Discharge  me!”  And  Burt’s  face 
flushed  dark  red.  “For  what  reason?” 

“There’s  just  one  reason,”  said  Captain 
Quill,  musingly,  “and  I  wish  I  didn’t  know 
it,  but  I  do.” 
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“What  is  it?  Maybe  I  can  explain  it.” 
“No,  you  can’t  explain  it.  It  can’t  be 
explained.  It’s  an  act  of  God.  When  I 
was  a  youngster  like  you  I  joined  the  Ran¬ 
gers.  My  captain  was  a  hard  riding,  hard 
hghting  man  about  as  old  as  I  am  now. 
The  years  ptassed  on,  and  he  grew  too  old 
and  dropp^  out  of  the  service.  I  lost 
sight  of  him  for  years  and  supposed  he  was 
dead.  Then  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from 
him  asking  me  to  come  to  see  him.  I  went 
because  he  had  been  a  father  to  me  and 
had  made  a  Ranger  and  a  man  of  me  when 
I  was  just  a  wild  boy.  I  found  him  a 
white  haired  man  in  his  eighties,  bent  and 
walking  with  a  cane,  but  still  clear  in  his 
mind  and  noble  in  his  heart. 

“  ‘Quill,’  he  said,  ‘I  have  just  one  relative 
on  earth,  if  he  is  on  earth.  That’s  a  grand¬ 
son.  Tm  afraid  he’s  gone  to  the  wild 
bunch.  I’ve  got  a  big  plantation  here  in 
the  Brazos  Bottoms,  and  I’ve  got  some 
money.  I’ve  willed  it  all  to  that  boy,  but 
it  can’t  do  him  no  good  unless  I  can  find 
him.  I  want  you  to  find  him  for  me.’ 

“Then  he  gave  me  the  boy’s  name  and 
description,  but  I  never  could  locate  him. 
One  day  he  came  to  my  tent,  and  I  said 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  there’s  Old  Captain 
Nate  Bell’s  grandson.  Burt,  he’s  drawin’ 
(Ml  to  ninety  now,  and  you  got  to  go  back, 
son.  He  was  alive  a  few  months  ago.” 

“But  that  ain’t  a  discharge,”  said  Burt, 
"his  eyes  shining. 

“Yes,  it  is.  I’ll  discharge  you  with  all 
the  honor  a  Ranger  can  have,  if  you’ll  go 
back  and  let  Old  Captain  Nate  Bell  see  you 
before  he  dies,  and  tell  him  you’re  going 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Bell  in  the  Brazos 
Bottoms  and  keep  it  clean  as  he  has  done. 
If  )rou  won’t  do  that — I’ll  kick  you  out 
of  the  company,  then  arrest  you  for 
being  west  of  the  Pecos.  If  I  don’t,  damn 
me!” 

“You  won’t  have  to  do  that,  captain. 
I’m  going  back.” 

“Fine!”  And  Captain  Quill  stood  up 
and  gripped  his  hand.  “I  don’t  blame 
you  none  for  coming  out  here.  It’s  the 
best  evidence  I  got  that  you’re  Old  Captain 
Nate’s  grandson.  He’d  follow  an  enemy 


to  hell,  and  die  for  a  friend  any  day. 
Throw  that  gun  away  and  forget  how  to 
sling  it.  The  country  where  you’re  goin’ 
is  civilized.” 

Captain  Cloud  turned  and  walked  toward 
the  camp.  \\Tien  he  had  gone  a  little  way, 
he  looked  back.  Burt  had  sat  down  again 
and  rolled  a  smoke.  He  had  seen  some¬ 
thing  that  the  captain  had  missed.  Connie 
had  passed  the  other  side  of  a  thicket  and 
gone  on  to  the  little  pool  where  the  sun 
perch  were.  She  heard  a  step  and  looked 
up  to  see  Burt  looking  down  at  her. 

“I — I  came  to  tell  you  I’m  discharged 
from  the  company,”  he  said. 

“Discharged!  Why - ” 

“Yes.  I  don’t  think  I’d  ever  make  much 
of  a  Ranger,  anyway.  I’d  like  to  have  a 
home.” 

“Home!”  echoed  Connie,  and  her  chin 
quivered.  “I’ll  never  have  a  home.  1 
have  nothing  but  these  tattered  rags  'on 
my  body,  and  they  are  a  man’s  clothes.  I 
have  no  one  to  go  to.  Not  a  friend  on 
earth.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Connie.  I - ” 

“Forgive  me!  You  have  been  a  won¬ 
derful  friend,  but  you  can’t  be  burdened 
with  me.” 

“I  want  to  be  burdened  with  you,  always. 

Can’t  you  see,  don’t  you  know - ” 

She  looked  into  his  eyes.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 

The  little  fish  were  neglected  now,  as 
Burt  told  her  of  the  old  two  story  house 
in  the  Brazos  Bottoms,  with  honeysuckle 
at  the  door.  Captain  Quill  saw  them  come 
into  camp.  He  gave  them  one  shrewd  look, 
then  went  to  meet  them. 

“God  may  not  be  west  of  the  Pecos,’ 
he  said,  “but  there  are  angels  here.  I  can 
see  them  in  Connie’s  eyes.  B^t  some  sup¬ 
per  now.  Then  you  two  better  ride  for 
Dunston.  You  can  flag  a  train  about  mid- 
*  night  that’ll  take  you  to  San  Antone.” 
WTien  they  were  ready  to  ride  an  hour 
later,  he  wrung  their  hands,  and  said: 

“Good-by  and  God  bless  you.  I  hope 
to  sit  on  that  long  gallery  at  the  old  Bell 
place  with  you  some  day,  and  maybe  we’ll 
talk  again  about  the  lights  of  Torai.”  - 


The  Cleverest  Crook  on  the  Atlantic 
and 

The  Pearl  Necklace 

By  Roy  Trevor 


Wentworth,  James  Arthur,  amidst  the  creases  under  his  broad  under 
Age  39.  Height  Weight  lip  and,  when  excited,  the  stiletto  of 

170  lbs.  Clean  shaven;  fresh  hair  was  apt  to  dance  a  devil’s  tattoo  stick- 
complexion;  hair  dark  brown,  ing  out  at  every  angle, 
brushed  straight  back.  Wears  single  eye-  The  Dutchman  reached  for  his  glass  and 
glass.  Nationality  British.  Profession —  raised  it  with  cheerful  friendliness. 

Oh,  well,  to  believe  the  p^port  quoted  **Ach,  my  dear  Wentworth,  have  you  de- 
above,  it  stated  “Mechanical  engineer.”  cided, 

But  even  Wentworth,  James  Arthur,  would  The  Englishman  returned  the  gesture  and 
have  found  it  difficult  to  fill  up  the  space  finished  his  glass. 

truthfully,  and  he  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  “Damned  good,”  he  said  and  raised  a 
the  right  word.  hand  of  protest  against  further  hospitality. 

He  sat  at  ease  in  a  small  room  at  the  back  “Thanks  no,  Staurmartyne.  I’m  half 
of  an  inconspicuous  shop  in  Amsterdam,  inclined  to  accept  your  commission  if  the 
smoking  his  everlasting  Virginia  cigarets  terms  are  worth  the  risk.  There  is  another 
and  sipping  a  glass  of  Bols.  An  empty  cup  matter  which  I  have  under  consideration, 
that  had  contained  black  coffee  sto^  on  a  a  consignment  of  silk  for  London.  The  re- 
table  near  by.  Staurmartyne  shut  the  muneration  looks  good  to  me.” 
heavy  carved  door  gently  and  took  the  easy  “Not  so  good,  my  friend,  as  what  I  can 

chair  opposite.  He  was  a  man  well  over  propose.” 

sixty,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  “Go  ahead,  old  dear.” 

men  in  Holland.  He  lowered  his  heavy  body  The  fat  man  did  not  trouble  to  look 

carefully  into  the  wide  expanse  of  chair,  around ;  his  room  was  as  private  as  human 
his  full  paunch  and  triple  chins  proclaim-  ingenuity  could  contrive.  He  pulled  out  a 
ing  a  love  of  the  good  things  of  life.  He  long  red  leather  case  of  antique  design  from 
wore  a  long  imp>erial,  originating  somewhere  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and,  panting 
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with  the  exertion,  flicked  back  the  top. 
With  a  grunt  he  slid  the  case  gently  across 
to  the  other. 

Wentworth  drew  the  case  to  him  and 
broke  into  a  little  French  melody  he  fa¬ 
vored  when  interested  beyond  the  point  of 
trivial  matters.  The  pearls  were  flawless. 
A  treble  string  containing  all  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  spcdmens,  perfectly  matched  in  tint 
and  sixe.  And  they  had  that  indescribable 
^ow  between  rose  and  cream  so  sought  af¬ 
ter,  by  pearl  lover  and  expert  alike. 

He  made  no  effort  to  handle  them  be¬ 
yond  running  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  the 
surface  of  the  largest  pearls.  Then,  with 
a  sigh,  he  shut  the  case  and  laid  it  rever¬ 
ently  on  the  table. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,”  was  his  sole  comment. 

“As  always  you  hit  the  target,  my  good 
one.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
for  the  pearls,  alone,  and  add  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  more  for  the  historic 
value.” 

“Duty  at  eighty  or  twenty  per  cent?” 
came  the  question. 

“At  the  full  figure.  We  carmot,  dare  not 
touch  it.  The  necklace  is  unique,  as  it  is 
strung  by  laminated  gold,  unprocurable  and 
imp>ossible  of  imitation  today.  Ach  Gottt 
The  Chinese  emerald  clasp  is  part  of  the 
thread.  Neinf  It  must  reach  Philadelphia 
intact.” 

Wentworth  selected  another  cigaret 
thoughtfully  and  lit  it,  his  eyes  far  away. 

“It  will  cost  your  customer  twenty  per 
cent,  Staurmartyne.”  His  voice  had  a  final 
ring  in  it  that  the  other  recognized. 

“For  that  you  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
delivered?” 

Wentworth  let  his  eyeglass  drop  into  his 
left  hand  and  ix>lished  it  upon  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief.  He  nodded  and  replaced  it. 

“And  my  commission?”  the  fat  man 
asked. 

“You  blighted  old  Shylock.  The  usual 
ten  per  cent.” 

It  was  the  Dutchman’s  turn  to  nod. 
Swiftly  he  calculated: 

“Value,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand.  At  twenty  per  cent,  that’s  sev¬ 
enty-one  thousand.  Seven  thousand  one 
hundred  for  my '  commission  leaves  you 
nearly  sixty-four  thousand  dollars.  A  big 
sum,  James.” 

Wentworth  laughed. 


“That  for  a  tale — a.  big  risk  if  you  like. 
Ten  years  in  Sing  Sing  if  I  wasn’t  known. 
As  it  is,  a  life  sentence  for  certain  ...  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  snifters  (customs  spies) 
know  all  about  it  I  suppose?  ...  By  the 
way,  whose  is  the  lovely  thing?” 

“Na,  naf”  The  other  shook  with  mirth. 
“Even  I  have  forgotten  to  whom  it  belongs 
now.  I  give  you  the  name  of  a  big  man  in 
Philadelphia  who  is  to  receive  it.  Oh,  ja, 
your  friends  are  outside.  You  are  right  to 
come  to  me  openly.  You  could  never  es¬ 
cape  notice  again.  They  will  not  ever  for¬ 
get  the  Russian  emeralds  and  the  Raphael 
from  the  Sistine  Chapel.” 

His  imperial  shot  about  at  all  angles. 
The  memory  of  the  two  instances  he  had 
named  had  become  classic  in  their  way. 

“How  long  do  you  give  me?”  asked 
Wentworth. 

“Three  months  at  the  utmost.” 

“You  will  keep  the  string  until  I  need  it?” 

“Ja.  Oh,  /c.”  Then  a  moment  later: 
“You  will  not  take  it  now,  ach?*’ 

“That  I  cannot  tell  you,”  Wentworth 
replied.  He  bent  oyer  the  table  and  opened 
the  case,  lifting  out  the  three  strings  of 
pearls  and  holding  them  to  his  cheek  for  a 
moment.  They  glowed  like  live  things. 
With  another  sigh  he  rearranged  them  ten¬ 
derly  in  their  nest  of  old  black  velvet. 

The  two  men,  so  different  in  every  way, 
looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  They  had 
dealt, together  for  many  years  and  trusted 
one  another  implicitly.  The  Dutchman 
knew  that  Wentworth  would  guard  his  trust 
with  his  life,  and  the  Englishman  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  Staurmartyne’s  word  was  a  bond 
unbreakable. 

“I  love  the  guelden,  James,  but  I  would 
not  be  you,  old  friend,  for  the  pearls  them¬ 
selves.” 

“We  always  try  to  please,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  and  the  Dutchman  laughed. 
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Fifteen  minutes  later,  Wentworth 
entered  his  suite  of  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  to  find  a  visitor  awaiting  him. 
George  E.  Caise  greeted  the  Englishman 
with  a  sad  handshake.  He  was  barely  forty- 
five  and  looked  older  by  another  fiftecir 
years;  a  little,  spare  man  with  a  wrinkled 
face  devoid  of  all  color.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  here  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
detectives  employed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Customs. 
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“Morning,  Teddy,”  responded  Went- 
fort  heartily.  “What  will  you  have?” 

“Nix,  ArAur.  Nix  for  the  baby,  unless 
you  happen  to  have  any  of  those  smokes 
that  you  and  Morgan  favor.” 

His  host  grinned  like  a  boy  and  brought 
oat  a  flat  box  of  magnificent  Havanas. 
Caise  selected  one  with  care  and  lit  it  with 
respect.  Then  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

“You’ll  miss  these  in  Sing  Sing,  Arthur.” 

“So  will  you,  if  I  ever  get  there.” 

This  brought  a  laugh,  but  the  atmosphere 
was  still  tense  with  friendly  caution. 

“Going  to  take  over  the  old  Buddha’s 
necklace,  eh?”  said  the  detective,  after  a 
few  luxurious  puffs. 

“Never  heard  of  it,  Teddy,  old  dear.” 

“Listen,  son,”  the  detective  said,  pointing 
accusingly  with  his  cigar,  “the  Bureau  owes 
James  Arthur  Wentworth,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer,  quite  a  packet.  Me,  Tm  clear  to 
date.  Every  time  the  little  Englishman 
sails,  I  cable  what  he’s  parking.  Three 
times  I’ve  convoyed  you  on  board  ship  with 
the  goods.  Get  me — with  the  goods.  So 
I’m  0.  K.  Do  they  find  the  said  goods 
when  the  little  Englishman  lands?  Do  they 
ever  lamp  the  goods  after  he’s  landed?  No, 
sir!” 

The  American  paused,  but  the  other  con¬ 
tinued  to  smoke  in  silence. 

Then  he  sighed  and  continued: 

“You’re  a  hard  case,  Arthur,  a  darned 
hard  case;  but  remember  the  pitcher  and 
give  the  well  a  miss  this  time.  I’d  hate  to 
lose  dropping  in  on  you  for  one  of  these 
dgars  and  that’s  what  is  going  to  happen 
next  time.” 

Again  a  silence  and  then  Wentworth  said 
lightly: 

“And  I’d  hate  to  miss  your  cheery  face, 
old  man.” 

He  said  this  with  real  feeling,  for  he 
liked  and  respected  the  other.  The  detec¬ 
tive  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
set  duty  first  and  yet  could  play  the  game. 
The  two  were  experts  in  their  own  lines  and, 
when  they  met  together  on  the  top  of  the 
fence,  it  was  always  with  a  feeling  of  mu¬ 
tual  liking. 

“Old  Man  Staurmartyne  had  better  hand 
over  the  Buddha  trophy  to  a  museum  for 
all  the  chance  he’s  got  to  pass  it  over,  Ar¬ 
thur.  We’ve  got  him  tabulated.  It’s  in  the 
big  safe  in  his  office,  and  if  he  tries  to  move 
it  we  move  with  it,  see?  And  while  we  are 


on  the  subject,  get  this  straight:  now  that 
you  have  b^n  with  the  Dutchman,  you  and 
me  are  booked  as  traveling  con^>anions 
from  now  on.” 

Wentworth  gave  him  a  sunny  smile. 

“Good  for  you,  Teddy.  And  when  do 
we  start?” 

“That’s  up  to  you,  boy,”  was  the  reply. 

Wentworth  extracted  an  envelope  from 
his  breast  pocket,  opened  it  and  showed  a 
long  strip  of  printed  paper,  a  reservation  of 
Suite  Number  Four  in  the  DetUsckland,  the 
crack  ship  of  the  Hamburg-America  Line. 

“Leaving  at  five  p.  m.,  Teddy.  You  had 
better  look  slippy.” 

For  reply  the  American  extracted  a  vo¬ 
luminous  pocket  book  and  laid  on  the  table 
an  exact  duplicate.  They  both  laughed, 
and  the  Englishman  said: 

“Three  hours  to  pack.  Better  get  out 
and  let  me  have  a  go  at  the  boxes.” 

The  other  rose  at  otKe  but  looked  back 
as  he  reached  the  doorway.  1 

“Drop  ft,  Arthur,”  he  said  quietly.  | 

“See  you  on  board,  laddie.”  | 

“You  darned  fool!”  | 

And  the  door  shut  with  a  bang.  | 

They  dined  at  the  same  table,  took  1 

their  walks  together  round  the  prom-  1 

enade  deck,  played  bridge,  generally  | 

as  partners  and,  so  far  as  any  observant  j 

passenger  might  have  noted,  were  the  best 
of  friends. 

Wentworth  had  paid  another  call  on  the 
Dutchman  on  the  way  down  to  the  boat 
and  Caise  waited  for  him  in  the  taxi.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  the  latter  did  not  know  how  mat¬ 
ters  stood.  \ 

The  third  morning  out,  the  detective  | 

missed  his  companion.  They  had  break-  I 

fasted  together  as  usual  but  at  eleven  j 

o’clock  Caise  found  himself  alone.  He 
hunted  around  the  ship  and,  about  the  time 
that  the  first  lunch  gong  sounded,  located 
his  quarry  in  the  chief  engineer’s  cabin. 

They  were  drinking  highballs  and,  as  the 
chief  explained,  were  friends  after  a  fash¬ 
ion.  It  seemed  that  he  had  put  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  War  in  the  German  Sub¬ 
marine  Service,  while  Wentworth  had  been 
a  torpedo  man  in  the  British  Navy.  Caise 
was  welcomed  heartily  and  found  himself 
listening  to  reminiscences,  the  majority  of 
which  needed  careful  editing  for  a  post-war 
world. 
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*‘Ach  Gotti  You  speak  well,  Mister 
Wentworth,”  the  chief  chuckled  as  the  En¬ 
glishman  finished  a  story.  “Do  you  not 
remember  the  Captain  of  the  unterseeboot 
who  occasionally  visited  the  vaudeville  at 
Edinburgh  on  a  Saturday  night  and  would 
p>ost  the  program,  on  which  he  had  signed 
his  name,  to  your  commander  in  chief  be¬ 
fore  embarking?” 

Wentworth  nodded.  For  the  German 
was  referring  to  an  actual  fact  that  had 
made  the  joker  in  question  a  much  sought 
after  gentleman  in  every  ward  room  of  the 
Grand  Fleet. 

Caise  joined  the  German  in  the  laughter 
that  followed  and  presently  he  and  Went¬ 
worth  sought  a  belated  liinch. 

“Say,  where  have  you  been  all  morning, 
Arthur?”  he  asked,  as  they  finished  the 
soup. 

“Dunno,  old  lad.  Wandering  round  gen¬ 
erally.  Was  up  on  the  bridge  first  with 
Number  One.  Then  went  down  in  the  en¬ 
gine  room  and  finished  in  the  chief’s  cabin. 
Why?” 

“Only  wanted  to  know.” 

“Well — anything  wrong  with  that  for  an 
alibi?” 

Caise  nodded.  But  afterwards  he  sought 
out  the  chief  officer  and  the  second  engi¬ 
neer;  both  remembered  Wentworth  about 
the  times  he  had  stated  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

The  night  before  the  ship  was  due  in 
New  York  the  detective  made  a  fur¬ 
ther  appeal  to  his  friend.  The  latter 
listened  to  all  he  had  to  say.  He  was  dress¬ 
ing  for  dinner  at  the  time,  although  it  was 
the  last  night  aboard,  and,  when  he  had  ad¬ 
justed  his  black  tie  to  his  satisfaction,  re¬ 
plied; 

“I’ve  told  you,  my  dear  old  sleuth,  that 
I  don’t  know  a  damned  thing  about  what 
you  keep  on  trying  to  ram  down  my  throat. 
Of  course  I’ve  nothing  to  declare  and  nat¬ 
urally  intend  to  say  so.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  Manufacture  a  Buddha  neck¬ 
lace  just  to  please  your  pals,  or  what?” 

“Listen,  Arthur:  The  Bureau  knows  you 
have  it;  but  whether  you  have  or  not  won’t 
alter  what’s  coming  to  you — so  far  as  the 
search  is  concerned.  If  you  have  got  it,  say 
so,  pay  up  and  look  pleasant.  My  duty  is 
to  prevent  Uncle  Sam  from  being  swindled 
and,  so  long  as  that’s  understood.  I’ve  no 


reason  on  God’s  earth  to  see  you  get  in 
Dutch.  If  you  do  try  to  slip  one  over  on 
us,  then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you!  Get 
me:  You  sign  a  sworn  declaration  that  you 
have  nothing  to  declare  and  you  and  me 
don’t  sp)eak  again,  except  officially.” 

Wentworth  straightened  his  dinner  jacket 
collar  carefully. 

“Then  it’s  au  revoir  until  we  meet  aggjn 
outside  the  twelve  mile  limit,  eh?” 

“Sure  is,  if  you  ever  get  that  far.” 

“Then  let’s  have  a  cocktail  together,  lad¬ 
die,  while  we’re  pally.  After  dinner  I  am 
handing  in  my  declaration  form  to  the 
purser.” 

“What  have  you  said?”  The  detective 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  paper  the 
other  lifted  off  the  washstand  and  read — • 


One  dozen  golf  balls . Value  $  7:50 

One  packet  aneroid  barometer .  “  21:00 

One  imitation  pearl  necklace .  “  100:00 

One  old  red  leather  case  for  above.  “  500:00 

One  wreath  of  Flanders  poppies  in 
block  of  ice .  “  3S;00 


Total . $663:50 


The  .Vmerican  regarded  the  last  item  and 
coughed. 

“Say,  what  in  the  hell  do  you  want  a 
wreath  for?” 

“To  lay  on  the  grave  of  the  Unknown 
Warrior  at  Washington,”  was  the  reply  in 
all  seriousness. 

“You’ll  need  it  yourself.  Anyhow,  not 
one  of  these  things  will  go  through.” 

“Probably  not  and  that’s  why  I  put  on 
the  values.  If  they’re  destroyed,  the  cus¬ 
toms  will  owe  me  six  hundred  and  sixty  odd 
dollars.” 

“And  you  think  you’ll  be  there  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  I  suppose.” 

“If  I  don’t,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington  is  going  to  earn  part  of  his 
salary.” 

Caise  looked  across  the  cabin. 

“Go  to  it,  boy,”  he  said  seriously.  “You 
deserve  to  win  for  your  darned  nerve.  How 
about  that  cocktail  you  talked  about?” 

The  day  was  a  glorious  one  as  the 
Deutschland  came  to  an  anchorage 
off  the  Island  to  await  the  tide. 
Shortly  after  she  took  position,  a  Customs’ 
launch  came  alongside  and  Caise  whistled 
thoughtfully  when  the  five  men  it  con- 


tained  climbed  the  ladder  to  the  open  hatch. 
■Here  was  Burrows,  representing  the 
Bureau  in  person;  Johns,  Bradshaw  and 
O’Neil,  three  detectives,  each  with  a  long 
rtcord  of  successful  service.  The  fifth  man 
ms  Holt,  an  assessor. 

Wentworth  was  sitting  at  ease  in  the 
smoke  room,  when  his  steward  brought  him 
8  polite  message  to  attend  in  No.  4  state¬ 
room.  The  place  looked  overcrowded  as 
he  pushed  open  the  door.  Burrows  was 
talking  earnestly  with  Caise  and  in  the 
background  three  biggish  men  were  taking 
off  their  jackets  and  turning  up  their 
sleeves. 

“Mister  James  Arthur  Wentworth?” 
asked  Burrows  heavily.  The  mechanical 
engineer  bowed. 

“This  your  paper  of  sworn  declaration? 
Say,  don’t  be  in  any  hurry  to  admit  it.  We 
haven’t  any  juri^iction  until  you  do. 
Think  it  over.”  He  paused,  but  Wentworth 
answered  at  once. 

“Certainly  it’s  mine.  Mister  Burrows.” 

“Know  me,  do  you?” 

“I  know  your  reputation,  Mister  Bur¬ 
rows,  though  I  believe  you  don’t  often 
honor  a  ship’s  arrival.  You  live  mostly  in 
Washington,  I  believe;  probably  the  reason 
we  have  not  met  before,  in  person.” 

“.That’s  all  from  you.  Nothing  to  de¬ 
clare,  you  say?” 

“W’ell,”  began  Wentworth  with  a  deliber¬ 
ate  drawl,  “there’s  a  dozen  golf  balls  and 
a  wreath  I’m  rather  proud  of - ” 

“Let’s  see  the  darned  things  you  put 
down.” 

Wentworth  drew  out  a  heavy  red  leather 
case  of  antique  design  from  his  breast 
pocket  and  the  men  present  stiffened  per¬ 
ceptibly.  Inside  on  the  black  velvet  lay  a 
long  string  of  rosy  beads.  Holt  gave 
them  a  quick  look,  took  them  up  in  his 
hands. 

“Imitation.  Good  quality.  Value  about 
right,”  he  reported  and  laid  them  back 
again. 

“Give  him  a  receipt,”  Burrows  ordered 
and  Holt  wrote  out  an  official  form. 

“Same  for  the  case.” 

“It’s  worth  five  hundred  dollars,”  ad¬ 
vised  Wentworth  in  a  noncommittal  tone. 

“Now  the  rest  of  the  junk.” 

The  box  of  golf  balls  was  examined  and 
the  balls  bounced,  then  taken,  upon  receipt, 
for  X-ray  examination. 


The  aneroid  was  also  confiscated  tem- 
p>orarily  and  they  arrived  at  the  item 
“Wreath  in  ice  block.”  « 

As  this  was  in  the  ship’s  storage  it  was 
left  until  later, 'Johns  being  sent  to  lay  an 
embargo  upwn  its  removal. 

“And  now.  Mister  Arthur  James  Went¬ 
worth,  mechanical  engineer,  is  that  all 
you’ve  got  to  declare?” 

“Yes.  That’s  the  lot.” 

“Baggage?” 

“All  here.”  Wentworth  replied,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  couple  of  steamer  truiiks  and  some 
dispatch  cases.  • 

“Anything  in  the  hold?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Strip.”  The  order  came  like  a  {Mstol 
crack. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but - ” 

His  protest  was  cut  short. 

“Strip  or  we’ll  do  it  for  you.  Under¬ 
stand?” 

Wentworth  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
took  ofi  his  coat,  waistcoat  and  pants  and 
sat  while  the  three  men  went  through  them. 
Every  inch  of  cloth  was  subjected  to  an  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  and  even  pressed  out 
so  flat  that  a  pinhead  would  have  stood  up 
like  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

“Get  out  of  the  rest.” 

Shirt,  collar,  tie,  boots,  socks  and  silk  un¬ 
dershirt  came  off,  and  presently  Wentworth 
stood  in  his  pristine  glory. 

j\gain  a  meticulous  search. 

“Now  your  turn.  Lie  down  flat  on  the 
floor.” 

A  bad  ten  minutes  followed,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  were  negative,  so  far  as  the  search  was 
concerned.  He  dressed  slowly,  the  center 
of  six  pairs  of  gimlet  eyes,  standing  upon 
a  news  sheet  and  putting  on  each  garment 
as  it  was  handed  to  him.  Then,  with  a 
click,  his  arms  were  fastened  together  be¬ 
hind  his  back. 

“.\nd  that  fixes  you,”  !:e  was  told. 

“Steady  on,  Mister  Burrows.  Is  this  an 
arrest?”  he  asked. 

“Yep — if  you  like,”  came  the  unconj- 
promising  reply.  “You  are  arrested  on 
grave  suspicion.  You  go  right  now  to  the 
Island.  We’ll  see  to  your  baggage  and 
cabin.  You’ll  be  searched  when  you  land, 
and  if  we’ve  fallen  down,  I  guess  the  Ellis 
bunch  will  handle  you.” 

It  was  a  difficult  descent  into  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  launch,  but  Wentworth  made  it, 
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assisted  by  Johns  and  Bradshaw.  Then  the 
latter  pair  climbed  back  on  board  and  the 
launch  set  out  for  Ellis  Island.  Wentworth 
was  evidently  exp)ected.  A  couple  of  hard 
faced  men  conducted  him  from  the  landing 
place  through  a  number  of  long  corridors 
and  into  a  small  bedroom  furnished  in 
Spartan  fa^ion.  Again  the  search  was  re¬ 
newed  and,  after  undergoing  a  similar  ex¬ 
amination,  his  clothes  were  removed  and  a 
coarse  set  of  heavy  flannels  given  him. 

An  hour  later  they  brought  up  lunch — 
a  bowl  of  good  soup,  bread  and  butter, 
beans  and  coffee.  They  hau  not  replaced 
the  handcuffs  and  he  was  grateful  when  he 
foimd  the  contents  of  his  cigaret  case  on 
the  tray  and  a  box  of  matches. 

ABOUT  five  o’clock,  as  nearly  as  he 
/\  could  judge  by  the  sun.  Burrows 
1  Vand  Caise  arrived.  Both  were  hot 
and  disappointed  men.  Evidently  things 
had  not  gone  as  exjiected. 

“Come  across,  boy,”  growled  Burrows, 
striding  into  the  room,  while  Caise  closed 
the  door  and  locked  it  again. 

“Perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  just  what  you  are 
looking  for?”  Wentworth  asked  politely, 
and  for  a  second  thought  that  the  Customs 
man  would  have  hit  him  when  he  said  it. 

The  big  man  pulled  himself  together  with 
an  effort. 

“Listen,  you.  I’m  gonna  tell  you  straight 
that  we’re  looking  for  a  necklace  of  seven 
hundred  of  the  finest  matched  pearls  in  the 
world.  And  you  are  going  to  tell  us  where 
it  is.”  This  last  in  ominous  accents. 

“Oh!  You  mean  the  one  old  Staurmar- 
tyne  showed  me  the  day  I  sailed.  Why 
(fidn’t  you  say  so  before?” 

“I’ve  said  it  now.  Where  is  it?” 

“If  it  wouldn’t  sound  like  a  feeble  pun,” 
replied  Wentworth,  with  a  wry  smile,  “I 
should  reply  ‘Search  me!’  However,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  necklace  is  still  in  Amster¬ 
dam.” 

Caise  interrupted  an  outburst  on  the  part 
of  the  chief. 

“See  here,  Arthur,  Staurmart)me  hasn’t 
the  necklace  now.  We  had  a  cablegram 
from  our  people.  Does  that  help?” 

“Not  a  bit,  old  lad.  I  haven’t  got  the 
thing.  Do  you  think  I’m  damned  fool 
enough  to  risk  a  lifer,  knowing  what  was 
bound  to  be  waiting  for  me  here?” 

“Listen,  Wentworth!”  Burrows  spoke 
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with  considerable  restraint  and  his  voice 
was  icy.  “You  stop  here  two  weeks.  Get 
me — two  weeks.  And  they  won’t  be  happy 
ones.  When  you  do  land — if  you  do^ 
you’ll  be  trailed  night  and  day,  and  if  we 
as  much  as  smell  a  pearl  about  you  . 

He  didn’t  finish;  but  the  omission  was  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Caise  came  in  there; 

“You’ve  got  the  original  box  the  Buddha 
pearls  were  in.” 

“Of  course  I  have.  Staurmartyne  never 
misses  a  chance  to  make  money.  He  sold  it 
to  me.  I’ve  declared  its  value  at  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ...  By  the  way,  it’s  an  an 
tique  and  free  from  duty.” 

“Now  sw  here — ”  began  Burrows,  who 
was  at  the  end  of  his  patience.  He  elbowed 
Caise  to  one  side. 

“And  you  listen  to  me.  Mister  Burrows 
interrupted  Wentworth.  “There’s  a  firm 
of  first  class  lawyers  of  international  fame 
in  New  York  looking  after  me.  If  I  don’t 
land  tonight,  they  will  apply  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  it  will  be  backed  by  men 
whose  names  count  quite  a  lot.” 

Burrows  and  Caise  exchanged  a  look  of 
astonishment  and  then  uneasiness.  This  was 
an  unpleasant  jolt;  holding  a  man  secretly 
was  one  thing,  but  who  could  have  fort 
seen  such  a  superb  piece  of  nerve  as 
obtaining  a  court  order  through  a  reputable 
law  firm. 

“The  British  ambassador — ’’began  Caise 
and  stopped  as  Wentworth  laughed. 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador.  Give  me  a  firm  of  business  men 
with  a  retaining  fee  of  five  thousand  dollars 
to  beat  all  the  ambassadors  in  the  world  for 
action.  This  is  the  land  of  service,  and  I 
expect  to  get  it  when  I  pay.” 

At  that  moment  a  knock  came  on  the 
door  and,  after  it  had  been  opened,  a  thick 
set  man  appeared. 

“No  use,  chief,”  he  reported.  “We  ex 
amined  the  golf  balls  and  even  unwound 
them.  We  went  the  whole  way  with  the 
beads — cut  them  in  half  and  powdered  the 
lot.  The  aneroid  has  been  pulverized  and 
the  ice  block  has  run  down  the  drains.  Nix, 
sir,  nix!”  — 

“And  that  will  cost  just  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  dollars.”  Wentworth  smiled, 
and  added:  “My  beloved  legal  advisers  will 
get  it,  too,  and  a  bit  over  for  personal 
inconvenience.” 
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There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Bur¬ 
rows  jerked  bis  arm  at  the  man  who  had  re¬ 
ported  and  they  went  out,  leaving  Caise 
and  the  prisoner  together. 

“Sorry,  Arthur,  but  you  haven’t  a  kick 
::nning,”  Caise  began. 

“Of  course  not,  Teddy,  old  boy.  No  ill 
feelings  at  all.  But  seribusly,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  tell  them  not  to  play  it  too  hard.  What 
I  said  about  the  lawyers  is  truth.  If  you 
can’t  find  anything  before  the  courts 
open  in  the  morning,  you  had  best  let  me 
•’lephone  and  stop  legal  action.  I’m 

rious!  ” 

Caise  looked  at  him  with  frank  admira¬ 
tion. 

“Doggone  it,  boy,  I  half  believe  you. 
Anyway,  I’ll  tell  the  chief  what  you  say. 
'if  you  do  get  out,  what  are  your  plans?  It 
might  help  some.” 

i  Wentworth  thought  for  a  moment. 

'  “I’m  through  with  America  this  trip.  I’ll 
tell  you  what,  Teddy.  The  Deutschland 
sails  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Get  me  a 
good  reservation  and  I’ll  go  back  on 
her.  Also,  if  it  eases  the  situation.  I’ll 
agree  to  stay  with  you  until  she  sails, 
but  on  condition  I  get  out  of  here  in  the 
morning. 

'  “Oh,  yes!  In  case  I  forget,  I  shall  need 
a  check  for  the  goods  destroyed  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  in  addition.  Don’t  interrupt,” 
Wentworth  said,  as  Caise  started  to  speak. 
“If  I  don’t  get  the  thousand  dollars,  I  shall 
stay  on  and  bring  suit  for  twenty-four 
thousand,  for  wrongful  arrest  and  defama¬ 
tion  of  character.” 

Behold  the  crack  liner  of  the  Ham- 
.  burg-America  Line  taking  aboard 
first  class  passengers  preparatory  to 
lea\nng  New  York.  Wentworth,  James  Ar¬ 
thur,  mechanical  engineer,  and  George 
Edward  Caise,  detective,  are  strolling 
about  the  deck  reserved  for  distinguished 
guests. 

“How  long  until  we  pass  the  twelve  mile 
limit,  Teddy?” 

“.About  three  hours  and  the  bar  opens.” 
Caise  was  watching  his  charge  with  the 
same  catlike  care  he  had  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  week  end,  during  which  petiod 
Wentworth  had  been  his  guest  at  the  detec¬ 
tive’s  home  in  the  Bronx. 

“Wish  they  would  hurry,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer,  and  just  then  came  the  welcome  order 
to  inboard  gangways. 


STAURMARTYNE  regarded  his  visi¬ 
tor  almost  writh  awe.  Wentworth 
stretched  out  his  legs  under  the  table 
and  grinned. 

“Did  you  get  a  cablegram?” 

“Two  days  after  you  arrived  in  New 
York.” 

“Everything  okay?” 

For  answer  the  Dutchman  silently 
handed  him  a  check.  It  was  in  sterling  for 
£13,000. 

“Pay  it  into  my  account  at  the  Credit 
Lyonnaise,  Paris.”  Wentworth  passed  back 
the  paper  carelessly.  “My  word,  I  can  feel 
those  damned  flannel  clothes  now.  Did  you 
ever  go  down  a  wire  ladder  in  handcuffs, 
Staurmartyne?” 

The  old  Dutchman  looked  at  him  in  ob¬ 
vious  admiration. 

“But,  my  boy,  my  dear  Arthur,  how  did 
you  accomplish  the  miracle?” 

“Does  a  conjuror  destroy  his  illusions? 
Next  time  you  have  a  job  of  work,  remem¬ 
ber  me.  We  give  service” 

“Mein  Gottt”  the  fat  man  breathed  it 
like  a  prayer.  “I  will.” 

Wentworth  reached  for  his  hat. 

“We  always  strive  to  please,”  he  said  and 
went  out. 


A  COSY  little  flat  in  St.  John’s  Wood, 
London,  England.  Truly  a  scene 
.  of  domestic  bliss.  Wentworth, 
James  Arthur,  mechanical  engineer,  seated 
at  his  own  dinner  table  toying  with  a 
Napoleon  brandy,  while  Jasmine,  his  wife, 
prepares  the  coffee  with  her  own  fair 
hands. 

“God,  but  it’s  good  to  be  home!”  he  was 
saying  and  meant  it. 

“Never  again,  Jim,  never  again.” 
“Nonsense,  old  girl.  How  about  the 
Russian  emeralds?  Who  took  the  risk 
then?” 

“That  was  different,  darling.’* 

“Well,  how  about  the  sable  coat  you 
chose  this  afternoon?” 

“Jim,  I’d  rather  wear  rabbit,  and  you 
know  it.” 

‘‘Well,  well !  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
It’s  over  now,  and  though  I  say  it  who 
shouldn’t,  it  was  as  neat  a  bit  of  work  as 
possible — bless  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Deutschland!” 

“Amen,  to  that,”  she  replied,  setting 
before  him  a  cup  of  true  egg  shell  china. 
“I’m  just  aching  to  hear.  Oh,  Jim!  It’s 
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been  a  miserable  time,  sweetheart.” 

“Everything  went  like  clockwork.  I 
wore  the  damned  thing  round  my  neck  for 
three  days  and  nearly  fainted  every  time 
Caise  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  By  the 
way,  he  is  a  sportsman.  Wouldn’t  have 
hesitated  a  second  in  his  duty;  watched  me 
all  the  way  back  like  an  elder  brother  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes.  The  pearls!  I  was  worried  stiff 
and  Uien,  as  usual,  I  had  a  brain  wave.  The 
address  in  Philadelphia  was  that  of  a  man 
clearly  above  suspicion.  A  big  pot  in  his 
way  and  safe  as  a  house.  The  last  man 
you  would  think  of.  Mad  bn  antiques,  I 
suppose,  and  he’s  sure  got  a  wonder  in  the 
Buddha  necklace.”  He  sipped  the  coffee 
and  bowed  to  his  wife.  “Perfect.  None  like 
it  in  the  world  ...  To  go  back — where 
was  I?  Oh  yes.  On  the  blasted  boat, 
trapped  like  a  fox  and  the  hounds  baying  on 
the  other  side. 

“The  second  night  out  we  had  caviar  for 
dinner — real  pre-War,  Russian  caviar.  The 
ship  had  a  consignment  direct  from  Riga, 
about  the  first  since  the  War.  Fifty  dollars 
a  tin,  sealed,  holding  three  pounds.  Every¬ 
one  was  buying  them  to  send  to  friends.  I 
got  six  tins  off  the  chief  steward;  had  one 


open  in  my  room  for  a  morning  biscuit  ai^ 
addressed  the  others  to  five  people  in  the 
'States.  The  steward  fixed  the  dispatch . . . 
By  the  way,  I  gave  him  the  thousand  dollar; 
I  got  off  the  Custom  on  the  way  back  . . . 
He  put  them  through  the  ship’s  post  office 
and  guaranteed  the  contents  .  .  .  Named 
sender?  Yes.  I  got  that  from  the  passes 
ger  list.  A  woman  in  Boston;  real  Net 
England  stock,  irreproachable  family. 
Couldn’t  be  a  suspicion  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the 
chief,  I  had  the  use  of  a  small  soldering 
iron  and  the  rest  was  easy.” 

Jasmine’s  arms  were  around  his  neck. 

“You  wonderful  old  darling.  And  then?" 

“Oh,  then,  I  had  written  an  ordinary 
ship’s  post  card  to  Philadelphia  to  say  that 
a  tin  of  caviar  was  on  its  way  and  would  he 
notify  his  friend  in  Amsterdam  if  he  liked 
the  contents.” 

“W'ho  did  you  send  the  other  tins  to?” 

Wentworth  kissed  her  and  chuckled. 

“One  to  Henry  Ford;  one  to  the  Mayor 
of  New  York;  one  to  the  Warden  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison;  and  the  fourth  .  .  .  Oh,  yes. 
It  was  to  be  posted,  the  day  we  sailed,  to 
Mister  Burrows!  By  jove,  I  hope  they  en¬ 
joyed  ’ertfl” 


In  the  next  issue  there  will  be  another  fine 
story  of  those  gentlemen  of  quick  wits  and 
easy  daring  who  live  in  the  sh'^dow  of 
the  Law — “The  Man  'for  the  Job",  by 
Clements  Ripley. 


(Jhe  Secret  of  the 
Golden  Isle 

By  EARL  BENHAM  CRANE 


IRE  fact  that  the  vein  of  the  Tyee 


that  the  dip  of  the  Golden  Isle  vein  had 
I  Gold  Mine  extended  down  across  carried  their  workings  far  away  from  the 
I  the  rocky  shore  and  out  under  the  mutual  side  line. 

■  salt  water  of  Chinook  Inlet  did  not  The  broad  window  in  the  end  of  the 
worry  Stuart  Waring,  the  manager  of  the  Tyee  office  afforded  a  clear  view,  a  few 

:nlne.  The  workings  of  the  mine  were  out  hundred  yards  out  in  Chinook  Inlet,  of  the 

..ader  the  sea,  but  there  was  sufficient  solid  tiny  island  which  bore  the  dilapidated 

:ck  between  them  and  the  floor  of  the  buildings  of  the  once  famous  Golden  Isle 

alet  to  withstand  the  pressure,  great  as  it  '  "  . . 

was.  In  fact  the  working  conditions  and 
juantity  and  quality  of  the  Tyee  ore  had 

hat  during  his  four  year  tenure  as  manager 
;tf  had  not  only  taken  most  of  his  salary 
in  stock  in  the  Tyee  Company  but  he  had 


Mine.  The  sight  of  the  old  wreckage 
depressed  Waring.  The  skeleton  of  the 
gallows  frame  hung  over  the  shaft,  its  steel 
ed  so  advantageous  to  young  Waring  ribs  exposed  and  brown  with  rust,  and  the 

few  dejected  looking  houses  which  still 
stood  were  swaybacked  and  grayed  by  the 
salt  winds.  Waring  fancied  that  the  wind 
i^rsuaded  many  of  his  friends  to  invest  would  wail  dolefully  through  that  old  bone 
their  savings  in  it.  yard. 

He  was  worried,  however,  by  the  fact  Little  was  known  of  the  details  of  the 
that  for  some  time  the  directors  of  the  disaster  which  had  wiped  out  the  Golden 

■mpany  had  been  concerned  about  the  Isle  Mine  thirty  years  before.  It  was  evi- 

proximity  of  the  Tyee  workings  to  the  side  dent  that  all  of  the  mining  had  been  done 

line  of  the  Golden  Isle  Mine,  a  property  under  the  sea,  for  the  island  was  barely 

■hich  had  been  engulfed  by  the  sea  thirty  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  the  shaft 

.ears  before.  The  possibility  of  breaking  site,  the  mill  and  the  camp  buildings.  The 

‘Hto  those  old  workings  and  drowning  the  few  survivors  of  the  catastrophe  had  long 

~ iners  disturbed  the  directors.  But  War-  ago  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them  not 

had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  geo-  even  enough  information  upon  which  to 

'  gical  conditions  and  he  was  convinced  form  the  most  vague  idea  of  the  location 
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of  the  underground  workings.  And  the 
ethers — those  who  did  not  survive — well, 
they  were  still  down  in  the  mine.  A  long 
shift.  » 

WARING  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in 
the  Tyee  office,  looking  out  of  the 
broad  window  at  the  bleak  little 
island  and  visualizing  his  miners  at  work 
out  there  under  the  sea,  when  he  heard  a 
peremptory  knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  he  bade.  The  door  swung 
open  and  there  stood,  before  his  astonished 
eyes,  a  stranger;  an  eldetiy  little  man  with 
sharp  features  and  pale  gray  eyes;  a  little 
man  who  wore  his  rakish,  threadbare  cloth¬ 
ing  with  something  of  an  air. 

“Ah — good  day.  Mister  Waring,”  said 
this  odd  person  in  a  surprising  bass  as  he 
removed  his  hat  with  grace.  “I  am 
delighted  to  observe  that  I  have  arrived  in 
time.”  He  strutted  in  like  a  cocky  spar¬ 
row  and  seated  himself  in  a  chair  near 
Waring’s  desk. 

“That’s  nice,”  said  Waring,  with  a  grin. 
“In  time  for  what?”  There  was  something 
about  this  entrance  which  compelled  his 
expectant  attention. 

“Ahead  of  the  Grim  Reaper,”  replied 
the  stranger,  and  he  smiled  amusedly  at 
Waring’s  expression.  “Patience,  Mister 
Waring,”  he  said  soothingly.  “I’ll  state 
my  business  after  I  have  rested  a  bit.  I 
don’t  climb  as  well  as  I  once  did,”  he 
added  regretfully  as  he  passed  his  hand,  a 
well  shap^,  scholarly  hand,  over  his  white 
head. 

“Sure,”  said  Waring.  “Rest,  and  then 
I’ll  be  glad  to  hear  your  business.” 

The  stranger  gave  him  a  glance  of 
approval. 

“Kindly  spoken,  for  a  young  man  with 
the  features  more  of  a  high  class  light 
heavyweight  than  an  engineer,”  he  said. 
“No  great  stigma  these  days,  I  take  it,” 
he  chuckled,  and  added:  “But  an  admir¬ 
able  combination — instincts  of  an  engineer 
and  face  of  a  fighter.”  Evidently  Waring’s 
expression  did  not  encourage  further  per¬ 
sonalities,  for  the  man  changed  his  tone 
and  announced  simply: 

“My  name  is  Guest — Andrew  Guest.” 
Then  he  sat  erect  and  slowly  raised  a  thin 
arm  until  it  pointed  out  of  the  window  and 
toward  the  little  island  in  Chinook  Inlet. 
“I  was  the  engineer  of  the  Golden  Isle 
Mine,”  he  said  impressively.  Waring 


started.  “Yes.  That  tragedy  is  on 
head,”  the  old  man  admitted,  in  a  hollcij 
bass.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  the  thii| 
arm  fell  to  his  side  limply. 

“You  have  a  nice,  profitable  oneratir*! 
here  in  the  Tyee,  Mister  Waring,”  ihtj 
visitor  changed  the  subject,  with  an  dr  ol| 
relief.  “A  nice,  profitable  operation, 

I  notice  that  the  price  of  Tyee  Compaaj 
shares  remains  high.  A  cmnf  or  table  cos- 
dition,  surely.”  Then  he  bowed  his  whitj 
head  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  thou^ 
speaking  to  himself:  “It  was  so  with  the 
Golden  Isle.” 

For  an  instant  Waring  got  the  impressia 
that  this  was  play  acting  and  that  he  was 
being  hoaxed,  and  he  said,  rather  testily; 

“You  say  that  your  name  is  Andrei 
Guest  and  that  you  were  the  engineer  ol 
the  Golden  Isle  Mine.  Why  should 
believe  you?” 

The  stranger  gracefully  took  up  a  penal 
from  Waring’s  desk,  knelt  and  made  i| 
small  dot  with  it  on  the  office  floor. 

“That  I  am  an  engineer,  you  will  now 
concede.”  And  as  he  spoke  the  little  nui 
lifted  a  transit  from  the  corner  of  the  room, 
spread  the  tripod  over  the  dot  on  the  floor 
and  pulled  down  the  plumb  bob  which 
hung  between  its  legs.  And  so  rapidly 
did  the  white,  thin  fingers  flit  as  they 
turned  the  leveling  screws  that  almos 
before  he  had  finished  the  sentence  tht 
instrument  was  set  up  and  leveled. 

“And  that  I  am  Andrew  Guest,  onct 
engineer  of  the  Golden  Isle,  you  mist 
admit,”  continued  the  little  man,  drawing 
a  leather-bound  book  from  his  pocket  and 
laying  it  on  Waring’s  desk.  “My 
notes,”  he  announced.  With  the  pencil  he 
rapidly  wrote  a  line  on  a  pad  which  lay 
on  the  desk  before  Waring.  The  stained 
and  yellowed  pages  of  the  book  creaked 
as  Waring  turned  them.  This  was  genn- 
ine,  without  a  doubt.  Age  could  not  be 
counterfeited.  The  musty  smell  alone 
would  vouch  for  thirty  years. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  book  was  writtei| 
in  an  eccentric  hand: 

Survey  Notes  of  the  Golden  Isle  Mine. 

Andrew  Guest,  Surveyor. 

Waring  glanced  at  the  words  which  the! 
stranger  had  written  on  the  pad  which  layj 
before  him: 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist  I'J 
image. 
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The  writiDg  was  identical  with  the  dim 
characters  in  the  notebook.  It  seemed  to 
Waring  that  the  identification  was  com¬ 
plete.  As  he  continued  to  turn  the  pages 
of  the  notebook,  the  sepulchral  voice  of 
the  stranger  went  on: 

“Yes,  a  ^nice,  comfortable,  profitable 
operation.  And  on  the  other  beam  of  the 
scales  of  Justice — the  lives  of  brother  men. 
How  many?  Fifty,  a  hundred?  It  does 
pot  matter.”  He  turned  his  pale  gray 
eyes  from  the  window  to  Waring ’s  face. 
“The  responsibility  is  yours,  young  man; 
as  it  was  mine  at  the  Golden  Isle.”  And 
then  he  turned  to  the  window  again  as 
though  unable  to  keep  his  gaze  from  the 
dreary  island. 

Waring  was  of  a  mind  to  end  the  con¬ 
versation;  to  tear  away  the  pall  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  was  spreading  over  him;  to 
stand  up,  smile  genially,  extend  his  hand 
and  say,  “Come  again.  Mister  Guest.” 
But  he  did  not  do  it.  He  sat  staring  at 
the  dash  of  yellow  stain  in  the  man’s  white 
hair. 

Then  the  visitor  turned  to  him,  and, 
with  what  Waring- took  to  be  mock  concern, 
asked  if  he  were  boring  him. 

“I  hope  not,  Mister  Waring,”  he  went 
on  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  “for  I 
have  come  a  long  way  to  talk  with  you. 
•For  I  want,  if  possible,  to  aid  in  avoiding 
another  disaster  such  as  we  had  at  the 
Golden  Isle  thirty  years  ago.” 

He  arose  and  walked  to  the  window 
overlooking  the  inlet  and  its  bleak  island. 
He  did  not  strut  this  time  as  he  crossed 
the  room.  There  was  a  gloomy  droop  to 
his  thin  shoulders  and  his  feet  trailed 
tragically. 

“Ah  I  The  faces  of  their  women,  as 
they  came  and  stared  into  that  hole,  brim 
full  of  wjfter,”  he  intoned. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  hearer  suddenly, 
and  his  thin  features  appeared  drawn  with 
pain. 

“Mister  Waring,  you  are  about  to  suffer 
the  pangs  of  conscience  which  I  knew, 
for  paying  in  lives  the  score  of  faulty 
engineering.  You  are  about  to  break  into 
tlie  Golden  Isle  workings.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked  Waring 
sharply,  a  deep  color  mounting  to  his  high 
cheek  bones. 

“I’ve  had  access  to  your  engineering 
office  the  last  two  nights  and  have  studied 
the  maps  of  the  Tyee  workings,”  replied 


the  old  man,  with  a  wry  smile.  “Rather 
unethical,”  he  admitted,  “but  the  only 
way.” 

“But  you  can’t  remember  the  location  of 
the  Isle  workings  well  enough  to  warrant 
your  assertion,”  Waring  persisted. 

“No  need.”  Guest  pauUd  for  a  moment 
and  then  added:  “For  I  have  the  working 
map  of  the  Golden  Isle  Mine.” 

“The  map?”  exclaimed  Waring  in 
pleased  surprise. 

“Yes,  sir.  It  shows  every  foot  of  work¬ 
ings  in  the  Golden  Isle  Mine,  and  it  will 
enable  you  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
territory  and  continue  to  mine  your  ore. 
You  may  have  it  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars.” 

Waring’s  emotions  were  mixed.  He  was 
tremendously  anxious  to  see  the  map  but 
he  was  just  as  determined  not  to  be  the 
victim  of  extortion.  Was  the  germ  of 
doubt,  which  Guest  had  set  gnawing  at  the 
supports  of  his  conviction  that  the  mine 
was  safe,  the  result  of  good  salesmanship 
on  the  old  man’s  part?  Or  was  he  telling 
the  truth  about  the  proximity  of  the  flooded 
workings? 

“Where  is  this  map  now?”  he  asked. 

“In  a  safety  deposit  vault  in  a  city, 
two  days  journey  from  here,”  Guest  re¬ 
plied. 

“How  long  have  you  had  it?” 

“Since  the  day  of  the  disaster.  I  took 
it  with  me  when  I  left.” 

Then,  with  a  gesture  of  finality.  Waring 
said: 

“No,  Mister  Guest.  I’ll  stand  by  my 
convictions.  I’ll  not  recommend  that  we 
buy  your  map.”  The  old  man’s  gaze  was 
brimming  with  accusation. 

“The  fighter  in  you  speaking  now,  my 
boy,”  he  said,  coolly.  “Better  let  the 
engineer  prevail  in  this.  Criminal  negli¬ 
gence  is  a  serious  thing.  I  cannot  soon  for¬ 
get  the  p>enalty  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
management  when  the  Golden  I^e  was 
engulfed  and  all  those  men  perished.”  He 
arose  and  took  up  his  hat,  adding,  as  he 
stalked  to  the  door,  “I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
take  my  offer  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
your  company.  In  a  way,  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  have,  I  feel  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  your  men.” 

When  his  visitor  had  departed.  Waring 
sat  at  his  desk  trying  to  foretell  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  new  development.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Guest  would  place  his  offer  before 


the  Tyee  board  of  directors.  He  wondered 
what  would  be  the  reactions  of  Pember, 
the  president  of  the  Tyee  Company;  a  man 
whose  deeds  were  always  motivated  by 
greed.  Although  Pember  was  not  one  of 
^e  largest  stockholders,  he  was  a  forceful 
man  and  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  Naturally,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  Waring  imagined  that  he  would 
exert  considerable  influence  over  that 
body. 

Fw  the  first  time,  Waring  was  worried 
about  his  investment  in  the  Tvee  Company, 
and  about  the  investments  of  his  friends 
whom  he  had  advised  to  buy  Tyee  stock. 
It  had  been  but  a  short  time  before,  when, 
in  a  burst  of  rathusiasm  over  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  and  a  boyish  desire  to  make 
money  for  some  old  friends  who  had  never 
known  pro^rity,  he  had  written  them 
advising  the  purchase  of  Tyee  stock.  And 
they  had  responded  with  more  alacrity  than 
would  be  expected  of  people  for  whom 
their  meager  savings  were  tiie  only  buffer 
between  them  and  want.  In  fact,  they 
had  plunged.  Especially  did  this  apply  to 
old  Professor  Atwood,  who  had  taught 
Waring  chemistry  at  mining  school;  and 
to  Carrie  Holloway,  who  conducted  a  gift 
shop  in  Waring’s  home  town  and  who  was 
a  cousin  of  his  mother. 

Waring  put  on  his  oilskin  coat,  took  his 
carbide  lamp  and  went  down  in  the  mine. 
There  was  something  bearing  on  his  con¬ 
science  which  could  only  be  stilled  by  his 
being  in  the  mine  with  the  men.  He 
watched  the  busy  trammers  as  they  pushed 
their  cars  back  and  forth  on  their  endless 
trips  from  ore  chute  to  skip  pockety  And 
he  stood  beside  machine  drillers  as  they 
cranked  their  roaring  drills. 

Occasionally,  when  in  this  part  of  the 
mine.  Waring  amused  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  down  under  the  sea. 
It  was  an  unusual  situation  and  he  enjoyed 
conjuring  with  it.  He  thought  now  that 
if  be  could  but  see  through  the  roof  of 
rock  above  him  he  might  gaze  on  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  occasional  ships  which  passed 
through  the  channel  and  over  bis  head. 
The  stokers  on  those  boats  would  not 
realize,  as  they  slid  through  Chinook  Inlet, 
that  eight  hundred  feet  straight  below  them 
were  fellow  men  bending  to  shovels  as 
vigorously  as  they,  and  sweating  as  pro¬ 
fusely  as  they  were  sweating. 


AFTER  Guest’s  visit,  Waring  spent  as 
/\  much  time  as  possible  in  the  mine. 

L  V.  He  ^tayed  underground  until  hunger 
or  the  need  of  sleep  drove  him  out  for  a 
short  time.  No  one  could  say  that  Waring 
would  ask  men  to  work  where  he  was 
afraid  to  stay.  This  went  on,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  until  Pember  arrived 
at  the  mine,  unexpectedly. 

Pember  was  anxious  for  an  interview  and 
Waring  joined  him  in  the  office.  The 
president  of  the  Tyee  Company  was  a  dark 
man,  ponderous  of  movement;  and  he  had 
an  aggressive  mouth  and  small,  greedy 
eyes. 

“Waring,”  began  Pember,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  as  he  looked  around  the  office  cau¬ 
tiously,  “the  responsibility  for  the  lives  of 
these  eighty-odd  miners  is  more  than  I  can 
stand.”  His  hands  fluttered  from  fumbling 
with  his  watch  chain  to  polishing  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  “I  can’t  sleep  at  night,”  he 
continued.  “A  picture  of  our  workings 
breaking  into  those  old  flooded  workings 
of  the  Golden  Isle  Mine,  and  our  men  being 
drowned  like  moles  in  a  hole  is  always 
before  me.” 

“That  responsibility  belongs  on  my 
shoulders,  and  I’d  be  glad  if  you’d  allow 
me  to  carry  it,”  suggested  Waring 
impatiently. 

“Carry  it.  Carry,  and  welcome,”  snapped 
Pember.  “But  just  the  same,  about  all 
that  is  remembered  of  the  Golden  Isle 
disaster  is  that  when  the  sea  broke  into 
their  workings  and  caught  those  miners 
the  management  got  hell  for  it.” 

While  Pember  sketched  dramatic  word 
pictures  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
breaking  into  the  Isle  workings.  Waring 
looked  out  of  the  office  window  on  the 
gray  water  of  the  inlet.  His  gaze  slowly 
crossed  the  channel  and  rested  oR  the  little 
island.  A  thin,  white  mist  hung  over  the 
inlet  and  it  had  the  effect  of  magnifying 
the  row  of  white  gulls  which  dotted  the 
swayed  roof  of  the  old  mill  building.  A 
changing  breeze  ruffled  the  channel  to  a 
dirty  green  and  then  back  to  gray  again 

Evidently  Pember  noticed  that  Waring’s 
attention  was  wandering,  for  he  reached 
over  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“Waring,”  he  said  solemnly,  “in  follow¬ 
ing  our  ore  down  near  the  side  line  of  the 
Golden  Isle  property  we  are  tempting  fate 
too  far.”  He  straightened  up  in  his  chair 
( and  puffed  out  his  heavy  lips.  “God,  man. 


Everybody’s 
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think  of  the  risk!”  he  said  thickly  after  an 
effective  pause.  “I’m  sick  of  the  strain. 
I’m  in  favor  of  calling  it  well  done  and 
closing  down.” 

Closing  down!  Waring  could  not  believe 
that  Pember  would  be  in  favor  of  closing 
down  anything  which  was  yielding  him 
gain,  the  lives  of  men  notwithstanding. 
Pember  had  not  mentioned  Guest  and  his 
map  in  his  argument.  Waring  wondered 
about  this.  Guest  must  have  been  to  the 
directors  with  his  story  and  his  proposal 
to  sell  them  the  map,  for  Pember  seemed 
to  be  almost  in  a  panic. 

The  president’s  restless  hands  rearranged 
several  articles  on  his  desk  and  then  he 
swung  around  ponderously  in  his  swivel- 
chair  and  faced  the  manager,  saying  im¬ 
pressively: 

“Waring,  I  think  that  you  should  write 
to  the  board  of  directors  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  ore  has  led  us  down  near 
the  flooded  workings  of  the  Golden  Isle 
you  consider  the  Tyee  too  dangerous  to 
work  and  you  recommend  that  it  be  closed 
down.” 

“Closed  down?”  echoed  Waring.  “But 
1  don’t  recommend  that  it  be  closed  down,” 
he  stated  positively.  “Although  we’re 
working  near  Golden  Isle  ground,  there  is 
geological  evidence  that  the  dip  of  their 
vein  carried  their  workings  away  from  us. 
As  long  as  I’m  of  that  belief  I’ll  not  be  a 
party  to  closing  down.  I’m  not  asking  the 
men  in  the  mine  to  take  any  more  chances 
than  I’d  take  myself.”  - 

Pember  raised  his  shoulders  and  turned 
up  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

“That’s  it,”  he  said  heatedly.  “That’s 
it.  Everyone  knows  that  you’d  take  a 
mighty  long  chance  yourself.” 

Waring  pursed  his  full  lips  a  moment  as 
he  considered  this  last  statement.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  there  were  any  possibility  that  he 
had  allowed  his  natural  inclination  to  carry 
on  and  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  his  friends  to  outweigh  sound 
engineering  judgment. 

“I’m  resp>onsible  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  of  which  you  are  one,  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  profitable  operation  of  the  mine,” 
he  said  to  Pember.  “In  the  absence  of 
something  more  definite  than  mere  con¬ 
jecture  that  we’re  dangerously  near  those 
old  workings.  I’ll  continue  to  operate.” 
He  glanced  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
Golden  Isle  and  then  added,  “I’ll  admit. 


however,  that  I’d  be  mighty  glad  to  know 
just  where  those  old  workings  are.” 

WHEN  Waring  was  making  his 
rounds  of  the  mine  that  day  he 
met  Boone,  the  mine  foreman,  on 
the  eighth  level;  and  Boone  told  him  that 
the  mine  was  making  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  water.  He  said  that  for  the 
past  twelve  hours  they  had  been  pumping 
two  hundred  gallons  a  minute  more  than 
normally.  Ordinarily  this  condition  would 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  obstacles 
met  daily  in  de^  mining.  But  it  worried 
Waring,  coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of 
the  disturbing  scene  with  Pember  and  in 
view  of  what  Guest  had  had  to  say. 

What  if  Pember’s  contention  were 
sound?  What  if  Guest  had  told  the  truth? 
Was  he  justified  in  allowing  these  men  to 
continue  to  work  in  this  hole,  willing  as 
they  were  to  stake  their  lives  on  his  en¬ 
gineering  judgment?  Was  this  wall  of 
rock  ahead  of  them  a  mere  shell,  momen¬ 
tarily  in  danger  of  crushing  from  the 
weight  of  the  sea  bearing  down  into  the 
Isle  workings,  or  was  he  right  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  dip  of  the  Isle  vein  had 
carried  their  workings  far  away  from  the 
Tyee?  He  asked  himself  these  questions, 
but  could  find  no  comforting  answer. 

In  that  part  of  the  mine  which  had  pro¬ 
gressed  farthest  toward  the  Golden  Isle 
property.  Waring  approached  a  miner  at 
his  work.  The  exhaust  of  the  heaving  air 
drill  was  blowing  the  miner’s  light  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  did  not  see  the  reflection 
of  Waring’s  light,  and  he  started  violently 
when  he  became  aware  of  Waring’s  pres¬ 
ence. 

“Startled  you,  did  I,  Manley?”  asked 
Waring,  as  the  miner  silenced  the  drill.  • 
“Well,  yes — a  little,”  admitted  the 
miner.  “It  gets  kinda  lonesome  in  here. 
And  sometimes  I  hear  sounds.”  Waring 
noticed  the  wide  drawn  lids  of  the  man’s 
eyes. 

“You’re  too  old  a  miner  to  worry  about 
tommyknockers,  Manley.” 

“Yes.  But  you  see — there’s  something 
personal  about  this.  Mister  Waring.  How 
far  do  you  reckon  it  is  over  to  the  Golden 
Isle  workings?” 

“Nobody  knows.  A  lon^  way,  I  think.” 
“Sometimes  I  think  it’s  right  close. 
Mister  Waring.  Especially  before  I  get 
the  drill  a-runnin’,  and  it’s  so  quiet.”  He 


smiled  apologetically.  “You  see — my — 
my  father’s  down  there  in  the  bottom  level 
of  the  Isle  workings.” 

“Your  father,  Manley?  Too  bad.” 

“Yes.  So  sometimes,  when  I  been  alone 
in  here  for  a  long  time  and  it’s  so  damn 
quiet,  and  1  hear  tap-tap-tap-tap,  and 
knowing  it’s  just  ordinary  mine  noises  like 
I’ve  heard  in  plenty  mines — sometimes  I 
get  nervous  and  think  maybe  he’s  got  a 
hammer  in  there  and  he’s  tapping  on  the 
wall  to  warn  me  back.”  There  was  a 
moment  of  silence.  The  miner’s  face  col¬ 
ored  slowly  under  the  splashes  of  mud, 
and  the  flame  on  his  cap  lamp  chattered 
and  wheezed. 

“Fll  have  Boone  change  you  to  another 
part  of  the  mine,”  said  Waring,  sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mister  Waring. 
If  you  say  it’s  all  right.  I’ll  stick.  Lot 
of  fo<J  notions — that’s  all.”  He  turned 
on  the  air  and  the  drill  resumed  its  roar. 

During  the  remainder  of  Pember’s  stay 
at  the  mine,  Waring  was  constantly 
harassed  by  his  expressions  of  fear  for  the 
safety  of  the  miners.  Pember  accused 
him  of  obstinacy,  and  added: 

“Waring,  I  think  a  man  should  make 
allowances  for  his  dominating  traits  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  Your  tendency  to 
see  a  thing  through,  to  hang  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  is  very  nice  in  ordinary,  every¬ 
day  matters;  but  it  is  going  to  get  us 
into  trouble  in  this.  Here  you  go,  plug¬ 
ging  blithely  along  as  though  there 
weren’t  ninety  lives  hanging - ” 

“Blithely,  hell!”  interrupted  Waring, 
with  a  glint  of  combat  in  his  gray  eyes. 
“In  the  face  of  all  these  emotional  out¬ 
bursts?  Well,  hardly.  Give  me  something 
besides  fear  to  bite  on  and  I’ll  argue  with 
you.  Give  me  some  practical  evidence 
that  we  are  about  to  break  into  the  Gol¬ 
den  Isle.”  He  could  not  understand  why 
Pember  had  not  mentioned  Guest  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  argument,  as  it  evidently  had 
been  a  visit  from  Guest  that  had  upset 
him. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  manager  of  the  Tyee  Mine 
were  becoming  strained.  Although  Pem¬ 
ber  went  underground  frequently  he  did 
not  seem  to  wish  to  make  these  excur¬ 
sions  in  Waring’s  company.  That  Pem¬ 
ba*  would  go  in  the  mine  at  all  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise  to  Waring  as  the  lat- 


ta  did  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Pember’s  courage,  especidly  in  the  light 
of  his  oft  expressed  fear  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  mine. 

It  was  with  considerable  relief  that  War 
ing  bade  Pember  good-by  when  the  latter 
departed  for  the  East.  As  a  parting  shot, 
Pember  informed  him  that  he  would  use 
his  influence  to  convince  the  board  of 
directors  that  the  operation  of  the  Tyee 
was  no  longer  advisable. 

IT  SOON  became  evident  to  Waring 
that  from  some  source  systematic  prop¬ 
aganda  was  keeping  alive  the  fear 
among  the  men  that  the  Tyee  Mine  would 
be  engulfed.  The  miners  were  becoming 
more  and  more  uneasy.  Each  day  saw 
_some  of  the-more  timid  among  them  draw 
their  time  and  leave.  There  was  no 
longer  good-natured  banter  among  them, 
and  the  feeling  of  cheer  which  had  per 
vaded  the  boarding  house  gave  place  to 
an  atmosphere  of  gloom.  The  men  ate 
their  meals  in  silence  and  then  drew  aside 
in  small  groups,  serious  of  countenance, 
and  talked  in  low  tones. 

This  was  a  condition  which  Waring 
found  hard  to  combat.  No  man  came 
to  him  and  said  that  he  was  afraid  that 
they  were  going  to  break  into  the  Isle 
workings  and  be  drowned.  He  would 
have  met  as  simple  a  thing  as  that  with 
a  good,  stiff  argument.  But  the  men 
were  not  like  that.  Ordinarily,  they  did 
not  give  their  reasons  for  quitting;  and  in 
this  case  they  simply  stayed  as  long  as 
they  dared  and  then  left.  Waring  would 
but  have  weakened  his  position  by  as¬ 
serting  out  of  a  clear  sky: 

“This  mine  is  safe.  There’s  no  danger 
of  breaking  into  the  Golden  Isle  work 
ings.” 

At  a  time  when  it  appeared  that  there 
would  be  an  exodus  of  the  men.  Waring 
received  orders  from  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  close  down  the  mine.  Pember  had 
won  his  point. 

When  the  last  man  had  gone;  when  the 
mill  was  silent  and  the  machine  shop  de¬ 
serted;  when  the  only  sounds  were  the, 
lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  rocky  shore 
and  the  unmusical  cries  of  sea  gulls  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibilities  of  the  build¬ 
ings  as  resting  places— that  soon  did  the 
Tyee  begin  to  assume  somewhat  the  as¬ 
pect  of  its  dreary,  abandoned  neighbor. 
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the  Golden  Isle.  Waring  wandered  about, 
viewing,  almost  in  awe,  the  different  places 
about  the  mine  which  so  lately  had  been 
the  centers  of  activity.  He  visited  the 
collar  of  the  shaft,  down  which  for  years 
had  been  lowered  powerful,  rubber  clad 
miners,  and  dynamite  and  things  made  of 
steel  with  which  they  conquered  the  un¬ 
compromising  rock.  The  blacksmith 
shop,  which  had  rung  with  the  clash  of 
steel;  and  the  great  mill  stamps  now  hang¬ 
ing  impotently  above  the  mortars  in  which 
they  had  beaten  the  gold  from  the  ore — 
all  silent.  The  stock  of  the  Tyee  Com¬ 
pany  was  now  worthless. 

Still,  as  Waring  saw  it,  there  was  one 
chance  for  the  Tyee.  If  a  tunnel  were 
driven  from  the  Tyee  workings,  far  enough 
over  into  the  Golden  Isle  territory,  and 
it  did  not  break  into  the  Isle  workings — 
that  would  prove  that  the  mine  was  safe. 
The  Tyee  would  .operate  again  and  have 
many  profitable  years  ahead  of  it.  But 
if  the  tunnel  approached  those  old  work¬ 
ings,  the  pressure  of  the  sea  bearing  down 
into  the  Isle  workings  would  crush  the 
intervening  rock  like  an  egg  shell.  War¬ 
ing  gave  no  thought  to  that  contingency. 
He  decided  to  drive  the  tunnel  himself. 

The  directors  had  instructed  him  to 
leave  a  caretaker  at  the  property.  He 
would  take  the  place  of  the  caretaker. 
There  were  sufficient  supplies  left  on  hand 
to  serve  his  purpose.  Waring  decided  that 
the  five  hundr^  foot  level  was  the  best 
point  from  which  to  drive  the  tunnel,  for 
there  he  could  dump  his  broken  rock 
into  a  wince  which  led  to  an  open  stope 
below,  and  thus  avoid  having  to  hoist  it 
out  of  the  mine. 

It  had  been  some  time  since  Waring 
had  served  his  time  on  the  handle  of  a 
spring  point  shovel,  and  while  he  had 
occasionally  put  in  a  hole  with  a  drifting 
machine  in  order  to  keep  in  practice,  his 
muscles  were  not  used  to  that  kind  of 
labor. 

He  began  his  work  too  vigorously.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  his  shoulders 
and  legs  were  lame  and  stiff  and  he  could 
not  straighten  his  fingers,  which  seemed 
permanently  crooked  to  fit  a  pick  handle. 
But  he  was  strong.  His  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  were  well  placed  and 
he  knew  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Lonesomeness  was  Waring’s  greatest 


trial.  It  is  one  thing  to  work  within 
hearing  of  the  ring  of  another’s  pick,  or 
the  chatter  of  an  air  drill  in  the  distance; 
to  be  able  to  exchange,  occasionally,  the 
commonplaces  of  the  day  with  a  fellow 
worker;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
work  alone. 

He  did  not  make  a  large  tunnel — just 
room  enough  to  allow  the  holes  to  break 
well.  It  would  go  faster  that  way;  he 
would  have  less  drilling  to  do  and  less 
muck  to  tram  out.  He  drilled  the  holes, 
eight  to  the  round,  blasted  them,  shoveled 
the  broken  rock  into  an  ore  car  and 
trammed  it  out  and  dumped  it  into  the 
old  stope.  He  sharpened  his  drill  steel 
and  laid  the  rails  for  the  car  track  and 
was  thankful  that  he  had  served  his  time 
at  ail  the  jobs  around  a  mine  and  bad 
learned  how  to  do  these  things  with  bis 
own  hands. 

Each  day  saw  the  face  of  Waring 's  tun¬ 
nel  a  few  feet  farther  into  the  dangerous 
territory,  each  day  a  few  feet  nearer 
disaster  or  the  proof  that  his  judgment 
was  right.  He  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  his  working  hours  until  he 
worked  all  the  day  and  half  the  night. 
His  hands  became  heavily  calloused,  his 
waist  exceedingly  lean  and  his  eyes  blood¬ 
shot.  He  detected  himself  pausing  oc¬ 
casionally  in  his  work  and  listening. 
Listening  for  what?  He  did  not  know,  and 
he  laughed  at  himself.  But  it  was  not  a 
merry  laugh.  He  was  too  weary  for  more 
than  a  hollow  chuckle. 

The  tunnel  was  making  a  great  deal  of 
water.  The  cut  holes  were  always  full  and 
occasionally  a  back  hole  would  spout  a 
stream.  Was  it  natural  seepage  from  the 
inlet,  or  did  it  come  from  the  Isle  work¬ 
ings? 

Drill  and  blast,  muck  and  tram  .  .  . 
Waring  tried  to  keep  from  thinking  of  the 
Isle  workings,  but  it  was  not  easy.  Some¬ 
where  ahead  of  him  were  great  stopes  and 
many  tunnels,  full  of  water.  And  the 
men  were  there,  too;  the  men  who,  when 
the  sea  broke  in  upon  them,  were  doing 
what  he  was  doing  now.  But  still  be 
mucked  and  drilled,  blasted  and  trammed 
and  then  plodded  wearily  out  of  the  mine 
to  take  a  few  hours  of  rest. 

Guest  would  not  have  thought  that  Wear¬ 
ing  looked  like  a  fighter  now.  He  looked 
like  a  big  tired  boy  who  needed  a  great 
deal  of  rest  and  some  good  wholesome 
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food.  And  as  to  his  having  the  instincts 
of  an  engineer — it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
his  instincts  were  functioning,  except  his 
instinct  to  go  ahead.  He  had  a  feeling  that 
he  had  been  working  in  that  tunnel  for¬ 
ever.  His  sleep  was  not  as  restful  now. 
Sometimes  he  would  awake  to  find  himself 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  feeling  of  the  wall 
at  his  side  or  pounding  on  it  with  his  fist 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  sounding  the  face 
of  the  tunnel  with  a  pick. 

Physical  'weariness  weakened  his  resis¬ 
tance  to  what  he  had  called  the  emotional 
outbursts  of  Pember  and  Gu;.3t,  and  to 
the  implication  conveyed  by  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  the  miners  before  the  mine  was 
shut  down.  Sometimes  he  feared  that  it 
was  foolhardy  to  keep  driving  ahead,  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  his  meager  geological  evi¬ 
dence,  into  a  territory  which  popular 
opinion  deemed  it  suicide  to  invade.  But 
he  quieted  such  worries  as  these  with  the 
thought  that  if  he  could  push  that  tunnel 
ahead  far  enough  it  would  restore  the  now 
worthless  stock  in  the  Tyee  Company  to 
its  former  value.  His  friends’  savings 
would  be  protected,  and  what  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  him,  he  would  be 
able  to  look  them  in  the  eye  again. 

So  he  mucked  and  trammed,  and  drilled 
and  blasted.  Each  week  he  added  another 
set  of  rails  to  the  track  in  the  tunnel  and 
each  week  he  took  up  his  belt  another 
notch.  His  face  became  pinched  around 
the  base  of  his  nose  and  his  eyes  were  dull, 
for  he  worked  long  hours  and  gave  too 
little  thought  to  proper  meals  and  suffi¬ 
cient  rest. 

The  tunnel  progressed.  Each  round  of 
holes  added  a  few  feet  to  the  length  of  the 
tunnel  and  months  to  the  life  of  the  Tyee. 
Waring  knew  at  last,  without  a  doubt,  that 
he  had  driven  the  tunnel  far  enough  to 
prove  that  the  Tyee  was  safe.  His  survey 
showed  that  it  reached  well  out  into  Gol¬ 
den  Ide  ground,  wiping  out  forever  the 
menace  of  the  flooded  Golden  Isle  work¬ 
ings.  He  had  won.  He  would  make  his 
findings  known  to  the  board  of  directors. 
The  Tyee  would  get  under  way  again. 


WHEN  Waring  was  picking  down 
from  the  face  of  the  tunnel  the 
loose  rock  which  the  last  round  of 
holes  had  shaken,  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  change  in  the  ground.  The  rock 
was  softer  and  it  was  somewhat  disin¬ 


tegrated  along  the  fractures.  There  was 
considerable  iron  stain  in  evidence  and  the 
amount  of  water  had  increased  noticeably. 
He  was  still  speculating  about  this  when 
he  quit  work  that  night. 

He  climbed  wearily  up  the  five  hundred 
feet  of  manway  ladder  to  the  surface  and 
then  turned  toward  his  sleeping  quarters. 
It  was  somewhat  past  midnight.  A  gentle 
wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  inlet  and 
Waring  could  hear  the  waves  lapping 
along  the  rocky  shore  below  the  camp.  He 
breathed  in  the  salt  air  eagerly,  for  it  tasted 
good  and  helped  to  drive  out  from  his 
system  the  sickening  powder  fumes  which 
he  had  been  absorbing  night  and  day.  As 
he  was  passing  the  office  he  noticed  a  thin 
ray  of  light  shining  out  past  the  edge  of 
the  closely  drawn  shade  of  the  map  room 
window. 

“That’s  strange,”  he  thought.  “Who  can 
that  be?  I  left  that  shade  up.” 

He  extinguished  his  light  quickly  and 
stole  to  the  office  door.  Fortunately,  he 
was  able  to  open  the  door  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  sound  and  he  stepped  quietly  into 
his  office. 

The  door  from  his  private  office  into 
the  map  room  was  open,  and  he  could  see 
a  pale  reflection  of  li^t  on  the  walls. 
Two  steps  more  enabled  him  to  see  a  cir 
cular  beam  bf  light,  such  as  is  cast  by  an 
electric  flashlight,  playing  about  on  a  map 
which  was  spread  on  the  draughting  table. 
He  recogniz^  it  as  the  map  which  showed 
the  Tyee’s  ore  reserves.  The  light  bobbed 
about  on  the  map  for  a  moment  and  then 
focused  on  a  pad  of  paper  ujwn  which  a 
white  hand,  with  a  pencil  between  its 
slender  fingers,  made  rapid  notes. 

Waring  stepped  softly  over  and  turned 
the  light  switch  near  the  door,  and  the  map 
room  became  brilliantly  lighted.  Perched 
on  the  high  draughting  stool,  with  white 
head  bent  intently  over  the  table,  was  a 
jaunty  little  figure  of  a  man. 

“Guest!”  exclaimed  -Waring.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?” 

The  little  old  man  slid  down  from  the 
stool  gracefully. 

“Ah — Mister  Waring.  I  am  surprised 
to  find  you  here.  Man,  but  I  hardly  rec¬ 
ognized  you.  You  have  changed,”  said 
Guest  easily  in  his  startling  bass. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  this  office?”  re¬ 
peated  Waring  angrily. 

“Calm  yourself.  Mister  Waring.  I  have 
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nothing  to  hide.  Knowing  that  the  mine  -to  you  in  the  first  place.  It  was  part  of 
was  closed  down  I  thought  that  I  might  the  Golden  Isle  property.” 
j  come  here  and  find  some  way  in  which  I  The  little  man’s  thin  features  puckered 
could  invest  my — ah — money  profitably  in  into  a  wry  smile. 

the  Tyee.”  “You  are  harsh,  my  boy,”  he  replied  in 

“You  lied  to  me  about  the  mine.  About  mock  humiliation.  Then  he  chuckled  and 
j  your  map.  The  Tyee  is  safe.  I  have  added:  “But,  as  I  said  to  myself  when 
proved  it.”  Waring  pounded  the  table  dealing  with  *  Mister  Pember,  ‘After  all, 

(  with  his  fist  in  exasperation  at  the  fact  there  is  no  honor  even  among  thieves.*” 

,  that  this  was  a  little  old  man  upon  whom  Waring  glared  at  the  old  man  impotently. 

!  he  could  not  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  “You  can  go  now,”  he  said.  “And 
I  one  burst  of  pugilistic  fury.  don’t  come  back,  or  I’ll — I’ll  dip  you  in 

“Merely  good  salesmanship,  my  boy.  the  sump!” 

Perhaps  a  little — ah — unethical,  but  the  Guest  smiled  indulgently, 
only  way.”  Waring  noticed  t^t  Guest  “A  boyish  outburst.  Mister  Waring.  No 
;  was  dressed  richly,  in  clothes  of  ultra-  doubt  you  are  tired.  You  look  it.”  He 
fashionable  cut.  walked  toward  the  door  with  dignity,  then 

:  “I  had  to  sell  my  map.  And,  of  course,  turned  and  added:  “And  perhaps,  after 

I  had  to  sell  it  un-sight  and  unseen,”  con-  all,  you  are  slightly  justified  in  your  an- 
:  tinued  Guest.  “Therefore,  I  had  to  create  ger.”  He  bowed  himself  gracefully  out  of 
in  my  prospective  purchaser  a  desire  for  the  door  and  into  the  darkness. 

■  the  map.”  Waring  sat  on  the  stool  lately  vacated 

!  Waring  glared  at  him  and  leaned  by  Andrew  Guest  and  wondered  why  Pem- 

wearily  against  the  table.  ber  would  be  so  anxious  to  have  the  mine 

“Mister  Pember  was  glad  to  buy  my  closed  down  when  he  knew  that  it  was 
map  and  pay  my  price,”  Guest  announced  safe.  .According  to  Guest’s  statement  the 
with  a  shrewd  smile.  Golden  Isle  map  was  in  Pember’s  posses- 

j  “Pember  bought  it?”  asked  Waring  in  sion  when  the  president  made  that  last 
surprise.  “Then  they  knew  that  the  mine  visit  to  the  mine  and  tried  so  hard  to 
was  safe  when  they  ordered  it  closed  persuade  Waring  to  recommend  that  the 
down!  Your  map  showed  that  the  Gol-  mine  be  closed  down.  Pember  was  a 
den  Isle  workings  were  nowhere  near  the  heavy  stockholder  in  the  company  and  had 
side  line,  didn’t  it?”  profited  steadily  by  those  holdings.  War- 

“Oh,  yes.  It  showed  that  the  Tyee  was  ing  had  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was 

■  quite  safe.  Mister  Pember  bought  the  very  unlike  him  to  wish  to  end  a  profitable 
j  map  personally.  Your  directors  never  knew  enterprise,  no  matter  what  the  conditions. 

of  its  existence.”  At  any  rate,  the  Tyee  was  safe.  He  did 

!  “What?  You  mean  that  you  saw  Pern-  not  need  Guest’s  map  to  prove  that,  for 

I  ber  only,  and  that  he  bought  the  map  his  long  tunnel,  reaching  out  into  Golden 

j  without  letting  the  other  directors  know  Isle  territory  showed  that  the  workings 
I  anything  about  it?”  of  the  flooded  mine  had  not  approach^ 

!  “Exactly,”  replied  Guest.  Then  with  the  mutual  side  line.  The  Tyee  would  op- 
a  shrewd  squint  in  his  pale  gray  eyes,  he  erate  again.  Once  more  the  camp,  so  quiet 
;  added,  “In  fact.  Mister  Pember  was  so  these  long  months,  would  bustle  with  ac- 
j  well  impressed  by  the  little  talk  I  made  tivity.  The  mill  would  resume  its  rhyth- 
i  him — much  the  same  talk  as  I  made  you —  mic  roar  and  there  would  be  laughter  in 
I  that  he  paid  me  an  extra  thousand  dollars  the  boarding  house.  Waring  longed  for 
1  to  go  before  the  board  of  directors  and —  the  sound  of  laughter, 
ah — throw  a  scare  into  them,  as  you  might 

say.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  mention  the  map  T^UT  he  continued  to  work  in  the  tun- 
to  them.  Rather — ah — unethical,  per-  j— ^  nel,  for  the  change  in  the  rock, 

haps,  but  the  only  way.”  J— which  his  last  round  of  holes  had 

“Unethical,  hell!”  sputtered  Waring,  shown,  aroused  his  geological  curiosity.  A 
“Why  don’t  you  call  it  what  it  is — lies?  week  later  he  abandoned  drill  and  shovel 

What  do  you  care  about  ethics?  You,  long  enough  to  do  some  surveying,  and  he 

with  your  sanctimonious  pose  and  your  mapped  the  results  excitedly.  Then  he 
damn  map.  Why,  that  map  didn’t  belong  made  a  trip  to  the  county  seat. 
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When  Waring  returned,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  days,  he  resumed  his  work 
in  the  tunnel.  He  worked  there  as 
vigorously  as  he  had  before  and  he  also 
^nt  considerable  time  surveying  in  the 
mine  and  studying  his  mine  maps.  He 
drilled  and  blasted,  and  mucked  and 
trammed  until  his  feet  were  leaden;  until 
his  shoulders  were  stooped  and  his  head 
wobbled  with  fatigue  as  he  walked.  Then 
he  made  another  trip  to  the  county  seat. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  mine  this  time 
he  was  surprised  to  find  Pember  in  the 
office.  Evidently  he  had  just  arrived,  for 
he  was  seated  in  a  swivel-chair  with  his 
ponderous  legs  sprawled  out  in  front  of 
him,  puffing  from  the  exertion  of  carrying 
his  hand  baggage,  which  was  on  the  floor 
beside  him.  A  glimpse  of  a  broad,  cor¬ 
duroy  clad  back  bending  over  the  draught¬ 
ing  table  in  the  map  room  showed  War¬ 
ing  that  Pember  was  not  alone. 

“You  here.  Waring?”  puffed  Pember,  in 
astonishment.  “Why?” 

“The  directors  instructed  me  to  leave  a 
caretaker  here.  I’m  the  caretaker,”  re¬ 
plied  Waring,  evenly,  with  a  twinkle  of 
amusement  in  his  bloodshot  eyes. 

“Well,  you’re  relieved.  Make  your  de¬ 
parture  hasty,”  snarled  Pember. 

“That  will  require  an  order  from  the 
board  of  directors.” 

“Board  of  directors,  bah  I  There’s  no 
board  of  directors.  I’m  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  I  own  all  of  the  Tyee  stock — all 
of  it,  I  tell  you.”  His  eyes  glittered  with 
greed.  Waring  leaned  against  his  desk  and 
stared  at  Pember  with  loathing.  He  would 
have  taken  an  unholy  delight  in  mauling 
the  man. 

There  was  no  sign  of  fear  in  Pember’s 
eyes.  Evidently  he  knew  that  his  3rears 
and  his  phjrsicd  unfitness  would  protect 
him  from  the  younger  man’s  fists.  War- 
ing’s  tone  was  scathing  as  he  spat  out  the 
words: 

“So  that  was  your  game,  was  it? 
Knowing  all  the  time  that  the  mine  was 
safe  you  deliberately  went  about  it  to  get 
it  closed  down.  When  the  price  of  the 
stock  went  down  as  a  consequence  you 
bought  it  all  up  for  little  or  nothing.” 

“You’re  fired,  get  out,”  blurted  Pem¬ 
ber.  “Mister  Stevens  here  is  taking 
charge  as  manager.”  Evidently  the  man 
^om  Waring  had  glimpsed  in  the  map 
room  heard  his  name  spoken,  for  he  came 


to  the  door.  Waring  turned  toward  the 
newcomer  and  saw  a  broad  shouldered 
young  man  with  a  lean,  deeply  tanned 
face  which  had  been  pitifully  scarred  by 
smallpox,  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a  crisp, 
closely  cropped  blond  pompadour. 

“Steve!”  exclaimed  Waring.  “Well,  I’m 
a  son  of  a  gun!” 

“Stuart  Waring!  Well,  I’ll  be  damned!” 

They  shook  hands  vigorously,  whacked 
each  other  on  the  back  and  grinned  boy¬ 
ishly. 

“Haven’t  seen  you  since  we  worked 
together  at  the  Silver  Emblem,”  said 
Waring  joyously,  for  he  was  starved  for 
congenial  companionship.  “Where  have 
you  been  all  these  years,  Steve?” 

“The  last  three  in  Mexico.  Then  I  no  ' 
sooner  get  back  to  God’s  country  than 
Mister  Pember  here  engages  me  to  come 
out  here  and  operate  the  Tyee,”  replied 
Stevens,  shoving  an  open  cigaret  case  at 
Waring.  They  smoked  and  exchanged 
sketchy  outlines  of  their  wanderings  since 
they  had  worked  together  at  the  Silver 
Emblem  Mine,  until  finally  Waring  turned 
to  Pember: 

“Well,  let’s  get  down  to  business  and 
get  it  over  with,”  he  said  airily.  “I’ve  got 
something  down  in  the  mine  I  want  to 
show  you.  We’ll  take  this  map  and  go 
down.” 

Evidently  Pember  knew  men  well 
enough  to  discern  that  Waring  really  had 
something  to  show  him.  So  the  three  of 
them  went  down  in  the  mine. 

On  the  fifth  level  Waring  led  them 
along  his  tunnel  until  they  came  to  the 
place  where  he  had  struck  the  change 
of  ground.  His  subsequent  work  had  ex¬ 
posed  an  eight  foot  vein  of  ore  standing 
almost  vertically  and  running  at  right 
angles  lo  the  tunnel. 

“That  is  the  Tyee  vein — clear  over  here 
in  Golden  Isle  territory,”  announced  War¬ 
ing,  pointing  to  the  ore.  “The  character 
of  the  ore  is  unmistakable.  There  is  a 
change  in  its  dip  and  that  brought  it  over 
here.”  He  pointed  to  a  timbered  chute 
and  manway.  “I’ve  put  up  a  raise  there, 
far  enough  to  prove  that  the  Tyee  veiiL 
apexes  in  Golden  Isle  territory.”  He 
looked  at  Pember  triumphantly.  “You 
know  the  law,  Pember — the  law  of  apex 
and  extralateral  rights.  My  work  shows 
that  the  vein  which  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Tyee  apexes  on  the  Golden  Isle 
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jnd  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Golden 

^le.” 

“Rot!”  exploded  Pember.  “Absolute 
)tl”  And  he  flashed  his  mine  lamp  from 
,e  ore  to  the  raise.  But,  bluffer  that  he 
js,  he  could  not  hide  the  fear  which 
ept  into  his  greedy  eyes.  Waring  was 
.(thing  him,  and  when  a  shrewd  thought 
IS  reflected  in  Pember’s  eyes  he  said: 
“Fve  already  done  what  you’re  think- 
g  about,  Pember.”  He  pulled  a  legal 
(vument  from  his  pocket.  “Here  is  a 
ix  deed  to  the  Golden  Isle  property.  I’m 
le  owner  of  the  Golden  Isle.  I  bought 
le  old  mine  from  the  county  for  a  sur- 
r:>ingiy  small  sxun.”  He  could  not  keep 
note  of  exultation  from  his  voice. 
Pember’s  heavy  features  were  bloated 
’th  rage  as  he  glanced  at  the  deed. 
“That’s  not  the  Tyee  vein!”  he  roared. 
You  never  can  prove  that  it  is!  I’ll  fight 
lu  in  every  court  in  the  country!”  He 
'  rned  to  Stevens.  “You  make  a  thor- 
igh  investigation  of  this,  Stevens.  Start 
t  it  right  now.  And  Waring,  you  take 
ur  bag  and  baggage  and  get  off  this 

H'inerty.” 

But  while  Stevens  was  making  his  geo- 
-ical  examination,  Waring  was  busy  in 
le  office  making  a  map  which  illustrated 
,;e  upper  part  of  the  Tyee  vein  on  Golden 
'  le  ground.  Also,  he  drew  up  some  pa- 
>rs  which,  when  finished,  he  laid  aside 
•<r  the  present.  Pember  spent  the  time 
"kini;  about  the  camp  in  a  menacing 
I  doner,  and  his  face  was  ugly  and 

VVTien  Stevens  had  completed  his  inves- 
'.■tlon,  and  after  he  had  made  his  report 
0  Pember,  Waring  entered  the  office  and 
;’d  his  papers  on  the  desk  before  them. 
“This,”  he  said  to  Pember,  “is  your 


resignation  as  president  and  director  of 
the  Tyee  Company.  And  this  is  a  twenty 
year  option  on  your  original  block  of  Tyee 
stock  at  one  cent  a  share,  in  my  favor. 
As  long  as  you  ke^  your  greedy  hands  off 
Tyee  affairs.  I’ll  not  exercise  the  option 
and  you  may  keep  your  stock.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  stock — that  which  you  bought 
up  since  the  mine  closed  down — ^you  will 
turn  in  to  the  compMiny  for  redistribution. 

“I  propose  to  turn  t^  Golden  Isle  mine 
over  to  the  Tyee  Company  for  a  moderate 
sum  and  run  the  Tyee  as  I  see  fit  from 
now  on.  Without  that  ore,  which  now  be¬ 
longs  to  me,  the  Tyee  is  bloclced  and  you 
can  do  nothing.  Right  now  is  your  only 
chance  to  sign.” 

Before  Waring  finished  Pember  had 
drawn  his  breath  as  though  about  to  launch 
into  a  characteristic  tirade,  but  he  let  it 
out  with  almost  a  sigh  and  turned  to 
Stevens  with  fear  and  questioning  in  his 
eyes. 

-  “Mister  Pember,”  began  Stevens,  sol¬ 
emnly,  “I’m  speaking  now  as  your  consult¬ 
ing  engineer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Tyee  ore  apexes  on  the  Golden  Isle  prop¬ 
erty,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Golden 
Isle.  To  contest  it  in  court  would  be 
useless.  As  Waring  unquestionably  has  title 
to  the  Golden  Isle  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  accede  to  his  demands.  If  he 
brings  suit  against  the  Tyee,  he  will  win 
and  you  will  lose  everything.  If  you  do 
as  he  wishes  you  can  keep  your  original 
block  of  stock.”  Stevens’  reputation  was 
such  that  Pember  could  not  doubt  his 
sincerity  or  the  value  of  his  advice. 

He  picked  up  a  pen,  and  the  nails  of  his 
thick  fingers  turned  white  as  they  grasped 
it.  He  wrote  his  name  in  heavy,  tremulous 
lines. 


In  the  netct  issue  there  wilt  appear  an  ex¬ 
citing  story  of  the  oil  fields,  “Roaring 
Gold,”  by  Raoul  F.  W  hit  field;  a  tale  of  the 
hard,  unscrupulous  men  who  seek  fabulous 
fortunes  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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A  Complete  Novelette 


A  SERIES  of  staccato  explosions  shat-  one  long,  lingering  >  cough  and  died 
tered  the  peace  of  the  otherwise  This  was  too  much  for  the  squirrels; 
quiet  countryside.  Two  squirrels  they  scolded  as  they  fled.  But  the  gW 
hustled  up  a  tree  and  peered  was  unruffled.  With  professional  surenes 
angrily  down  at  an  ancient  Lancia  which  she  lifted  the  hood  and  got  to  work,  mur- 
staggered  to  the  hilltop  overlooking  Long  muring  the  while: 

Island  Sound  and  with  a  last  violent  protest  “Was  her  old  timer  all  set  wrong  and 
drew  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  stopp>ed.  did  she  have  gas  on  her  poor  tummy?” 
Emerged  from  the  chariot  an  entirely  un-  Followed  some  moments  of  question 
troubled  young  goddess,  straight  backed,  without  answer,  punctuating  skilled  ad- 
slim  waisted  and  close  cropped  as  a  boy.  justments  of  the  Lancia’s  internal  work- 
Only  the  delightful  curves  of  nineteen  ings.  Then  the  girl  was  back  at  the  wheel 
strictly  feminine  years  revealed  the  truth —  again,  the  self-starter  ground  its  tune- 
for  the  young  and  personable  person  was  and  nothing  happened, 
clad  in  badly  worn  riding  togs  that  were  This  time  a  slight  frown  troubled  the 
quite  sexless.  serenity  of  the  smooth  brow. 

The  odds  are  too  long  for  betting  that  “I  don’t  understand  what’s  got  into  yoo, 
a  man  would  have  cussed.  But  not  the  Patchy,”  she  said,  and  was  still  thinkinj 
lady;  and  this  in  a  day  and  age  when  lovely  out  loud  when  a  shower  of  gravel  dowi 
young  things  can  and  sometimes  do  cuss  the  hillside  announced  the  somewhat  pi» 
with  easy  proficiency.  cipitate  arrival  of  a  somewhat  disheveto 

“Poor  old  Patchy!”  The  voice  was  so  young  man. 
agreeable  that  you  might  have  thought  “Saw  you  were  in  trouble.  Thought  1 
the  decrepit  old  Lancia  would  make  one  might  help,”  he  grinned  as  he  brushed  th 
more  effort.  It  didn’t.  In  spite  of  the  dirt  from  his  clothes  and  met  the  suprise 
fact  that  its  laboring  engine  was  disen-  stare  of  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  with  an  amuse 
gaged  from  the  slavery  of  gears  it  gave  look  from  pleasant  blue  ones. 


Here  Is  a  Splendidy  Thrilling  Tale 
That  Opens  in  the  Peaceful  'Sunshine  of 
Long  Island  Sound — and  Closes  Amid 
Mutiny  and  Murder  on  the  Perilous  High  Seas 


the  engaging  grin  displayed  what 
the  girl  decided  were  very  nice  teeth,  quite 
worthy  of  anybody’s  smile. 

So  she  smiled  back. 

“Thanks  a  lot.  I  didn't  suppose  any¬ 
body  but  me  could  do  anything  for 
Patchy.” 

“Why  ‘Patchy’?” 

“Ea^  to  see,  I’d  think.  This  noble 
steed  was  once  a  Lancia,  but  it’s  been 
built  into  and  over  and  around  so  many 
times  there’s  not  much  left  of  the  original. 
Hence,  ‘Patchy’.” 

“That’s  a  kind  of  introduction,  isn’t  it?” 
The  suggestion  was  backed  by  another 
friendly  grin,  and  the  lady  in  Ae  chariot 
capitulate. 

“I’m  Sonia  Harbison,”  she  said.  “Dad 
and  I  live  in  the  white  cottage  on  Weldon’s 
Cove,  and  Patchy  and  I  are  much  obliged 
to  you.” 

The  boy  bowed. 

“I,”  he  said  quite  formally,  “am  Robert 
Lowry,  of — late  of — ”  He  stammered  and 
for  the  first  time  the  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  at  case  deserted  him.  “Late  of 
so  many  places  that  it  doesn’t  matter,” 


The  girl  bowed  a  cool  acknowledgment, 
he  despised  helpful  males.  Usually  they 
ew  less  than  nothing  about  temperaments 
>f  ancient  motors  and  used  their  ignorance 
a  gambit  of  flirtation.  This  sort  of 
ing  had  happened  before  and  she  knew 
,^ite  well  how  to  deal  with  it.  She  was 
.'jijut  to  turn  on  the  withering  blast.  But 
■n  the  first  word  she  stopped — stopped  so 
^ddcnly  that  her  mouth  remained  open, 
^nd  for  the  moment  she  looked  as  stupid 
is  is  possible  for  a  remarkably  pretty  girl 
ho  isn’t  stupid  at  all. 

The  human  landslide,  after  that  first 
snce,  had  turned  to  the  motor  and  was 
ihig  the  hood  even  more  deftly  than  the 
■^re»  of  the  junk  pile  had  done  a  few 
mient,-.  before.  He  went  to  work  at  once, 
■Timing  a  little  tuneless  song  as  he 
’died  about.  Then  presently: 

“Step  on  the  starter — please.” 

The  "please”  was  a  delayed  pass  and  the 
i-'rl's  face  flushed,  but  she  did  as  she  was 
'"ddcn.  The  engine  picked  up  rhythm 
■t  once  and  purred  approval. 

“There.  You’re  all  right  now.  Interest- 
old  boat,”  suggested  the  rescuer,  and 
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he  managed  at  last.  “Except,”  he  added 
hastily,  “the  lack  of  a  conventional  back¬ 
ground  hardly  gives  me  the  right  to  call. 
And  I  would  like  to  know  more  about — 
Patchy.” 

The  grin  was  little  more  than  a  wistful 
smile  now. 

“Good-by,  Miss  Harbison,”  he  said,  and 
stood  aside  as  Patchy  rumbled  into  first 

“Good-by,”  she  called  back,  and  then 
leaning  far  out  added:  “Patchy  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  you.” 

She  was  gone  in  an  easy  swoop  around 
a  curve  in  the  road.  Lowry  watched  the 
car  disappear,  ran  to  a  point  where  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  the  road  farther  down, 
and  then  sat  down  on  a  rock. 

“What  a  girl!  A  real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  girl!” 

VERY  much  the  same  line  of  thought 
was  at  that  moment  occupying 
John  Harbison’s  mind  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  tempo  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  Sonia’s  father  while  the  young  man 
on  the  hilltop  was  considering  her  in  a 
quite  different  relationship.  If  Robert 
Lowty  was  thinking  of  Sonia  with  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  discovery  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  quite  as  precipitately  as  he  had 
fallen  down  the  hillside,  Harbison  was 
thinking  of  his  daughter  with  the  wistful¬ 
ness  of  one  who  desires  to  give  all  he  has 
for  the  security  and  comfort  of  a  loved 
one  and  knows  he  has  little  or  nothing  to 
give.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  Sonia’s  mother,  of  the  days  when 
John  Harbison  had  everything  to  give  that 
money  and  power  command,  and  with  spec¬ 
ulations  about  Sonia’s  future,  when  the 
ancient  car  slid  up  with  a  triumphant 
roar.  Sonia,  windblown  and  lovely,  ran 
up  the  steps  of  the  veranda. 

“Oh,  dad.  Patchy  laid  down  on  me  at 
the  top  of  Sargent’s  Hill  and  I  met  the 
nicest  young  man  in  the  worst  clothes  you 
ever  saw.” 

Proceeding  with  her  rapid-fire  recital, 
Sonia  dropped  into  a  chair  opposite  her 
father.  Harbison  was  aware  of  a  new  light 
in  her  eyes.  This  Robert  Lowry,  of  no- 
where-in-particular,  had  made  a  very 
marked  impression  on  a  usually  unimpres¬ 
sionable  young  woman.  When  she  had 
gone  inside,  her  father  returned  to  his 
thinking  with  renewed  earnestness. 

He  reviewed  4he  circumstances,  largely 


connected  with  his  marriage  to  the  lovdj 
daughter  of  the  counselor  of  the  Russia 
Legation,  which  had  led  to  his  heavy  ® 
vestments  in  Russian  securities  and  tk 
wiping  out  of  his  fortune  by  the  red  ti4 
of  revolution.  That  had  been  the  first  of 
a  series  of  catastrophes  by  which  Fate  hai 
seemed  intent  upon  rewriting  an  old  nieir. 
drama  and  retitling  it  “From  Riches  ti 
Rags.”  The  death  of  Sonia’s  mother  ha 
occurred  during  the  first  act  of  the  drama, 
and  Sonia  herself,  he  reasoned,  could  hardH 
remember  the  bright  years  of  her  life  wh4 
John  Harbison’s  name  was  synonymom 
with  wealth  and  when  he  was  famous  as 
the  most  expert  yachtsman  of  his  day,! 
holding  the  transatlantic  record  for 
under  sail.  ■ 

Only  a  few  tarnished  silver  cups  stnr^ 
in  the  attic  of  the  cottage  remained  as 
mementos  of  that  day.  Harbison  ha? 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  apathy  after  his  wife 
death,  and  when  only  further  disaster  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  half  hearted  attempts  to 
recoup  his  fortunes,  he  had  sold  out  ever, 
thing  he  possessed,  bought  the  cove  cuttv" 
and  had  dropped  quietly  out  of  sight  of 
old  friends.  There,  he  had  found  ne» 
interest  in  life  in  watching  Sonia.  Hot 
quite  unconscious  of  any  cloud,  she  mmp 
into  girlhood  on  the  beach,  learning  ea 
to  swim  and  sail  under  his  expert  tutelag 
and  finding  life  abundantly  good.  Theirs 
was  a  most  delightful  comradeship. 

Now,  Sonia  was  no  longer  a  child.  TIk 
knowledge  troubled  Harbison.  He  was 
staring  out  over  the  placid  waters  of  the 
cove  in  a  brown  study  when  Sonia  reap¬ 
peared. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  old  chap?” 

“You,  Sonia.  You’ve  grown  up  ovo* 
night.  I’ve  been  idling  too  long.  It’s  tii« 
for  me  to  think  about  duty,  girl.  Yob 
ought  to  have  opportunities  to  know  more 
people.  You  ought  to  go  to  a  decert 
school.  You  ought - ” 

He  got  no  further,  because  a  man  can't 
very  well  talk  with  a  pair  of  strong  youn 
arms  tight  about  his  neck. 

“Stop  you-oughting,  dad.  I’m  happy 
and  I’m  sure  no  school  could  have  taught 
me  all  the  things  you  have.  I  know  enough* 
math  to  pass  an  examination  in  navigation, 
I  can  read  two  languages  besides  my  own, 
I  know  twice  as  much  about  books  as 
most  girls  do,  and  I  can  beat  anyone  aloni 
this  shore  at  sailing  and  swimming.  And 
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’'^Besides she  added  proudly,  “I  am  a  dandy 
^^iafttomobile  mechanic,  the  best — ^well,  any- 
the  second  best — greaseball  I  know, 
titl'd  have  said  ‘best’  before  I  met  the  Lowry 
(oy.  He  certainly  knows  his  differentials.” 
They  chatted  a  few  moments  more  in 
k  gay  comradeship  that  was  more  natural 
han  the  anxious  mood  in  which  the  talk 
ad  begun,  and  then  Sonia  went  down  to 
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left  alone,  Harbison  came  to  a  swift 
prUinn.  Tomorrow  he  would  go  to  New 
brk,  have  a  talk  with  his  old  friend 
di'icnlm  Hart,  the  lawyer  who  handled 
is  affairs,  and  see  if  there  wasn’t  some 
ray  to  add*  to  the  income  which,  while  it 
j^ced  to  keep  Cove  Cottage,  left  no 
argin  for  carrying  out  his  wish  to  intro- 
ace  Sonia  to  a  larger  world. 

When  Sonia,  next  morning,  returned  to 
he  cove  after  driving  her  father  to  the 
ain,  she  felt  lonely  for  almost  the  first 
aie  in  her  life.  She  sat  on  the  veranda 
nd  gazed  across  the  cove,  much  as  her 
jther  had  done  on  the  previous  afternoon, 
'aint  recollections  of  her  early  childhood 
rere  stirring  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind, 
he  tried  in  vain  to  piece  them  together 
nto  a  connected  story.  What  did  it 
natter?  She  was  happy  here.  Suppose 
ley  had  all  that  money  again,  would  it 
neaii  more  contentment?  She  tried  think- 
ng  of  things  she  would  like  to  have.  '  A 
icw  motor?  No,  Patchy  was  more  fun. 
|\  bigger  boat  than  the  tiny  knockabout 
at  lay  at  its  buoy  in  the  cove?  Perhaps, 
t  would  be  good  to  sail  out  through  the 
ound  and  see  what  the  ocean  had  to 
fter  .  .  .  And  far  lands.  But  her  mind 
fused  to  dwell  on  these  matters.  It  in- 
;‘'ted,  instead,  on  recalling  a  pleasant  faced 
ung  man  in  shabby  clothes  who,  Sonia 
jught,  would  be  nice  to  have  as  a  friend. 
M  at  once  she  felt  lonelier  than  ever, 
tie  had  invited  him  to  call — on  Patchy. 
[Hiat  was  a  long  yesterday  and  he  was  slow 
n  coming. 

“Snap  out  of  it,  Sonia,”  she  admonished 
^rself,  and  went  to  put  on  her  bathing 
lit.  Ten  minutes  lartr  she  was  no  longer 
lonely  child  puzzled  by  the  ancient  prob- 
ins  of  growing  up  but  a  happy  mermaid 
saving  the  clear  water  of  the  cove  with 
grace.  She  swam  steadily  out  until 
watcher  on  the  shore  would  have  been 
'i?!  to  sight  among  the  miniature  billows  of 
k  Sound. 


Even  in  these  days  of  almost  amphibi¬ 
ous  youngsters  the  sight  of  a  girl  swrimming 
alone,  something  better  than  a  mile  from 
shore,  is  not  usual,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Cygnet  grunted  a  salty  disapproval  as  his 
glasses  disclosed  the  nature  of  the  object 
he  had  sighted.  He  motioned  the  man  at 
the  yacht’s  wheel  to  change  the  course 
and  set  die  engine  room  telegraph  at  slow. 
As  the  boat  neared  Sonia  the  captain  hailed 
through  a  megaphone: 

“Pretty  far  out,  aren’t  you?  Better  let 
me  send  a  boat  to  take  you  back.” 

But  Sonia,  treading  water,  waved  a  neg¬ 
ligent  hand  and  shouted  a  cheery  reassur¬ 
ance  and  refusal.  The  captain  grunted, 
but  he  ordered  the  yacht  back  on  her 
course  and  full  speed  ahead. 

As  the  Cygnet  ^d  past,  Sonia  caught 
a  glimpise  of  a  group  of  men  and  women 
on  her  after  deck.  They  had  gathered 
near  the  rail,  curious  as  to  the  captain’s 
hail,  and  Sonia’s  eyes  opened  wide  as  she 
saw  a  young  man  who  surely  was — no,  it 
couldn’t  be — but  yet  ...  A  wisp  of  spray 
obscured  her  vision  and  when  she  had 
cleared  her  eyes  the  yacht  had  gathered 
way  and  was  too  far  off  for  faces  to  be 
distinguished.  Sonia  turned  towards  shore, 
almost  certain  that  she  had  again  seen  Mr. 
Robert  Lowry,  of  nowhere-in-particular. 
But  a  quite  immaculate  Robert  Lowry, 
very  much  at  home  on  the  deck  of  the 
sort  of  craft  that  as  a  rule  entertains  only 
persons  who  are  very  much  from  some¬ 
where. 

AT  ABOUT  that  same  hour  John  Harbi- 
son  was  sitting  at  lunch  in  a  down- 
1  \.  town  New  York  restaurant.  It  was 
one  of  those  places  where  the  tables  are 
set  in  little  booths  open  on  one  side,  booths 
which  have  a  deceptive  air  of  privacy. 
Harbison’s  ear  was  caught  by  the  sound  of 
rapidly  spoken  Spanish.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  he  had  heard  the  language 
spoken  and  he  found  relief  from  his 
thoughts  by  frankly  listening  in.  After 
a  moment  he  was  keenly  interested. 

Two  men  in  the  next  booth  were  dis¬ 
cussing  some  sort  of  adventure  by  sea. 
He  caught  the  words  and  phrases — “ri^y”, 
“good  navigator”,  “no  steamboat  sailor”, 
and  several  times  the  expression,  “safe 
man.”  Apparently  they  were  discussing 
ways  and  means  to  secure  a  master  for  a 
sailing  vessel  in  which  a  voyage  was  to  be 
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made  to  a  Central  American  port  to  bring  “As  you  know,  I  have  some  reputation  ^ 
back  someone  who  wished  to  enter  the  remembering  faces — it’s  part  of  my  stod 

United  States  secretly  and  without  for-  in  trade.  But  I’m  not  at  all  certain 

mality  in  departure  or  arrival.  would  have  known  Gomez  if  he  had  notn 

Sensing  that  the  hidden  men  were  near-  called  himself,  although  I  often  saw  hi 

ing  the  end  of  their  discussion  and  would  when  he  was  stationed  at  Washington.  B 

soon  be  leaving,  Harbison  called  for  his  says  he’s  staying  at  the  Ritz.  Invited  u 
check.  Before  it  came,  his  neighbors  left  to  lunch  with  him  some  day.  When 

their  booth  and  he  was  able  to  observe  knew  him  in  Washington  he  was  an  airiis 
them  as  they  halted  for  a  moment  at  the  ing  person,  and  sometimes  useful;  had 
cigar  stand  near  the  door.  Both  were  well  lot  of  unusual  information  about  Latii 
dressed  and  had  the  appearance  of  pros-  American  matters.  Maybe  I’ll  look  hij 
perous  Spanish-American  business  men.  up.” 

One,  Harbison  thought,  might  pessibly  be  Harbison  had  what  he  considered  a 
a  lawyer  or  a  doctor;  he  had  that  indefin-  inspiratioiT  in  intrigue, 
able  something  that  suggests  the  profes-  “You  say  he  is  well  informed  on  Latit 
sional  man.  American  matters,”  he  remarked  casualh 

When  the  men  went  out,  Harbison  fol-  “I  have  some  of  the  last  of  my  moneys 
lowed,  a  half-defined  intention  forming  to  an  oil  concession  in  Colombia.  Think 
introduce  himself,  admit  that  he  had  over-  could  tell  me  anything  about  matters  dcwi 
heard  their  talk  and  offer  himself  for  the  there?” 

job  they  had  in  mind,  providing  he  could  Hill  thought  that  Gomez  might  and,  Is 
satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  political  and  fore  they  parted,  had  stopp>ed  in  at  tii 
not  criminal  refugee  in  whom  they  were  Waldorf  to  pen  a  note  of  introduction  ie 
interested.  Risky  jobs  paid  well,  he  Harbison.  Two  hours  later  Harbison  wa 
reasoned,  and  after  the  morning  talk  with  facing  Gomez  in  the  latter’s  obviously  ei 
Hart  he  felt  more  than  ever  the  need  to  pensive  suite  at  the  Ritz. 
find  a  way  of  adding  to  his  dwindling  in-  Harbison  knew  the  Latin  p)enchant  ft 
come.  indirection,  but  he  decided  that  his  be 

Harbison  was  hurrying  after  the  policy  was  an  unmistakable  franknra 
strangers,  and  had  nearly  caught  up  with  He  explained  that  he  had  partly  dverhean 
them  when  they  stopp)ed  while  one  of  them  the  conversation  in  the  resturant  and  tha 
greeted  a  man  whom  Harbison  knew  very  he  was  interested  in  securing  the  place  a 
well.  It  was  Elton  Hill,  the  famous  dis-  master  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  unde? 
trict  head  of  the  United  States  Secret  take  the  mission. 

Service.  He  and  Harbison  were  old  Gomez  listened  quietly  and,  when  Hai 
acquaintances,  and  something  more;  for  bison  had  finished,  said  with  an  air  d 
they  had  always  had  a  genuine  liking  for  puzzlement: 

one  another.  The  younger  Spaniard  was  “But,  senor,  you  are  obviously  a  gent’ie 
introducing  his  companion  with  much  for-  man.  Why  should  you  wish  to  mix  in  tii 
mality,  but  when  the  introduction  was  con-  affair?” 

eluded  he  chatted  easily  and  with  an  air  “Broke,”  said  Harbison  bluntly.  “Ined 
of  familiarity  with  Hill,  yaking  English  to  earn  some  money  and  I  need  to  eami 
fluently.  right  away.  I  am  a  competent  navigata 

They  passed  on,  and  a  moment  later  and  I  am  not  a  competent  anything  else.’ 
Hill  was  greeting  Harbison.  The  latter  Gomez  smiled,  but  his  eyes  were  furtive 
fell  into  step  with  the  Secret  Service  chief  He  still  held  Hill’s  note  in  his  hand.  N«i 
and  after  they  had  exhausted  the  aimless  he  waved  it  with  a  significant  gesture, 
but  pleasant  small  talk  of  old  friends  meet-  “This  note  from  Captain  Hill  .  .  .  D< 
ing  after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  Harbison  you  not  realize,  senor,  that  it  is  a  sirangi 
inquired  about  the  Sp)anish-Americans.  He  introduction  to  bring  a  man  whom  y« 
was  told  that  one  was  Juan  Gomez  a  guess  to  be  planning  something  outside  tk 
former  attache  of  the  Colombian  Legation,  law,  something  in  which,  p)erhaps,  yoJ 
and  that  his  associate  was  a  Dr.  Francisco  Government  might  have  an  interest?” 
Excobar,  whom  Hill  had  met  for  the  first  Harbison’s  own  smile  was  disarming, 
time.  “Of  course,  you’re  right,”  he  saiii 

“It’s  funny  about  Gomez,”  said  Hill.  “Somehow,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  yo 
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K  planning  to  rescue  some  political  who 

I  found  things  too  hot  for  him  in  his 
me  town  and  wanted  to  get  into  the 
ited  States  without  letting  his  enemies 
DV  about  it.  I  suppose  landing  here 
tbout  the  formality  of  quarantine  or 
stwns  is  breaking  the  law,  but  I  wouldn’t 
>1  that  much  on  my  conscience.  The 
portant  thing  to  me  was  my  reasoning 
It  if  you  could  afford  to  send  a  vessel 
jth  on  such  a  venture  you  would  pay 

II  for  the  right  man  to  command  her. 

1  for  Hill;  he  presented  himself  as  an 
pcirtune — and  the  only — means  of  reach- 
fyou.  I  fear  I  was  too  impulave.” 
Harbi^on  rose  and,  bowing  formally,  was 

Jhb  way  to  the  door  when  Gomez  halted 

“But  a  moment,  senor.  You  are  pterhaps 
•  very  man  we  seek.  Providence  may 
plea^d  to  play  on  our  side.  Also,  if  I 

Krust  you,  it  is  also  apparent  that  you 
ady  know  too  much  for  my  comfort, 
suggest,  senor,  that  you  give  me  a  day, 
which  to  make  certain  inquiries,  and 
we  meet  here.  Or  better,  that  you 
form  me  where  I  can  reach  you  tomorrow 
the  next  day.” 

Harbison  considered.  He  was  beginning 
realize  that  his  impulsiveness  might 

t  gotten  him  into  delicate  affairs  which 
none  of  his  own.  Much  too  romantic, 
is  whole  situation.  Well,  he  would  bring 
down  to  earth. 

"Quite  willing  to  have  you  investigate 
he  said.  “But  you  have  forgotten 
|y  part  of  it.  What  do  I  get?” 

Without  realizing  it,  Harbison  had  made 
le  best  move  in  the  world  to  convince 
omez  of  his  sincefrity.  The  Latin-Ameri- 
0  had  nothing  but  suspicion  for  a  Yankee 
ho  didn’t  think  in  terms  of  money.  He 
wed  a  negligent  hand. 

“Five  thousand  dollars.”  Gomez  said. 
Again.  Harbison  thought  a  moment.  .  .  . 
i(h  wages,  indeed,  to  conunand  a  vessel 
f  one  voyage.  .  .  This  must  be  more  of 
1  affair  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  .  . 
ut  five  thousand  dollars  would  mean  a 
tat  deal  in  his  plans  for  Sonia. 

“That  will  suit  me,”  he  said.  “Go  ahead 
ith  your  investigation.  You  can  reach 
e  here.”  He  pulled  Hill’s  note  toward 
®  and  scribbl^  on  the  back  of  it  the 
lephone  number  of  Cove  Cottage. 

On  the  way  back  on  the  train  Harbison 
it  more  light  hearted  than  he  had  in 


months.  He  was  a  bit  surprised  to  hnd 
that  at  his  age  he  still  thrilled  to  the  idea 
of  adventure. 

It  would  be  good  to  have  a  deck  uiKler 
his  feet  again.  That  note  from  Hill  had 
been  a  blunder,  to  be  sure;  but  if  Gomez 
was  as  clever  as  he  appeared  to  be,  he 
probably  would  find  out  that  Harbison  had 
told  the  truth. 

WHEN  Sonia  reached  shore  she  sat 
for  a  time  on  the  little  beach  of 
the  cove.  She  was  pnizzled,  and 
she  didn’t  like  pHjzzles  when  they  were 
associated  with  people  in  whom  she  had 
an  interest. 

“Well,”  she  said  at  last,  “I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  I’ll  ever  see  him  again,  anyway. 
Better  stop  thinking  and  get  dressed.” 

But  when  she  came  out  to  »t  on  the 
veranda  a  little  later  she  was  dressed,  tK)t 
in  the  old  riding  clothes  which  she  usually 
wore  because  they  left  her  free  for  any  of 
her  enterprises,  but  in  a  summery  dress 
of  pleasantly  blended  colors  which  made 
a  charming  and  entirely  feminine  setting 
for  a  pretty  girl.  It  might  almost  have 
seemed  that  she  was  still  expecting  Mr. 
Robert  Lowry. 

.And  presently,  he  came,  clad  quite  as 
yesterday  in  comfortable  old  clothes  that 
boasted  no  recent  acquaintance  with  a 
tailor’s  pressing  iron. 

“Good  afteiTKKin.  Is  Patchy  behaving 
today?”  he  inquired. 

“She  hasn’t  had  much  chance  not  to,” 
Sonia  replied.  “I’ve  been  for  a  swim  out 
in  the  Sound.”  She  paused  and  regarded 
him  a  trifle  coldly,  before  she  added,  “And 
I  saw  a  very  nice  yacht.” 

To  Lowry  that  announcement  apparently 
lacked  special  meaning. 

“Water  warm?”  he  inquired  perfuncto¬ 
rily  and  returned  to  the  subject  of  Patchy. 

“Well,”  thought  Sonia,  “if  he  wants  to 
be  mysterious,  let  him.” 

.And  in  a  few  minutes  she  had  half  for¬ 
gotten  her  pique  in  the  absorbing  business 
of  getting  further  acquainted. 

The  result  of  that  was  that,  when  John 
Harbison  alighted  from  the  afternoon  train, 
at  which  he  expected  to  be  met  by  a  wel¬ 
coming  daughter  with  a  politely  panting 
Patchy — there  being  no  doubt  about  which 
train  to  meet  because  there  was  only  one — 
he  wasn’t  met  at  all.  If  he  were  to  com¬ 
plete  his  homecoming  otherwise  than  on 
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foot  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  ancient  taxi 
lined  up  at  the  splintery  platform. 

“This’ll  do,  Al,”  he  said  to  his  driver 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  half 
a  mile  above  the  cove.  “I’ll  walk  it  from 
here.” 

He  wanted  to  be  in  action;  the  posa- 
bilities  the  day  had  opened  up  for  him 
had  roused  his  energies  of  mind  and  body. 

Al  pocketed  his  ample  fare  and  responded 
to  his  passenger’s  farewell  gesture.  As 
his  Car  swished  the  roadside  grass  in  its 
turn  about,  Al’s  uninquir^ng  glance  fell  on 
Harbison’s  striding  figure  making  for  the 
path  below  the  ro^  and  he  spoke  with  the 
condescension  of  forty-five  for  fifty: 

“The  old  feller’s  goin’  good  yet.” 

Harbison’s  racing  thoughts  covered  more 
than  the  distance  his  legs  negotiated  so 
briskly.  On  the  train  he  had  lined  up 
plans  for  getting  away  on  the  secret  voy¬ 
age — supposing  it  really  did  materialize — 
without  rousing  too  much  amazement  and 
anxiety  in  Sonia’s  mind.  Now  that  he 
drew  actually  near  to  her  he  reviewed  them 
a  little  doubtfully.  Well,  why  shouldn’t 
this  be  the  “some  winter”  they  had  so  often 
contemplated,  that  Sonia  was  to  spend  with 
Aunt  Levnachia  in  Boston?  A  winter  that 
Sonia  had  thus  far  managed,  in  the  face  of 
her  father’s  obvious  reluctance,  to  post¬ 
pone.  Too  bad,  really,  Harbison  thought, 
that  she  couldn’t  go  adventuring  too. 
They’d  often  laughingly  planned  to,  to¬ 
gether. 

“But  pirating  would  be  too  tame  for 
us,  dad,”  he  remembered  Sonia’s  declaring, 
one  roaring  winter  evening  when  they  were 
snug  and  gay  before  a  driftwood  fire. 
“We’d  probably  leave  it  and  come  back 
to  the  cove  and  the  knockabout  for  a 
little  real  excitement.” 

He  smiled  now,  coming  to  a  dividing 
of  the  path,  stopped  to  light  a  cigaret  and 
greet  a  friend,  a  pleased  looking  little 
Sealyham  who  pattered  up  from  the  di¬ 
rection  the  premises  which  adjoined  those 
of  Cove  Cottage.  Barnum’s  tail  wigwagged 
that  he  was  glad  he’d  happened  to  be  busy 
right  around  here  just  now,  for  he  didn’t 
like  to  miss  seeing  a  neighbor,  but  that  he 
must  go  back  home  because  it  was  so  near 
supper.  He  would  watch  Harbison  on  his 
way  for  a  minute,  though.  And  so  he  did. 

Harbison  thought,  and  was  amused  that 
he  did,  that  nice  dogs  and  nice  youngsters 
are  alike;  not  restless  for  fun  and  adven¬ 


ture,  but  making  fun  and  adventure  i 
of  all  their  trivial  activities.  Sonia  al« 
had  done  that.  How  hard  it  would  bti 
leave  her.  But  Boston  would  be  a 
experience.  She  didn’t  see  nearly  enri^ 
people.  Yesterday  that  young  man- 
was  his  name? — had  made  a  good 
of  an  impression  on  her.  Still,  she  ha 
mentioned  him  this  morning.  Proba! 
had  forgotten  him  by  now.  She  re 
didn’t  think  enough  about  young 

And  having  now  emerged  from  the  [ 
onto  his  own  beach,  John  Harbison 
brought  to  a  complete  and  sudden 
still  by  the  sight  of  his  daughter  in  a  vu 
man’s  arms. 

His  daughter’s  sensation,  at  the  mon 
was  not  precisely  that  of  surprise, 
first  feeling  of  pique  at  finding  yoiii 
Mr.  Lowry  unwilling  to  identify  hitr.v 
as  the  young  man  she  had  seen  aboard  i 
Cygnet  a  few  hours  earlier  had  faded! 
their  talk  steered  itself  into  channels! 
easy  friendliness. 

They  compared  tastes,  fascinated  to  i 
how  many  they  agreed  upon  and  ^ 
delightfully  they  could  disagree  on  a  is 
Bits  of  background  cropped  up  occask* 
ally  in  Lowry’s  sentences,  but  they  \ 
somehow,  not  enlightening.  Sonia 
sure  he  was  trying  to  avoid  them.  He  1 
played  all  the  games  that  such  few 
as  Sonia  knew  played;  he  talked  thi 
language.  Once  he  began  what  soundH 
like  a  retrospect  of  some  very  bright 
costly  college  years,  then  stopped 
in  confusion.  An  unthinking  "WTi 
year — ”  from  Sonia  was  interrup’H 
promptly. 

“Never  stayed  long  anywhere  in 
life,”  he  said.  “And  I  haven’t  a  ^^heep^; 
anywhere  about  me.” 

But  she  couldn’t  feel  rebuffed  when 
blue  eyes  begged  her  not  to  be  and 
deep,  pleasant  voice  reverted  to  the  chare 
of  Patchy,  to  those  of  all  motors,  old  as 
new,  of  anything  that  spat  or  chugged  t 
went  in  any  fashion.  Why,  their  enthiid 
asms  were  identical  I 

“That  knockabout  of  yours,”  he  sai; 
looking  longingly  at  the  bobbing_  craiij 
anchored  off  the  beach.  “She  must 
the  greatest  fun  in  the  world.” 

“Like  to  try  her  now?”  Sonia  sucgestd 
with  a  boyish  concealment  of  pride. 

Would  he!  They  raced  each  other 
the  dory. 
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There  was  just  the  breeze  to  put  the 
little  craft  through  her  paces,  and  Sonia 
did.  Robert  Lowry  qudihed  as  an  able 
seaman,  though  he  developed  a  tendency 
to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  motion  to  admire 
his  captain.  The  Sound  was  at  its  gorgeous 
best. 

“There  isn’t  a  lovelier  piece  of  water 
anywhere,”  Lowry  said.  He  spoke  as  if 
he  were  admiring  it  as  a  gift  from  Sonia; 
and  as  if,  Sonia  thought  amusedly,  he  had 
really  seen  all  the  others.  As  she  smiled 
into  his  earnest  eyes,  she  felt  a  new  and 
surprising  emotion.  Something  maternal, 
she  decided  that  night  in  bed.  And  she 
was  probably  right. 

At  the  moment  she  didn’t  do  any 
analyzing,  for  they  were  just  coming  up 
to  their  mooring  and  she  was  bent  on  a 
slick  and  seamanly  performance.  The  able 
seaman  helped  ably  without  pausing  in 
what  he  was  saying  about  a  book  he 
wanted  her  to  read  at  once;  he’d  bring  it 
up  tomorrow  if  she  didn’t  mind.  “Galleons 
Reach.” 

“Why  that’s  only  just  out,  isn’t  it?” 
Sonia  remarked,  casting  an  eye  around  her 
to  see  that  all  was  in  order  on  the  knock¬ 
about.  It  was,  so  she  gave  Lowry  her  full 
attention. 

“Out  yesterday,”  he  said,  close  beside 
her.  “I  never  lose  any  time - ” 

.\nd  then  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
The  boat  had  taken  that  instant  to  bob 
suddenly,  and  Sonia,  caught  off  balance, 
might  have  gone  overboard  but  for  this 
fortunate  readiness  on  the  part  of  her  crew. 
He  held  her  gently  and  her  cheek  rested 
a  willing  moment  against  his  rough  coat 
under  which  something  beat  thumpily. 
.\nd  it  seemed  the  nicest  place  she  had  ever 
been. 

But  well  trained  muscles  will  assert 
themselves.  Sonia’s  began  to  brace  up; 
and  her  eyes,  too  shy  to  seek  her  rescuer’s, 
looked  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  shore. 
They  fell  on  a  familiar  figure  standing  on 
the  little  dock,  gazing  fixedly  in  her 
direction. 

Too  far  away  to  see  the  puzzled  p)er- 
turbation  on  her  father’s  face,  Sonia  waved 
a  hand  as  she  disengaged  herself  and  called 
out  a  cheery  greeting.  Young  Mr.  Lowry’s 
emotions  were  not  under  so  good  control, 
or  perhaps  they  were  a  so  much  livelier 
kind  that  they  had  swept  him  beyond  his 
depth.  He  was  still  under  their  spell  as 


he  and  Sonia  paddled  ashore  in  the  dory. 

His  daughter  was  so  much  at  her  ease 
that  Harbison  began  to  doubt  he  had 
understood  the  tableau  that  had  met  his 
eyes  when  he  first  reached  the  beach. 
Lowry  came  out  of  his  daze  to  make  proper 
acknowledgments  of  his  introduction  and 
the  three  chatted.  Harbison  tried  with 
considerable  skill  to  discover  the  young 
man’s  social  or  business  bearings,  but  with¬ 
out  apparent  evasion  Lowry  kept  away 
from  personal  topics.  When  he  had  taken 
his  departure,  Harbison  had  learned  merely 
that  Lowry  was  on  vacation,  that  he  was 
staying  on  a  farm  some  three  miles  back 
from  the  shore,  that  he  seemed  to  have 
traveled  extensively  and  that  he  had  the 
earmarks  of  a  man  of  good  breeding  and 
education.  Yet  Lowry  had  given  an  im¬ 
pression  of  frankness,  and  the  older  man 
had  instinctively  liked  him. 

After  dinner  Harbison  tackled  the  job 
of  convincing  Sonia  that  now  was  the  time 
for  all  good  girls  to  visit  their  aunts  in 
Boston.  But  he  was  much  too  vague  about 
his  own  plans  to  suit  Sonia  and  finally 
she  cornered  him. 

“Just  what  are  you  up  to,  dad?  You 
are  trying  to  put  something  over  on  your 
child,  and,  if  you  will  pardon  her,  you  are 
even  more  clumsy  about  it  than  you  were 
in  trying  to  find  out  just  who  and  what  is 
Mister  Robert  Lowry,  the  nice  young  man 
from  nowhere,  who  is — I  may  state  in 
p>assing — coming  to  call  on  me  tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

Harbison  blinked,  and  then  told  the 
truth,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  seemed 
necessary.  He  was  going  to  take  a  sailing 
vessel  to  a  Central  American  port.  The 
voyage  would  take  about  six  weeks.  He 
was  to  be  well  paid,  and  they  needed  the 
money.  He  told  Sonia  more  than  she  had 
known  before  about  the  immediate  need 
of  adding  to  their  income  and  it  was  aii 
unusually  thoughtful  Sonia  who  kissed  her 
father  good  night  after  tentatively  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  proposed  visit  to  Aunt  Levnachia. 


.'1  j! 


Next  morning  the  sparkling  crisp¬ 
ness  of  a  perfect  early  September 
day  was  a  tonic  for  action  rather 
than  thought  and  it  was  apparently  the 
usual  carefree  Sonia  who  greeted  her  father 
at  breakfast.  He  explained  that  he  would 
have  to  stick  close  to  the  cottage  on 
account  of  an  expected  telephone  call  and 
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Sonia,  after  completing  her  household  tasks 
in  client  fashion,  went  for  a  walk  along 
the  shore.  She  carried  a  book  and  finally 
sat  down  in  the  shelter  of  a  big  rock  just 
above  tide  level.  It  was  a  favorite  spot. 
The  great  boulder  had  been  the  confidant 
of  many  of  her  girlish  joys  and  sorrows; 
it  had  been,  too,  a  kind  of  schoolroom 
where  she  had  often  worked  at  tasks  her 
father  set  for  her.  But  this  day  she  gave 
only  a  casual  glance  at  her  book  and  then 
laid  it  carefully  aside.  There  was  so  much 
to  think  over.  She  sat  very  still,  piecing 
together  the  things  her  father  had  told  her. 

Events  were  converging  around  the  old 
rock  as  events  have  a  way  of  doing  around 
places.  They  took  active  form  first  in  the 
arrival  of  the  Sealyham  that  had  greeted 
Sonia’s  father  the  previous  afternoon.  He 
had  been  about  his  lawful  concerns  along 
the  cove  beach  when  his  nose  had  caught 
a  familiar  and  friendly  scent.  Now  he 
came  trotting  happily  around  the  rock  to 
uprise  Sonia  in  his  eloquent,  doggish  way 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  her  and  that  he 
much  preferred  being  with  her  to  hunting 
small  game  along  the  beach.  She  professed 
herself  equally  delighted,  and  Barnum 
snuggled  against  her  with  a  sigh  of 
contentment. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  interrupted  her 
thoughts  'by  jumping  to  his  feet  with  a 
brisk  challenge.  But  before  Sonia  could 
arise,  his  sharp  bark  of  question  and  defi¬ 
ance  had  changed  to  the  joyful  note  with 
which  he  recognized  a  friend,  and  he  was 
boun€ing  down  the  beach  to  extend  greet¬ 
ings  to  Robert  Lowry. 

The  young  man’s  arrival  several  hours 
before  he  was  expected  sent  a  little  wave 
of  pleasure  over  Sonia.  She  stood  up,  with 
a  smile. 

“I  see  you  two  are  already  acquainted,” 
she  said,  “and  I  am  glad  Barnum  approves 
of  you.  He  is  a  most  particular  dog.” 
This  was  more  jiersonal  than  she  had 
intended.  She  felt  her  color  rise  and  was 
relieved  when  Lowry  ignored  the  some¬ 
what  obvious  opening. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said  easily,  “Barnum  and 
I  met  some  days  ago.  I  was  walking  and 
he  was  hunting  and  we  combined  forces.” 

When  the  three  were  seated  by  the  rock, 
Sonia  realized  how  glad  she  was  that  Lowry 
had  come.  She  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  him,  to  be  sure,  yet  she  felt  that  she 
knew  hhn  very  well.  Old  friends  they 


were,  of  three  days’  standing,  and  Sonia 
very  much  wanted  a  friend  just  then.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  her  father  had  a 
secret  which  he  was,  in  large  part  at  least, 
withholding  from  her,  and  she  felt  a  little 
lonely.  It  was  so  easy  to  talk  to  this 
young  man,  and  Sonia  was  on  the  point 
of  confiding  some  of  her  anxieties  when 
she  remembered  the  incident  of  the  day 
before.  Unless  Robert  Lowry  had  a 
double,  this  young  man  beside  her  in  the 
shabby  clothes  and  careless  tie  was  the 
spick-and-span  young  man,  the  entirely 
correct  young  man  of  the  spick-and-span 
yacht.  And  so,  instead  of  talking  about 
herself — which  Mr.  Lowry  quite  evidently 
desired — she  embarked  on  a  fishing  trip. 

“Too  bad  summer’s  nearly  over,”  she 
said  with  easy  commonplace.  “I  suppose 
your  vacation  is  about  ended,  too,  and  that 
you’ll  soon  be  leaving  us.” 

The  topic  didn’t  appear  to  interest 
Mr.  Lowry,  but  Sonia  held  to  it  until  she 
made  certain  that  he  was  quite  aware  that 
she  was  asking  him,  as  directly  as  one 
might,  to  tell  all  about  himself. 

“Well,  no,”  he  said  at  last.  “I’m  not 
going  back  just  yet.  You  see,  at  the  mo 
ment,  I  haven’t  a  very  definite  job.  I — ’ 
He  hesitated  a  long  moment  and  then  went 
on.  “I  was  working  a  while  back  in  an 
airplane  plant,  designing  a  new  type  of 
engine  and  I  came  here  to  take  a  rest 
and — and ” 

He  skidded  to  a  stop.  Real  interest 
flashed  up  in  Sonia’s  eyes.  An  airplane 
plant! 

“Oh,  do  tell -me — ”  she  began. 

“Sonia,”  he  interrupted,  seemingly  un 
conscious  of  the  intimate  address,  “there 
are  a  great  many  things  I’d  like  to  tell 
you  but  I  can’t,  or  at  least  not  now.  I 
know  it’s  all — well,  a  little  unusual,  my 
dropping  down  out  of  nowhere  and  making 
a  kind  of  mystery  about  myself.  Please 
believe  me,  I  hate  it;  but  I  can’t  help  it. 
Won’t  you  just  trust  me  and  let  us  be 
friends?  I’ve  never  known  anybody  like 
you  and  I  simply  can’t  lose  you  b^ause 
of  a  silly  secret  sort  of  business  which  I 
hope  you’ll  believe  isn’t  my  fault  at  all.” 

Millions  of  young  men  since  time  began 
have  said  to  millions  of  young  women, 
“I’ve  never  known  anybody  like  you.” 
And,  doubtless,  each  young  woman  forgave 
her  young  man  his  lack  of  originality  as 
did  Sonia,  and  found  the  information  as 
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thrilling.  She  hadn’t  the  slightest  reluc¬ 
tance  about  trusting  Robert  Lowry;  she 
knew  she  was  doing  that  right  now.  And 
so,  trusting,  she  saw  the  mystery  about 
him  in  a  new  and  more  engaging  aspect. 
She  was  about  to  reply  when  Barnum 
interrupted.  He  jumped  up  and  dashed 
around  the  rock,  mingling  with  his  bark 
a  throaty  growl  that  was  astonishingly 
menacing,  considering  his  size. 

Lowry  made  a  gesture  of  half  amused 
annoyance  at  the  unwelcome  interruption. 
Sonia  sprang  up  to  look  over  the  rock, 
and  her  shout  of  “Stop  that!  Let  that 
dog  be!”  brought  Lowry  up  beside  her. 

An  extremely  dapper  person  was  aiming 
vicious,  if  misdirected,  kicks  at  Barnum, 
who  was  charging  in  valiantly,  intent  on 
abolishing  the  intruder.  Sonia’s  commands 
to  the  stranger  were  mingled  with  equally 
insistent  ones  to  Barnum,  who  obeyed, 
although  reluctantly.  He  retreated  to  her 
side,  bristling  and  growling.  The  dapper 
gentleman  seemed  much  relieved. 

“I  thank  you  and  I  am  sorry  I  have 
disturbed  you,”  he  said  with  a  bow  and 
a  trace  of  accent  to  his  English.  “I  am 
seeking  the  residence  of  a  Mister  Harbison 
when  your  dog  decide  that  he  will  eat  me. 
If  I  kick  at  him,  it  is  my  own  defense 
and  again  I  ask  your  pardon.” 

Again  he  bowed,  and  so  formally,  that 
Sonia  could  not  repress  a  smile.  The 
stranger  answered  it  with  a  flash  of  white 
teeth. 

“Perhaps  it  is  my  good  fortune  that  you 
can  direct  me  to  the  Senor  Harbison’s 
house?” 

Quieting  Barnum’s  protests  Sonia  walked 
toward  the  stranger. 

“I  am  Miss  Harbison,”  she  said.  “Our 
house  is  just  around  the  bend  in  the  shore 
there.” 

More  flashing  smiles  and  formal  bows 
as  Mr.  Gomez  introduced  himself.  Sonia 
understood  at  once  that  this  was  the  man 
from  whom  her  father  had  expected  a 
telephone  message.  She  wondered  why  he 
had  come  in  person. 

Their  short  walk  to  the  cottage  was  the 
occasion  for  an  interchange  of  only  the 
most  formal  remarks,  but  Gomez  made  no 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  he  found  his 
guide  much  more  interesting  to  gaze  upon 
than  the  natural  beauties  about  which  they 
conversed. 

.•\s  they  approached  the  cottage,  Mr. 


Harbison  rose  from  a  seat  on  the  veranda 
and  came  down  the  steps  with  -a  slightly 
challenging  expression  in  his  eyes.  His 
greeting  was  courteous  and  nonconunital, 
but  he  led  Gomez  up  the  steps  without 
giving  that  gentleman  a  chance  for  more 
than  a  word  of  acknowledgment  to  Sonia 
and  a  bow  of  farewell. 

“You  did  not  tell  me,  Senor  Harbison, 
that  you  had  a  so  beautiful  daughter,” 
'Sonia  heard  the  visitor  remark  as  he  seated 
himself. 

She  smiled  amusedly  as  she  set  off  down 
the  beach.  Her  father’s  voice  reached  her, 
replying  in  controlled  displeasure: 

“Our  talk,  I  believe,  was  a  business  one. 
I  had  been  expecting  it  to  be  continued 
by  telephone,  and  since,  instead,  you  have 
t^en  the  trouble  to  come  down  to  Cove 
Cottage  let  me  put  myself  at  once  at  your 
service.” 

Gomez  withdrew  his  gaze  from  Sonia’s 
vanishing  figure. 

“Ah,  yes.  I  am  come  indeed  for  busi¬ 
ness.”  He  turned  slightly  in  his  chair  and 
faced  Harbison.  “It  has  become,  since 
yesterday,  senor,  a  very  urgent  business. 
The  ship  must  sail  tomorrow.” 

Harbison  gave  an  exclamation  and 
started  to  speak.  Gomez  forstalled  him, 
talking  quickly  and  without  pause  for  some 
moments.  All  necessary  inquires  had  been 
made  as  to  Harbison’s  fitness  for  the  job, 
he  assured  Harbison.  And  when  word  had 
come  late  last  night  that  delay  was  growing 
dangerous  at  the  other  end,  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  those  interested  with  himself  in  the 
enterprise,  with  the  result  that  here  he 
was,  not  caring  to  trust  the  matter  of  final 
arrangement  to  a  suburban  telephone  wire. 

At  first,  Harbison  was  inclined  to  with¬ 
draw  entirely.  Twenty-four  hours  to  put 
his  affairs  in  order;  to  assure  himself  that 
Sonia  was  safely  bestowed!  Yet  what  was 
this,  after  all,  but  a  special  job  be  had 
wanted  to  undertake  for  suitable  pay,  that 
was  going  to  take,  not  the  rest  of  his  life, 
but  six  weeks  at  most.  He  questioned 
Gomez  cautiously.  So  far  as  he  could  dis¬ 
cover,  no  new  factors  had  entered  the 
affair;  merely  orders  from  those  at  the 
other  end  of  the  route  to  hurry. 

Gomez  was  not  stupid.  He  sensed  what 
was  in  Harbison’s  mind. 

“This  is  not,  of  course,  Senor  Harbison, 
a  long  stay  you  are  to  make.  Your  m 
delightful  home  you  will  return  to  in  these 
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few  weeks.  Your  daughter — ^would  she 
not  enjoy  this  trip  in  the  southern  seas 
with  you?  The  ship  is  a  comfortable 
one - ” 

His  host  interrupted  courteously  enough, 
but  with  decision. 

“She  will  be  with  her  aunt  during  my 
absence.” 

The  toot  of  an  automobile  horn  made 
both  men  start.  Gomez  looked  at  his 
watch  and  rose,  scrambling  together  his 
cigaret  case  and  some  time  tables  which  he 
had  pulled  from  his  pocket  during  the 
talk  and  laid  beside  him  on  the  book 
littered  table. 

“It  is  the  Jehu,”  he  declared.  “He 
brought  me  not  far  enough  on  my  way 
here  and  now  he  makes  up  for  his  fault.” 

Al,  it  appeared,  had  dropped  Gomez  at 
the  path  Harbison  had  taken  the  day 
before  and,  promising  to  pick  up  Gomez 
in  time  for  the  afternoon  train,  had  gone 
back  to  town  at  the  behest  of  an  empty 
stomach,  forgetting  in  his  haste  to  warn 
Gomez  at  tl^  fork  in  the  path.  Gomez, 
coming  lo  it,  had  chosen  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  and  had  finally  wandered  up  the 
beach. 

Another  blast  from  Al,  and  Harbison 
led  his  departing  guest  through  the  wide 
hall  to  the  door  to  landward,  before  which 
the  car  waited  in  the  faintly  marked, 
grassy  track  that  was  Cove  Cottage’s 
driveway. 

Under  cover  of  the  racket  of  the  motor, 
Harbison  and  Gomez  exchanged  last  words. 
At  Harbison’s  nod  and  gesture  of  finality, 
Gomez  stepped  aboard  with  a  satisfied  air 
and  was  jolted  away. 

SONIA  and  Lowry  were  comfortably 
seated  on  the  veranda  when  Sonia’s 
father  came  back  to  it.  They  drew 
him  instantly  into  the  conversation,  but 
at  the  first  opportunity  he  excused  himself 
and  went  indoors.  As  he  passed  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  hall  it  rang.  He  lifted  the 
receiver  quickly,  impatient  of  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  at  second  thought  laid  the 
receiver  down,  calling  as  he  hurried 
towards  the  library,  “Sonia,  will  you 
answer,  please?”  He  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  his  thoughts  working  hard  on 
the  task  before  him. 

Lowry  rose  as  Sonia  went  in,  and  stood 
turning  over  some  magazines  on  the  table. 
A  letter  lay  beside  them,  out  of  its  enve¬ 


lope,  folded  backwards  so  that  the  heading 
and  salutation  caught  the  eye.  A  telephone 
number  was  scribbled  in  pencil  at  the  top 
of  the  sheet.  Lowry’s  glance  took  all  this 
in  and  had  completed  the  first  sentence 
before  he  could  shift  it.  That  was  enough 
to  make  him  aware  that  Hill,  district  chief 
of  the  Secret  Service,  had  given  John 
Harbison  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one 
Juan  Gomez. 

Although  his  mind  automatically  record¬ 
ed  what  he  had  read,  it  meant  nothing  in 
particular  to  him  at  the  moment.  He  was 
ill  at  ease.  The  interruption  caused  by 
Gomez’s  arrival  had  broken  the  spell,  and 
when  Sonia  had  returned  to  the  rock  she 
had  given  him  no  opportunity  to  lead  the 
conversation  again  into  personal  channels. 
Lowry  realized  that  the  chance  to  cement 
the  understanding  he  had  sought  with 
Sonia  was  gone  for  the  time  being.  Well 
the  afternoon  was  before  them  and  perhaps 
Sonia  would  invite  him  to  stay  for  lunch. 
He  was  even  prepared  to  hint  that  he  was 
a  starving  young  man  three  miles  from 
his  base  of  supplies.  He  tried  not  to  listen 
to  Sonia  at  ^e  telephone,  but  could  not 
make  himself  unconscious  of  her  voice. 

“It  was  no  trouble  at  all,”  he  heard  her 
say.  And  then  reproachfully,  “You  cut 
me  off,  operator  .  .  .  No,  I  don’t  know  the 
number.  .  .  .” 

In  a  moment  she  returned  to  the  ve 
randa,  smiling  faintly.  Lowry  had  not  time 
f6r  a  word  before  her  father  appeared  in 
the  doorway  and,  with  an  abstracted 
“Sonia,  I  want  to  see  you  when  you  are  at 
liberty,”  disappeared  again. 

It  sounded  like  Lowry’s  cue  to  depart 
and  he  took  it  promptly.  Sonia  softened 
the  hardship  by  walking 'with  him  to  the 
first  bend  in  the  path.  Her  leave-taking 
there  was  quick  and  casual,  but  she  was 
ready  with  a  gay  salute  when,  a  moment 
later,  he  slowed  his  steps  and  looked  back 
to  catch  her  doing  the  same. 

Then  she  really  hurried  back  to  the 
house.  She  found  her  father  busy  over 
a  collection  of  clothes  and  nautical  in 
struments. 

“I  find  I  must  sail  at  once,”  he  said— 
“ni  telephone  the  telegraph  office  a 
message  to  your  aunt  and  you’ll  have  to 
be  ready  to  catch  the  night  train  to  Boston. 
Better  motor  to  New  London  and  leave 
your  car  there  to  be  picked  up  when  you 
come  home.” 
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Sonia,  swept  away  by  the  speed  with 
which  things  were  happening,  could  only 
gasp  at  first.  Then  she  demanded  particu¬ 
lars. 

“Why,  dad,  I  don’t  even  know  the  name 
of  the  vessel  you  are  to  sail;  or  where  you 
are  going  or  how  to  reach  you  if  anything 
happened.  You  can’t  just  disappear  into 
the  broad  Atlantic  this  way,  leaving  a 
perfectly  good  daughter  to  wonder  if  she 
really  ever  did  have  a  dad.” 

Harbison  saw  that,  in  spite  of  her 
attempt  to  speak  lightly,  Sonia  was  really 
distressed.  He  hated  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  that  had  driven  him  on  the 
strange  cruise  ahead,  but  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  turn  back  now. 

“It’s  not  so  bad  as  that,  youngster,” 
he  said  in  what  he  meant  to  be  a  hearty 
and  reassuring  voice.  “I’m  to  command 
the  schooner  Sea  Lass.  And,  what’s  more, 

I  know  all  about  her.  She  used  to  belong 
•  to  old  man  Herrick,  and  I  sailed  on  her 
in  the  Bermuda  race  when  she  was  first 
built,  fifteen  years  ago.  She’s  an  able 
little  two  master,  equipped  with  an  auxili¬ 
ary  for  harbor  work;  and,  unless  she’s  been 
kncxked  about  too  much,  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  she  ever  was.  Herrick  sold  her 
long  ago,  and  I  suppose  Gomez  picked  her 
up  in  some  yard  where  she  had  been  laid 
’  up  for  sale.  Gomez  says  she  still  has  her 
old  fittings  and  I  ought  to  live  on  her  like 
a  nabob. 

“.\s  to  our  destination,  that’s  not  quite 
so  certain.  But  in  any  event  we  will  put 
in  at  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  and  I’ll  send 
you  a  message  from  there,  telling  you  all’s 
well  and  the  probable  date  of  our  return. 
Gomez  is  sending  the  schooner  up  the 
Sound  from  City  Island  tonight,  under 
charge  of  the  mate.  She  ought  to  be  off 
here  before  daylight  and  we  shall  sail 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  aboard.  Now  run 
along  and  do  your  packing.  I’ll  get  Bill 
Hendricks  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  house 
and  to  attend  to  hauling  out  your  boat 
before  rough  weather  sets  in.  Jump,  now, 
my  hearty!” 

Sonia  smiled  back  and  went  to  her  room. 

There,  after  some  moments’  thought, 
she  got  to  work.  It  was  a  peculiar  job 
of  packing  that  she  did.  Into  a  steamer 
trunk  went  all  of  the  things  that  a  young 
woman  would  naturally  take  on  a  six 
weeks’  visit  to  an  aunt  in  Boston;  but  into 
a  bag  such  as  foremast  hands  and  navy 
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gobs  use  went  a  quite  differently  selected 
'collection.  An  old  gray  skirt  of  heavy 
material,  a  lighter  weight  blue  one;  four 
middy  blouses,  two  white  and  two  blue; 
a  heavy  pair  of  rubber  soled  shoes,  two 
pairs  of  heavy  stockings,  in  addition  to 
several  more  suited  to  warm  weather  and 
to  display;  two  combs  and  military  brushes 
for  a  bobbed  haired  girl;  tooth  brush  and 
paste,  a  jar  of  cold  cream,  a  box  of  face 
powder;  an  old  reefer;  three  books  .  .  . 
That  about  filled  the  bag  for  carrying 
purposes;  but  Sonia,  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  added  some  garments  which 
didn’t  weigh  anything  to  speak  of  and 
which  had  nothing  seagoing  about  them. 

When  all  was  ready,  Sonia  did  another 
odd  thing.  She  lowered  the  sea  bag  care¬ 
fully  out  of  her  window  until  it  reposed 
among  the  shrubbery.  Then  she  called 
her  father  to  help  her  down  with  the  trunk. 

During  the  somewhat  sketchy  lunch  that 
interrupted  the  preparations  for  departure, 
Sonia  and  her  father  kept  to  the  usual 
themes  of  “Have  you  got  this”  and  “Did 
you  remember  to — ”  appropriate  to  such 
times,  and  neither  said  nor  did  anything  to 
suggest  that  the  situation  was  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

By  five  o’clock  they  had  the  house  ready 
for  closing  up  and  Sonia’s  trunk  was  strap¬ 
ped  on  the  rack  at  Patchy’s  battered  stem, 
ready  to  go.  If  her  father  wondered  a 
little  at  the  light-heartedness  of  her  fare¬ 
well  he  was  too  busy  to  pursue  the  thought. 

“A  good,  game  girl,”  he  said  as  Patchy 
sputtered  up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

For  half  an  hour  Sonia  drove  steadily 
along  the  highway  to  New  London.  Then 
suddenly  her  hand  signaled  a  right  hand 
turn  and  she  sent  Patchy  bouncing  over 
the  ruts  of  a  dirt  road  that  led  in  an 
entirely  different  direction. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  tough  going 
and  Sonia  halted  the  old  car  in  a 
valley  among  thick  second  growth 
woods,  three  miles  away  from  the  road  to 
New  London  and  Aunt  Levanchia.  She 
cut  off  the  engine  and  settled  back  to  think. 

It  wasn’t  her  father  nor  her  father's 
mysterious  voyage  that  occupied  her.  She 
had  those  matters  all  settled  to  her  own 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Robert  Lowry  had  the 
stage. 

Sonia  reviewed  that  young  man  very 
completely.  She  was  somewhat  surprised 
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and  even  a  wee  bit  frightened  to  find  how 
definitely  he  possessed  her  mind.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  she  knew  all  about  him 
and  she  knew  nothing  at  all.  At  last  she 
gave  it  up  with  a  sigh. 

“I  suppose  I’m  in  love,”  she  admitted. 
The  sigh  was  quite  Victorian,  but  the  boy¬ 
ish  grin  that  accomi>anied  the  spoken  ad¬ 
mission  was  entirely  1928. 

She  considered  motoring  over  to  the 
farm  where  Robert — Bob — Robert — ^he 
tried  it  both  ways  to  see  which  she  liked 
best — was  staying.  She  had  a  plot  to  un¬ 
fold  and  Robert — yes,  it  would  be  Robert 
— would  undoubtedly  be  interested.  And, 
incidentally,  when  you  were  going  away  it 
was  nice  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  a  young 
man  who  might  want  to  know  and  perhaps 
he’d.  .  .  Sonia  blushed  a  most  unmodem 
blush  and  stopped  short.  She  knew  now 
that  she  couldn’t  tell  Robert.  He’d  be 
sure  to  spoil  things  and,  anyway,  much 
as  she  felt  she  could  trust  him,  this  busi¬ 
ness  was  her  father’s  and  it  was  a  queer 
secret  business  that  didn’t  bear  much 
telling.  Sonia  frowned.  Why,  everything 
seemed  to  be  getting  queer  and  secret. 
Robert  had  a  secret,  her  father  was  going 
on  a  secret  voyage  and  Sonia  herself  .  .  . 
Well,  there  was  that  sea  bag  waiting  in 
the  shrubbery. 

The  thought  of  the  bag  strangely  enough 
reminded  ^nia  of  Aunt  Levanchia  who 
would  be  awaiting  her  in  Boston.  She 
mustn’t  have  Aunt  Levanchia  worried. 
Presently,  Patchy  was  back  on  the  main 
road,  and  at  the  first  village  they  came  to 
Sonia  paid  a  visit  to  the  Western  Union. 
That  done.  Patchy  made  calls  at  a  sta¬ 
tioner’s  shop  and  a  delicatessen  store. 
Dusk  found  the  old  car  moring  slowly 
along  back  roads  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore  and  Cove  Cottage.  Sonia  knew 
every  byway  in  the  country  round  about 
the  cove,  and  even  in  the  gathering  dusk  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance 
to  an  old  wood  road,  a  spot  as  secluded 
as  though  in  the  heart  of  a  great  forest. 
Actually  it  was  not  a  quarter  mile  from 
Cove  Cottage. 

She  backed  Patchy  in  among  the  trees 
until  the  car  was  quite  hidden  from  sight, 
and,  gathering  up  the  purchases  she  had 
made,  walked  through  the  woods  to  the 
edge  of  the  beach. 

Now,  it  was  quite  dark  and  Sonia 
decided  that  she  could  safely  execute  her 


next  maneuver.  She  reentered  the  woods 
and  kept  in  their  shelter  until  she  was 
exactly  back  of  the  cottage.  Then,  taking 
advantage  of  every  bit  of  shrubbery  that 
afforded  shelter,  she  kept  on  until  she  was 
right  under  the  window  from  which  she 
had  dropped  her  sea  bag.  There  it  was 
safe,  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  cot 
tage  was  in  darkness  except  for  one  light 
which  she  knew  was  in  the  library.  Her 
father  must  be  at  work  there,  completing 
his- preparations  for  departure.  The  night 
was  getting  chilly  now  and  Sonia  picked 
up  her  bag  and  stole  back  to  the  worxls. 

She  made  a  wide  circle  around  the  house 
and  came  out  again  on  the  beach  not  far 
from  the  big  rock.  In  its  shelter  she  undid 
the  bag,  changed  from  her  smart  little 
traveling  suit  to  the  blue  skirt  and  dark 
middy,  and  then  ate  her  supper  from  the 
delicatessen  store  provisions.  She  would 
have  liked  a  fire  for  company’s  sake  but 
decided  not  to  risk  discovery.  Presently 
she  was  absorbed  in  the  no  small  task  of 
writing  a  letter  in  the  dark.  She  could 
not  have  told,  had  you  asked  her,  why 
she  had  not  written  while  she  and  Patchy 
were  cruising  about  in  the  daylight;  she 
had  wanted  to  do  her  siting  at  the  rock 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

When  the  note  was  finished — and  it  took 
a  very  long  time  for  a  rather  short  bit  of 
composition — Sonia  placed  it  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock.  Was  the  address  legible,  she 
wondered? 

And  now  it  was  time,  she  knew,  for  her 
next  move.  Walking  at  the  water’s  edge 
where  the  soft  sand  of  the  beach  muffled 
her  steps,  she  approached  the  little  wharf 
near  the  cottage,  where  the  dory  was  tied. 
She  got  on  board  quietly  and,  making  sure 
the  oars  were  in  the  boat,  cast  off  and 
drifted  out  into  the  cove.  When  she  was 
far  enough  offshore  to  escape  possible 
identification  she  shipped  the  oars  and 
pulled  alongshore  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  rock.  There  she  landed,  secured  her 
bag  and  oiKe  more  put  off  from  shore. 

The  schooner  Sea  Lass  seemed  to  be 
in  a  hurry  as  she  passed  down  thtr 
Sound  from  City  Island.  Although 
there  was  a  fair  breeze  and  enough  of  it 
nicely  to  fill  her  canvas,  her  auxiliary  was 
at  work,  pushing  her  along. 

Senor  Gomez  was  on  board;  and  Senor 
Gomez  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl.  He 
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didn’t  believe  at  all  in  the  maxim  about 
not  mixing  pleasure  with  business,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  arrived  early 
enough  at  Cove  Cottage  he  might  see 
Sonia  Harbison  and  get  a  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conversation  which  he  had 
attempted  over  the  telephone  and  which 
the  arrival  of  his  train  for  New  York  had 
cut  short.  He  might  even  be  able  to  per¬ 
suade  her  father  to  take  her  on  the 
schooner. 

And  so  it  was  that  Sonia  had  herself 
largely  to  thank  for  not  having  a  too  weary 
wait.  In  fact  she  had  not  been  offshore  in 
her  dory  more  than  twenty  minutes  when 
she  sighted  the  lights  of  a  sailing  vessel 
heading  in  towards  the  cove  and  had  to 
do  a  smart  bit  of  rowing  not  to  be  too 
close  when  the  schooner  came  to  anchor. 

Knowing  that  all  eyes  would  be  turned 
to  shore  she  paddled  in  quietly  toWards 
the  offshore  side  of  the  Sea  Lass,  and  was 
near  enough  to  see  a  boat  put  over  and 
to  know  by  the  voices  that  Gomez  and 
two  other  men — sailors,  she  supposed — 
had  gone  ashore  in  her. 

The  boat  wasn’t  halfway  to  shore  when 
a  slim  shape  slid  over  the  schooner’s  deck 
and  melted  into  the  shadow  of  the  cabin 
while  a  dory  drifted  away  down  the  Sound 
carried  by  tide  and  wind. 

.^n  hour  later,  the  Sea  Lass,  under  full 
sail,  passed  out  through  Fisher  Island 
Sound  and,  close  hauled,  laid  a  course  down 
the  .Atlantic  coast  calculated  to  keep  clear 
of  the  regular  ship  lanes. 

Next  morning,  having  no  definite  errand 
to  take  him  to  Cove  Cottage,  Mr.  Robert 
Lowry  went  there  without  one.  He  arrived 
by  the  short  cut,  whistling  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  tune. 

Scarcely  glancing  at  the  land  side  of  the 
house,  he  passed  on  to  the  end  of  the  shore¬ 
ward  veranda,  ready  to  greet  the  person 
he  hoped  would  be  there.  The  veranda 
was  empty.  It  was,  moreover,  bare  of  all 
furniture  except  one  chair  rocking  emptily 
in  the  strong  breeze. 

This  was  odd.  The  windows  were  shut¬ 
tered  tight  and  the  door  closed.  Lowry 
inspected  the  rest  of  the  house,  now.  All 
shut  up.  He  knocked  at  the  doors  and 
tried  them  perfunctorily. 

Then  he  set  off  uncertainly  down  the 
beach,  turning  once  or  twice  to  look  again 
at  the  house.  He  told  himself  that  the 
Harbisons  had  doubtless  gone  to  town  for 


the  day;  that  his  disappointment  was 
making  him  imagine  an  air  of  desertion 
about  the  place.  But  each  backward  look— 
renewed  the  first  impression. 

Well,  here  was  a  sign  of  life,  at  any 
rate:  Barnum  rushing  up  to  him  from  one 
of  his  innumerable  ports  of  call  along  the 
beach.  He  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
busiest  of  dogs;  but  he  circled  sociably 
about  Lowry  and  eventually  decided  to  go 
along  as  far  as  the  great  rock.  For  it 
occurred  to  him  that,  there,  he  would  be 
able  to  show  just  how  a  good  bone,  skil¬ 
fully  hidden,  should  be  retrieved.  He  gave 
a  fine  performance,  and  Lowry,  having 
suitably  applauded  him,  sat  down  in  the 
exact  spot  where  he  had  sat  with  Sonia 
twenty-four  hours  before. 

For  several  moments  he  remained  mo¬ 
tionless.  Sonia’s  absence  from  her  setting 
robbed  it  of  warmth  and  reality;  but  the 
rock,  having  no  doors  and  windows  to 
daunt  one  by  their  blankness,  seemed  as 
welcoming  as  usual.  Lowry  leaned  back. 
This  was  Sonia’s  own  particular  spot.  She 
had  told  him  so.  He  pulled  out  his  pipe 
and  lighted  it  thoughtfully. 

Barnum  continued  to  nose  about,  giving 
an  occasional  sandy  sneeze,  but  not  in¬ 
truding  on  his  companion’s  meditations 
until  a  new  game  presented  itself.  The 
game  was  to  pretend  that  the  little  white 
envelope  sticking  out  of  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  was  a  rat,  and  to  capture  it  at  all 
costs.  The  scratching  of  Bamum’s  awk¬ 
ward  claws  made  Lowry  glance  around. 
The  letter  fell  almost  into  his  hand.  “Mr. 
Robert  Lowry,”  he  read  on  the  envelope. 

He  had  never  seen  Sonia’s  handwriting, 
but  he  hadn’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
was  a  sample  of  it  and  he  tore  the  letter 
open  eagerly. 

“Dear  Robert  Lowry,”  it  began.  That 
sounded  a  little  odd:  solemn.  But  he  liked 
it.  He  read  on  quickly. 

/  have  had  to  leave  quite  unexpectedly  on  a 
trip  with  father,  and  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen 
you  to  say  good-by.  But  it  wasn't  possible.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  attend  to  something  for 
me.  Patchy  is  hidden  in  the  old  lumber  road 
in  Semple’s  woods.  Will  you  put  her  into  the 
garage  and  not  mind  if  I  don’t  explain  about  itt 
We  shall  be  back  in  about  six  weeks.  I  hope  your 
work  at  the  airplane  plant  goes  well.  And  I  do 

trust  you.  c  •  rr  t- 

Soma  Harbtson. 

Lowry  was  not  only  puzzled;  he  was 
really  startled.  For  one  thing,  the  writing 
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had  a  queer,  uneven  look,  that  he  wouldn’t 
have  expected  Sonia’s  to  have.  All  sorts 
of  poss^lities  loomed  up,  most  of  them 
unpleasant.  For  the  hidden  car  he  had  no 
reasonable  explanation  unless  Sonia  had  be¬ 
come  involved  in  some  escapade  or  other 
the  night  before.  There  was  no  way  to  tell 
how  long,  ago  the  letter  had  been  written, 
for  it  was  in  pencil, 

Thinking  back  in  searefrt)!  a  clue  to 
what  it  all  .  meant,  Lowry  felt  that  the  an¬ 
swer  must  have  some  connection  with  tne 
arrival  of  the  foreign  appearing  man  who 
had  so  in(^>portunely  broken  in  on  his  talk 
with  Sonia  the  previous  day.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowing  that  visit  that  Harbison  had  been 
so  obviously  worried  and  had  almost  rudely 
cut  short  Lowry’s  visit  at  the  cottage.  He 
was  certain  that  before  the  stranger’s  arri¬ 
val  Sonia  had  had  no  thought  of  leaving 
the  cove;  and  now  she  was  gone,  leaving 
Patchy  hidden  in  the  woods  and  a  note 
which  quite  evidently  had  been  designed 
to  give  a  minimum  of  information. 

What  was  the  man’s  name?  ...  Now 
he  had  it — Gomez.  And  with  remembrance 
of  the  name  there  flashed  into  Lowry’s 
recollection  the  letter  of  introduction  he 
had  inadvertently  read. 

The  first  thing,  then,  was  to  find  Gomez. 
No,  not  the  first,  because  Patchy  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  reclaimed.  Lowry  hurried  along 
the  beach  and  easily  found  the  wood  road 
and  the  car.  He  drove  as  rapidly  as  he 
dared  back  to  the  main  road  and  so  around 
to  the  cottage,  where  he  put  Patchy  in  the 
garage  and  shut  the  doors.  There  was  no 
key. 

While  he  was  busy  at  this.  Bill  Hen¬ 
dricks  the  fisherman,  who  was  following 
Harbison’s  orders  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
place,  appeared.  Lowry  explained  that  he 
had  been  using  Miss  Harbison’s  car  and 
had  received  a  note  saying  that  she  was 
suddenly  called  away.  She  had  asked  him 
to  put  the  car  in  the  cottage  garage  when 
he  was  through  with  it.  The  explanation 
satisfied  the  old  man.  Glad  of  someone 
to  talk  to  and  proud  of  his  commission  to 
look  out  for  the  Harbison  belongings,  he 
waxed  so  garrulous  that  Lowry  became  im¬ 
patient.  But  in  a  moment  he  was  all 
attention. 

“Guess  Mister  Harbison  decided  to  go 
on  a  v’yage,”  said  Old  Bill.  “Long  time 
since  he’s  gone  much  o’  anywheres,  him 
that  was  oncet  a  powerful  hand  to  go 


cruising.  Last  night  late  I  see’d  a  schooner 
drop  anchor,  and  I  guess  she  come  for 
Mister  Harbison.  Glad  to  know  he  can 
go  sailin’  again.  Him  and  Miss  Sonia 
lives  pretty  quiet  here.  But  the  time  was 
when  Mister  Harbison  had  his  own  yacht 
— and  more’n  one,  too.  But  rich  or  poor 
they’s  real  folks  and  that  Miss  Sonia  can 
outsail  any  o’  the  youngsters  along  this 
shore.”  ~ 

The  old  man  would  have  gone  on  so  long 
as  he  had  a  listener,  but  Lowry  cut  him 
short  and,  salving  the  offense  with  a  bill 
that  would  keep  the  old  man  in  tobacco  for 
a  year,  started  almost  on  a  run  up  the 
path.  Hendricks  looked  at  the  bill  and 
then  after  the  rapidly  disappearing  young 
man,  amazement  written  all  over  his 
weather-beaten  face. 


Twenty  minutes  later,  Robert 
Lowry  was  bouncing  over  the  roads 
in  Al’s  taxi  and  urging  that  fearless 
driver  to  quite  reckless  speed  in  an  effort 
to  catch  the  New  York  express  at  New 
London.  He  made  it,  and  once  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  hurried  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth. 

“Mister  Johnson  there?”  he  asked  crisply 
of  the  voice  that  answered  at  the  other 
end.  “Tell  him  Lowry  is  on  his  way  to 
the  office.  Good-by.” 

.\nd  presently  the  somewhat  shabby 
young  Mr.  Lowry  was  being  ushered  into 
the  sort  of  office  where  shabbiness  never 
penetrates,  and  being  ushered  with  every 
evidence  of  deference,  ^^^len  the  door 
closed,  he  was  facing  an  elderly  man  of 
distinguished  appearance,  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber,  no  less,  of  Johnson,  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son,  possibly  the  most  important  law  firm 
in  the  city. 

“Hello,  Bob,”  said  Mr.  Johnson  pleas¬ 
antly.  “Glad  you’ve  come  out  of  hiding. 
We  were  beginning  to  worry  about  you.” 
Lowry  waved  an  impatient  hand. 

“I’m  in  trouble,  John,  and  I  need  a  lot 
of  help  and  I  need  it  right  now.” 

The  suave  Mr.  Johnson  refused  to  be 
impressed. 

“Airplane  designing,”  he  suggested,  “ir 
an  uncertain  business  and  expensive,  but 
I’ve  no  doubt  the  estate  can  stand  it. 
How  many  thousands  do  you  want,  or  is 
it  a  big  business  matter?” 

“Cut  it.” 

When  his  client  descended  to  slang,  Mr. 
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Johnson  knew  that  it  was  time  to  be 

ckIous. 

“Sorry,  Bob,”  he  said  gravely.  “Go  on 
with  your  story.” 

“I’m  in  love,”  said  Bob  slowly.  “In  love 
with  a  girl  who  doesn’t  know  who  or  what 
1  am,  and  who  probably  either  thinks  I’m 
making  mysteries  for  the  sake  of  making 
or  that  there’s  something  queer  about 
lie.  I  didn’t  even  dare  tell  her  my  name — 
^  the  first  part  of  it.  I’m  Robert  Lowry, 
who  does  something  about  airplanes,  and 
is  such  a  poor  specimen  that  he  can’t  even 
he  frank  with  the  girl  he’s  in  love  with.” 
The  young  man  had  been  gaining  speed 
rid  power  as  he  went  along,  and  Mr.  John- 
^  n  merely  raised  a  protesting  hand  as 
?nl)ert  swept  on. 

“That  fool  will  would  make  a  saint 
wear.  Here  I’ve  dodged  girls  ever  sincd 
I  was  out  of  college,  for  fear  I  might  fall 
1  love  with  someone  who  knew  me.  And 
'  w,  when  I’ve  found  the  loveliest  girl 
n  this  planet,  I  have  to  go  on  making  a 
Tvslery  of  myself.  And — ”  Bob  checked 
’’nself  in  full  stride.  “But  all  this  is  not 
he  point,”  he  went  on  more  slowly.  “Miss 
’^llJI^()n  has  disappeared,  gone  I  don’t 
’-low  where,  with  her  father  and  a  man 
;med  Gomez,  I  suspect.  Here’s  what  I 
'  mt  to  find  out  and  I  want  the  quickest 
-tinn  this  old  office  ever  turned  out.” 

Mr.  Johnson  listened  intently  and  made 
a  note  or  two  while  Lowry  told  of  the 
'nter  from  Hill  introducing  Harbison  to 
‘’’"■mez. 

“We'can  trace  Harbison  through  Gomez, 
I  believe,”  Lowry  concluded,  “and  then 
1  can  find  Sonia.  You  may  say  there’s 
"hing  to  worry  about.  Well,  I’ve  a 
'  cly  hunch  that  there’s  something  wrong 
:h‘.ut  the  whole  business  and  I  won’t  be 
-isy  until  I  know  just  where  Miss  Sonia 
Harbison  is.  And  when  I  do  I’m  going  to 
‘ick  this  silly  affair  of  the  will  higher  than 
a  kite.” 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  the  soft  answer  that 
is  supposed  to  turn  away  wrath  and,  what 
as  vastly  more  important,  made  a  promise 
‘0  set  every  agency  at  his  command  at 
“'•rk  to  trace  the  Harbisons.  With  that 
a''urance,  Lowry  left,  only  to  pop  back  in 
"ain  to  warn  Mr.  Johnson  that  all  inquir¬ 
ies  must  be  made  quietly. 

“I  don’t  know  what  Harbison  and  Gomez 
up  to,  or  why  I  suspect  they  are  up 
lo  anything,”  he  said.  “But  I  don’t  want 


to  run  the  least  danger  of  making  trouble 
for  Sonia’s  father.  You  know  h^  to  do 
these  things.  I’ll  be  sitting  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  my  apartment,  from  now  on, 
and  the  less  time  I  have  to  sit  the  better 
I’ll  be  pleased.” 

And  directly  on  Mr.  Lowry’s  departure 
things  began  to  happen  in  widely  different 
quarters  of  the  town.  A  nationally  famous 
politican  held  a  long  telephone  talk  with 
another  in  Washington;  a  great  banking 
house  made  certain  inquiries  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  banking;  and  the  head 
of  the  most  private  of  private  detective 
agencies  bestirred  himself  as'  he  had  not 
done  since  he  won  his  ^urs. 

Mr.  Lowry,  sitting  in  his  perfectly  ap¬ 
pointed  apartment  in  the  East  Seventies, 
waited  impatiently  for  a  telephone  call. 
It  didn’t  come.  Instead  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
of  Johnson,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  appeared 
in  person  a  little  after  seven  o’clo^.  He 
looked  grave. 

“Here  is  what  you  asked  for,”  he  began 
without  preliminary.  “Gomez  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Harbison  as  Juan  Gomez,  former 
attache  of  the  Colombian  Legation.  Elton 
Hill,  who  gave  Harbison  the  note  of  intro¬ 
duction,  believed  that  it  was  Juan  Gomez 
whom  he  was  addressing.  He  still  thinks 
so;  but  he  is  wrong.  The  man  is  Ferdi- 
nandez  Gomez,  the  younger  brother  of 
Juan,  to  whom,  I  am  told,  he  bears  the  most 
striking  resemblance.  The  brothers  quar¬ 
reled  several  years  ago  and  Juan,  who  is 
now  in  Washington  on  a  business  mission, 
knows  nothing  about  his  brother. 

“Ferdinandez  is  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.  He  has  been  living  in  New  York 
for  the  past  five  years  and  has  always  had 
plenty  of  money — from  what  source  is  not 
known.  Recently  he  purchased  the  former 
yacht,  Sea  Lass,  a  two  masted  schooner,  a 
full  description  of  which  you  will  find  in 
these  papjers.  He  has  taken  her.  ostensibly, 
on  a  pleasure  cruise  to  the  Caribbean.  Har¬ 
bison  secured  the  introduction  from  Hill 
after  observing  Gomez  and  another  Latin- 
American  in  conversation  with  Hill  on  the 
street.  He  told  Hill  he  would  like  to  con¬ 
sult  Gomez  about  an  oil  concession  in 
Colombia.  Mr.  Harbison  has  no  interests 
in  Colombia. 

“The  Sea  Lass  sailed  out  through  the 
Sound  last  night,  leaving  City  Island  be¬ 
fore  dark.  Her  clearance  papiers  show  that 
Harbison  is  the  master.  Harbison  was 
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once  a  very  rich  man.  He  married  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  daughter  of  a  former  counselor  of  the 
Russian  Legation.  That  was  before  the 
War.  His  fortune  was  invested  in  Russian 
Government  securities  and  was  wiped  out 
by  the  Revolution.  Harbison  was  once  an 
internationally  known  yachtsman.  After 
the  loss  of  his  fortune  he  retired  entirely 
from  social  life  and  has  lived  quietly  with 
his  daughter,  his  only  child,  in  a  cottage 
on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound — 
but  you  know-all  about  that.  The  Sea 
Lass  is  now  at  sea,  presumably  bound  for 
Port  Limon  in  Costa  Rica.  Harbison  is 
undoubtedly  aboard;  but  whether  your 
young  lady  is  or  not,  I  can’t  say.” 

Mr.  Johnson  paused  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  but  Lowry  did  not  interrupt. 
Presently  the  lawyer  went  on: 

“That  much  we  know.  My  informant 
suspects — though  there  is  no  actual  proof — 
that  Gomez  is  bound  on  some  venture  that 
will  not  bear  close  inspection.  His  selec¬ 
tion  of  Harbison  to  command  the  schooner 
is  a  curious  one;  although  it  would  seem 
that  Harbison  sought  him  rather  than  he, 
Harbison.  The  mate  of  the  Sea  Lass  is 
a  shady  character  who  only  recently 
finished  a  jail  sentence  for  an  attempt  to 
smuggle  in  aljens.  He  has  also  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  drug  smuggling  line;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  Gomez 
with  any  of  the  drug  or  booze  rings. 

“The  crew,  six  seamen  and  a  cook,  I 
know  nothing  about  except  that  they 
appear,  by  report  from  City  Island,  to  be 
two  Latin-Americans  and  four  “square- 
heads,”  which,  in  sailor  lingo,  means  almost 
any  breed  of  North  European.  It  is  no 
savory  mess  that  Harbison  is  mixed  up 
with;  but  that’s  the  worst  I  know  about  it. 
As  to  why  Harbison  associated  himself 
with  Gomez  I  can  only  assume  that,  as 
he  was  unusually  hard  up,  he  sought  to 
earn  money  the  only  way  he  knew — on  the 
water.  His  own  character  assays  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  If  he’s  in  with  a  bad  gang, 
I  feel  sure  he  doesn’t  know  it.” 

WHEN  Johnson  had  finished  his 
report,  Lowry  sat  quiet  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
lawyer’s  closing  comment.  Sonia  was  on 
the  Sea  Lass.  He  did  not  need  to  look 
at  her  letter;  he  knew  it  by  heart,  and  the 
phrase  “have  had  to  leave  quite  unexpect¬ 
edly  on  a  trip  with  father”  could  mean 


only  that  she  was  at  that  moment 
down  the  coast.  He  didn’t  even  stop  ti 
wonder  how  Harbison  could  have  allowed 
his  daughter  to  accompany  him.  His 
mind  was  working  fast  and  had  no  time  fot 
unessentials.  “Sonia — Sea  Lass — Poit 

Limon.”  Those  were  the  only  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember.  He  must  catch  the 
Sea  Lass  at  the  Costan  Rican  port,  must 
find  some  way  to  get  on  board.  If  there 
was  any  deviltry  afoot,  it  seemed  obvious 
that  nothing  might  be  expected  to  happei 
until  the  schooner  had  reached  Central 
America  and  Gomez  had  accomplished  the 
first  part  of  his  mission,  whatever  it  was, 

“How  do  you  get  to  Port  Limon?”  he 
shot  at  Johnson,  who  had  sat  ob^rviiij 
him. 

The  lawyer  thought  a  moment. 

“United  Fruit  boat  via  Havana,”  he 
said.  “May  be  other  ways  but  that’s  the 
only  one  I  know.” 

“Sailings?”  demanded  Lowry.  “No,  no, 

I  mean  from  Havana,”  he  added  as  he  saw 
Johnson  turning  to  the  ship  news  se  tioi 
of  the  Times. 

The  lawyer  stared,  but  relinquished  the 
paper  for  the  telephone. 

“Sorry  to  disturb  you  at  dinner,  Gor¬ 
don,”  he  said  a  ihoment  later,  “but  i 
client  of  mine  wants  to  know  when  the 
next  sailing  is  from  Havana  to  Port 
Limon  . .  .  Yes,  I’ll  hold  the  wire.” 

In  the  brief  interval,  Lowry  spoke 
quickly. 

“If  there’s  a  sailing  within  twenty-four 
hours  engage  a  passage  for  me.”  * 

Mr.  Johnson  Stared  at  him  in  ama» 
ment. 

“How  do  you  expect  to  be  in  Havam 
in  twenty-four - ” 

“Never  mind  that.  Get  me  the  passage," 
Lowry  interrupted,  and  at  the  same  instart 
the  steamship  official  was  back  on  the  wire 
to  say  that  the  Pastores  was  leaving 
Havana  for  Port  Limon  at  four  o’clod 
Thursday  afternoon. 

“Get  the  passage,”  whispered  Lowry, 
and  it  was  arranged. 

When  Lowry  had  finished  making  a 
note  of  the  hour  of  sailing,  the  piet  at 
which  the  Pastores  was  docked  and  like 
details,  the  older  man,  rising  to  go,  dropped 
his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

“I’ve  only  a  guess  as  to  what  you  intend 
doing,”  he  said,  “and  it’s  not  strictly  my 
business,  but  don’t  be  rash,  Bob.  I  w»| 
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TOur  father’s  friend  as  I  am  yours,  and 
if  I  have  no  responsibility  in  this  matter 
as  your  lawyer  I  have  as  your  friend.” 

He  was  answered  with  a  flash  of  the 
most  engaging  smile  that  belonged  to 
Robert  Lowry,  a  smile  that  had  been 
notably  missing  since  early  morning.  Yet 
it  faded  quickly  and  it  was  new  and  some¬ 
what  tense  Mr.  Lowry  who  answered. 

“Thank  you,  John,”  he  said.  “Thank 
you  for  doing  for  me  what  no  other  man  in 
town  could  have  done — and  without  asking 
qittstiuns.  But  I’ve  spent  most  of  my  life 
not  being  rash,  spent  it  mostly  in  trying 
to  live  acording  to  another  man’s  rules. 
Now*  I’m  going  to  be  myself.  There  is 
something  I  want  more  than  I  have  ever 
wanted  anything  in  this  world.  I  mean 
to  get  it.” 

Johnson  felt  a  responsive  thrill.  It  was 
great  to  be  twenty-five  and  in  love.  He 
made  no  further  protest,  but  there  was  an 
vniisiial  warmth  in  his  handshake  as  he 
bade  Lowry  good-by  and  good  luck. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  behind 
Johnson  when  Lowry  was  at  the  telephone. 
The  call  he  put  through  roused  from 
reverie  a  young  man  who  had  been  sitting 
on  a  bench  outside  a  large  shedlike  build¬ 
ing  on  the  shore  of  Great  South  Bay, 
watching  Fire  Island  Light  send  its  warn¬ 
ing  beam  across  the  converging  steamship 
lanes  that  lead  to  New  York. 

“Hello,”  he  said.  “Yes,  this  is  Mike.” 
And  then  as  he  recognized  the  urgent 
voice  at  the  other  end,  “All  right,  boss, 
Im  listening.”  And  then,  “But,  good  gosh, 
ffhat’s  the  hurry?  .  .  .  Cuba!  You’re 
razy,  boss  .  .  .  Oh,  all  right  .  .  .  Yes,  the 
■anks  are  almost  full.  I’ll  get  busy. 
Gixod-by.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Michael  Doherty 
*as  the  busiest  mechanic  then  in  existence, 
grooming  the  huge  seaplane  that  stood  on 
the  ways  beneath  the  shed.  Forty  miles 
away,  Robert  Lowry  was  settling  himself 
14ind  the  wheel  of  a  low  hung,  powerful 
roadster  which  was  related  to  Patchy 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  is  related  to  De  Witt  Clinton’s  first 
wood  burner.  And  watching  Robert 
Lowry  just  then,  you’d  have  put  a  bet  on 
him  to  be  cool  headed  as  well  as  quick  in 
«tion.  Impatient  as  he  was,  he  eased  in 
his  clutch  and  drove  with  the  care  that 
makes  the  surest  speed  through  town  traffic. 
Only  when  he  was  across  the  great  bridge 


which  ^ns  the  East  River  above  Welfare 
Island  did  he  let  the  car  ^ow  its  ^)eed. 

The  roads  beyond  Long  Island  City  were 
mercifully  free  from  traffic,  and  the  speed¬ 
ometer  mounted  steadily  as  the  great, 
graceful  car  seemed  to  flow  along.  Young 
Mr.  Doherty  had  scarcely  finished  his 
preliminary  attentions  to  the  seaplane  and 
gotten  the  engine  turning  over  when 
Lowry’s  car  bounded  down  the  side  road 
and  skidded  to  a  stop  in  the  sand  outside 
the  shed.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was 
dressed  in  flying  togs,  bad  stored  a  suitcase 
in  the  cockpit  and  was  ready  to  start  the 
plane  which  was  by  that  time  bobbing 
easily  on  the  little  waves  of  the  bay.  ‘ 

Mike  looked  at  him.  • 

“Don’t  I  go  along,  boss?”  he  asked 
anxiously.  “Don’t  know  where  you’re  up 
to  but  it  looks  like  it  might  be  interesting. 
And  I’m  fed  up  on  this  beach.” 

Lowry  hesitated  a  moment. 

“Look  here,  Mike,”  he  said.  “You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there’s  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  starting  out  in  a  hurry 
like  this,  and  at  night,  for  a  flight  down- 
coast.  I  want  to  reach  Havana  in  time  to 
catch  a  boat  that  is  sailing  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  four.  This  is  still  Wedne^ay — ” 
he  looked  at  his  watch — “and  it’s  now  two 
minutes  after  eleven.  That  gives  me 
seventeen  hours,  less  the  minutes,  to  catch 
that  boat.  I’ve  got  to  drive  her  like  blazes 
and  take  chances.  Still  want  to  come?” 

For  answer  Mike  threw  overboard  the 
killick  of  the  sharpie  in  which  he  had  rowed 
Lowry  to  the  seaplane,  and  scrambled  into 
the  after  cockpit. 

“Sounds  fine  to  me,”  he  said.  “And 
you  couldn’t  get  along  without  me,  any¬ 
way.  Maybe  you  think  you’re  Lindbergh, 
but  Til  come  in  handy  as  relief  pilot,  and 
who’d  you  think  was  going  to  take  care 
of  this  baby  when  you  leave  her  at 
Havana?  Think  Td  let  some  furriner  play 
with  her?  Not  on  your  life!  ” 

That  was  that,  and  of  course  Lowry 
knew  that  he’d  have  to  tie  Mike  to  leave 
him  behind.  The  seaplane  taxied  out  over 
the  bay,  gathered  speed  and,  with  the  hum 
of  a  giant  bee,  lifted  into  the  air  and  sped 
out  to  sea.  She  had  the  wind  on  her  tail 
and  was  running  down  her  latitude  at 
ninety  miles  an  hour,  so  that  long  before 
daybreak  she  had  passed  unknowingly 
beyond  the  Sea  Lass,  winged  out  before  the 
favoring  breeze  and  logging  all  of  ten  knots. 
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ALL  was  not  well  on  the  Sea  Lass. 
/\  That  able  little  schooner  hadn’t 
X  V  cleared  Montauk  Point  and  laid  her 
course  to  the  southward  before  Harbison 
discovered  that  Hansen,  the  mate,  was 
more  longshore  bully  than  sailor  and  that 
the  crew  was  nothing  to  brag  about.  The 
only  satisfactory  things  were  the  schooner 
and  the  fair  wind  that  enabled  them  to 
hold  their  course.  The  Sea  Lass  was  much 
as  Harbison  remembered  her.  The  one 
time  glory  of  her  luxurious  cabi:>  furnish¬ 
ings  was  dimmed  and  much  of  her  brass- 
work  had  been  painted  over  to  save  work, 
but  she  steered  like  a  witch  and  footed  it 
along  as  smartly  as  ever. 

Gomez  retired  very  early,  but  Harbison 
kept  the  deck  until  the  schooner  was  well 
clear  of  the  land  and  of  the  steamer  lanes 
converging  on  Ambrose  Channel.  Then  he 
turned  in,  leaving  word  that  he  was  to  be 
summoned  if  the  wind  changed  or  increased 
materially.  He  was  uneasy;  for  he  didn’t 
trust  Hansen  even  in  the  light  airs  that 
were  wafting  the  Sea  Lass  along.  But, 
anyway,  it  was  good  to  be  at  sea  again 
and  Harbison,  disgusted  with  his  nervous¬ 
ness,  called  himself  an  old  woman. 

He  slept  soundly  until  he  was  called  by 
San  Loo,  the  steward,  a  Chinese  boy  who 
made  up  in  pleasant  smiles  what  he  lacked 
in  English.  He  knew  his  job,  too,  for  he 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  ready  when  Harbison 
had  pulled  on  his  clothes,  and  it  was  good 
coffee.  Harbison  gave  the  boy  an  answer¬ 
ing  smile,  asked  and  learned  his  name,  and 
then  went  on  deck. 

His  quick  look  found  the  schooner  still 
running  easily  before  the  freshening  breeze, 
under  full  sail,  and  a  glance  in  the  binnacle 
told  him  she  was  on  her  course.  After  a 
perfunctory  word,  Hansen  went  below  to 
his  quarters  and  Harbison  was  left  alone 
on  the  little  quarter  deck,  save  for  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  a  stolid  looking  sailor  who 
appeared  to  be  a  fair  helmsman. 

Harbison,  having  had  a  long  look 
through  his  glasses  at  the  rather  rare  sight 
of  a  big  square-rigger  coming  up  close 
hauled  from  the  eastward,  turned  to  speak 
to  the  helmsman,  when  he  saw  something 
that  nearly  caused  him  to  drop  the  binocu¬ 
lars  on  the  deck.  There,  leaning  easily 
against  the  rail,  was  Sonia,  regarding  him 
with  smiling  eyes.  Harbison  gave  a  quick 
look  at  the  man  at  the  wheel.  That  worthy, 
his  eye  traveling  from  compass  to  the  luff 


of  the  mainsail,  was  tending  strictly 
business  and  had  apparently  not  notk^ 
Harbison ’s  consternation. 

Harbison  drew  Sonia  out  of  earshot  d 
the  man,  his  grip  on  her  arm  unintentiot 
ally  painful. 

“Sonia,  what  does  this  mean?”  be 
demanded. 

“Stowaway,  father,”  she  answered  ligbt- 
ly.  “You  didn’t  really  think  I  was  goii| 
to  let  you  off  adventuring  and  leave  ni 
behind?” 

Her  smile  should  have  softened  a  harikt 
heart  than  Harbison ’s,  but  it  found  d: 
response. 

“It  was  a  mad  thing  to  do,”  he 
severely.  “This  isn’t  exactly  a  pleasun 
cruise.  I  explained  to  you  why  I  w» 
making  this  voyage  and  you  knew  I’d  b\T 
taken  you  if  I’d  thought  it  possible,  li 
give  every  cent  of  what  I’ll  make  to  have 
you  safe  ashore.” 

Sonia  had  not  expected  to  have  ha 
father  take  her  presence  so  hard.  Ha 
own  plan  and  its  execution  had  been  unda- 
taken  without  any  second  thoughts.  No* 
that  she  saw  how  thoroughly  her  fathe 
was  disturbed,  her  quick  mind  took  up  the 
situation  from  his  viewpoint  and  she  to 
genuinely  contrite.  She  made  her  praft 
as  best  she  might  and  had  coaxed  a  srnil! 
back  to  Harbison’s  face  when  it  vanish^ 
at  the  thought  of  Gomez.  He  remembered 
his  employer’s  interest  in  Sonia.  WTiy, 
Gomez  himself  had  suggested  that  Sonia 
come  on  the  voyage,  and  he  had  considered 
the  suggestion  an  impertinence.  Hot 
explain  her  presence  now? 

“Let  me  do  the  explaining,”  Sonia  sug¬ 
gested  easily,  and  then  with  a  half  con¬ 
cealed  start  recalled  something  she  had  not 
thought  of  until  now,  since  it  happened- 
the  telephone  message  from  Gomez  that 
her  father  did  not  know  about.  It  had 
been,  to  be  sure,  merely  a  word  of  thank# 
for  her  service  in  showing  him  the  way  W 
the  house,  a  regret  that  he  had  left  ton 
suddenly  to  offer  her  his  compliments  agaii 
in  farewell,  and  there  the  connection  had] 
been  broken.  What  more  had  Goraaj 
meant  to  say,  she  now  thought  apprehen¬ 
sively.  He  might  interpret  her  presences 
the  result  of  his  attentions  to  her. 

Before  her  father  could  speak  again,* 
Gomez  himself  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
companionway  stairs.  She  summoned  all 
her  self-possession. 
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“Good  morning,  Senor  Gomez,”  said 
onia,  quite  as  though  they  had  parted  the 
revious  evening  with  every  expectation  of 
leeting  at  breakfast. 

Gomez,  very  smart  in  a  well  cut  double- 
leastd  blue  coat  and  white  flannels, 
bowd  little  of  the  surprise  he  probably 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his 

leasure. 

“Ah,  the  Senorita  Harbison,”  he  ex- 
lained.  “Delighted  that  you  decide  to 
)in  us.  The  ship  is  yours,  senorita.” 

He  asked  no  questions  and  Sonia  was 
tally  grateful  to  him  for  the  ease  with 
[hich  he  met  the  situation.  And  so,  when 
little  later  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  in 
le  pleasant  saloon  of  the  schooner,  she  was 
racious,  if  a  little  guardedly  so.  She 
egan  to  be  rather  pleased  with  herself, 
[lider  her  smiles  Gomez  expanded  visibly; 
nd  as  for  San  Loo,  he  was  her  slave  from 
le  first  moment. 

Followed  long  uneventful  days  as  the 
11  Lass  ran  down  the  coast  before  favor- 
winds  or  zigzagged  back  and  forth  at 
le  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  when  the  wind 
as  ahead.  Harbison  found  a  sure  cure 
)r  anxiety  in  the  never  ending  round  of 
uties  and  an  honest  joy  in  being  busy 
bout  the  thing  he  knew  best.  As  for 
lomez,  he  prov^  himself  the  perfect  host; 
nd  if  his  gallantry  towards  Sonia  was 
ersistent,  his  lovemaking  was  not  of  the 
X)  obvious  kind. 

He  told  Sonia  tales  of  jungle  expeditions 
I  search  of  oil  in  Nicaragua,  of  revolutions 
lat  bloomed  in  a  night  in  the  cafes  and 
trished  in  the  fierce  sun  of  broad  day 
ith  a  rattle  of  machine  guns  and  the 
rish  of  machetes.  Gradually  he  built  up 
picture  of  himself  as  a  patriot  who 
evoted  his  time  and  money  to  the  poli- 
cal  betterment  of  his  adopted  country, 
nnia  found  herself  almost  liking  him. 
lis  mission,  as  he  presented  it  in  some- 
iiat  hazy  outlines — the  rescue  of  a  leader 
t  the  people  who,  forced  to  flee  for  a 
»e  from  Nicaragua,  had  made  his  way 
•  Costa  Rica  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
fi  Lass — sounded  romantic  enough. 

But  while  she  listened  and  smiled  on 
•e  »nor,  Sonia’s  thoughts  were  always 
to  a  young  man  in  worn 
feeds,  who  understood  engines  and  dogs 
^  well,  a  most  understanding  young 
^0-  At  such  times  Sonia  felW  very 
oely. 


Meanwhile  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts  had  done  several  some¬ 
what  startling  things.  He  had 
reached  Havafta  harbor  just  in  time  to 
see  the  Pastor es  steaming  out;  had,  after 
three  tries,  succeeded  in  dropping  a 
message  on  her  deck  which  halted  her 
engines  while  the  great  seaplane  swept 
down  in  a  graceful  curve  to  the  vessel’s 
lee  and  the  few  pxassengers  got  the  thrill 
of  their  trip.  They  were  anxious  to  see 
the  aviator,  but  after  coming  on  board  and 
having  a  talk  with  the  captain,  he  kept  to 
his  stateroom.  The  Pastores  docked  at  Port 
Limon  very  early  one  morning,  and  only 
one  or  two  people  saw  Lowry  when  he  went 
ashore.  There  he  had  a  talk  with  an 
official  of  the  United  Fruit  Company — 
and  disappeared. 

On  the  flight  to  Havana  he  had  laid  his 
plans  as  far  ahead  as  he  could.  While  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Pastores’  boat  to  pick  him  up 
he  had  told  Mike  to  take  the  plane  to  Key 
West  to  await  instructions,  and  had  pen¬ 
ciled  a  note  for  the  mechanic  to  deliver  to 
Johnson  in  case  he  hadn’t  further  word 
in  thirty  days.  Lowry  meant  to  scout 
about  Port  Limon,  pick  up  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  Gomez  and  the  visit  of  the  Sea 
Lass  he  could,  and  to  stand  by  in  case  of 
need.  At  least,  he  would  be  near  Sonia  and 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  her.  He  had 
about  ten  days  to  wait,  he  figured,  and 
much  might  be  learned  in  ten  days. 

So  Robert  Lowry  disappeared,  in  so  far 
as  polite  society  was  concerned.  But  there 
presently  appeared  in  a  wharfside  cafe  a 
young  man  who  looked  to  be  of  that  sad 
species,  beachcomber;  a  tropical  tramp, 
unshaven,  unwashed;  a  picker-up  of  odd 
jobs  and  odd  companions;  a  person  of  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  and  some  ingenuity  in 
slaking  it.  At  the  end  of  a  weA  he  had 
found  out  more  than  he  had  hoped.  He 
knew  that  Juan,  the  caf6  proprietor,  con¬ 
ducted  a  clearing  house  for  all  the  evil  on 
that  coast  and  that  Juan  was  excited  over 
new  possibilities. 

Drug  smuggling  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  was  becoming  overrisky  and 
a  bright  mind  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
shipping  a  big  consignment  of  opium  deriv¬ 
atives  out  of  the  entirely  respectable  har¬ 
bor  of  Port  Limon.  He  even  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  big  gun  among  the  smug¬ 
glers,  a  crafty  eyed  elderly  man  whose 
name  purported  to  be  Masaya,  although 
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the  caf6  habitu^  usually  spoke  of  him  as 
“the  General”  or  sometimes  in  more  sar¬ 
donic  humor  as  “the  Patriot.” 

When  Lowry  got  that  far  he  would  have 
profited  greatly  by  a  few  minutes’  talk  with 
Sonia’s  father.  Between  them  they  could 
have  pieced  out  Gomez’s  scheme  nicely.  As 
it  was,  he  had  only  part  of  the  story.  He 
guessed  enough  of  the  rest  to  surmise  that 
the  coming  of  the  Sea  Lass  was  closely 
connected  with  the  plans  of  the  drug  smug¬ 
glers  and  to  feel  all  the  more  'uieasy  about 
Sonia.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
to  lay  his  information  before  the  Costa 
Rican  authorities  and  have  the  schooner 
under  observation  when  she  arrived;  but 
that  would  involve  Sonia’s  father. 

“Guess  I’ll  have  to  go  it  alone,”  said 
young  Mr.  Lowry  to  himself  as  he  pre¬ 
tend^  to  drink  another  gin  and  bitters. 

Ten  days  can  do  a  lot  for  a  beard,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  Lowry,  it 
is  a  somewhat  sandy  one.  And  ten  days 
properly  misspent  can  give  tropical  clothes 
the  af^arance  of  having  seen  as  many 
years  of  wear.  Given  such  beard  and 
clothes,  plus  a  shambling  gait  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  air  of  shiftlessness,  a  young  man,  intent 
upon  the  purpose,  might  well  escape  recog¬ 
nition  by  his  closest  friends.  Gomez  had 
had  only  a  pasang  look  at  Robert  Lowry, 
80  that  young  man  felt  confident  he  could, 
if  necessary,  pass  any  scrutiny  by  the 
former.  Harbison,  too,  he  believed,  would 
not  penetrate  his  disguise;  since  the  last 
man  he  would  expect  to  see  in  Port  Limon 
would  be  Sonia’s  erstwhile  acquaintance. 
Of  Sonia  herself  he  didn’t  feel  too  sure; 
perhaps  moved  to  that  attitude  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  would  know  Sonia  in  any 
guise  and  anywhere. 

But  as  the  day  arrived  when  the  Sea 
Lass  might  be  expected,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that,  while  he  would  most  certainly 
try  to  see-6onia,  he  would  try  just  as  hard 
not  to  let  her  see  him. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  day  after  his 
ai  rival  in  Port  Limon  that  Lowry  saw  the 
schooner  sail  gracefully  into  the  lee  of  the 
protecting  island  and  anchor  to  await  the 
quarantine  launch.  The  doctor’s  visit  was 
short,  and  Lowry  was  glad  to  know  that 
so  far  as  physical  health  went,  all  was  well 
on  board.  He  lounged  about  the  water¬ 
front  waiting  impatiently  for  a  boat  to  put 
off  and  straining  his  eyes  for  a  glimpse 
of  Sonia,  although  the  anchorage  of  the 


schooner  was  too  far  out  to  make  that  w 
sible. 

Presently  he  did  sight  a  boat  pullin| 
from  the  direction  of  the  Sea  Lass,  ai 
he  hurried  back  to  Juan’s  cafe.  If ) 
was  right  in  his  surmises  it  would  not 
long  before  some  of  the  pjeople  fromtS 
schooner  would  arrive  there  to  enjoy  Juj- 
dubious  hospitality.  He  had,  or  appeari 
to  have,  several  drinks  in  rapid  successii 
and  then  to  all  app>earances  went  to  sia 
with  his  head  on  a  table. 

The  regular  habitues  of  the  place  ca 
and  went,  but  no  one  else  for  a  long  tia 
and  Lowry  was  beginning  to  think  hew 
playing  p)ossum  in  vain  when,  perrj 
from  beneath  his  arms,  he  saw  Gomez  enli 
and  Juan  bustle  forward  to  receive  b 
The  pair  went  at  once  to  Juan’s  (lua^p? 
entering  by  a  back  door  of -the  bar;  bi 
two  men,  sailors  who  had  accompd!:t 
Gomez,  sat  down  at  a  table  near  Lo»a 
For  some  time  they  limited  their  i  onsers 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  ordering  drinks.  ! 
these  began  to  be  effective  one  of  them  li 
gan  to  talk  loudly  enough  for  the  other 
utter  a  word  of  warning.  Lowry  caught  tl 
name  “Hansen,”  which  he  recognized 
that  of  the  mate  of  the  Sea  Lass,  ai 
understood  that  the  younger  of  the  two* 
advising  the  other  to  stay  sober  lest  I 
feel  the  weight  of  Hansen’s  fist.  The  old 
man’s  reply  was  picturesquely  un:>rintali| 
but  it  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  speah 
was  entirely  fed  up  on  Hansen  and  woq 
jump  the  ship  were  it  not  that  Port  Liim 
was  a  p)oor  place  to  pick  up  another  tjetJ 

As  Lowry  was  turning  a  hastily  form 
plan  over  in  his  mind,  Gomez  reanpeard 
He  ordered  the  seamen  to  return  at  cn 
to  the  schooner  and  to  tell  Captain  Hi 
bison  to  send  a  boat  for  him  at  s  incuwi 
As  soon  as  the  men  had  left,  Gomez  a 
turned  to  the  back  room  and  Lowry  hurrii 
from  the  cafe.  He  overhauled  the  ti 
sailors,  in  his  role  of  p)erp)etual  souse,  ai 
reeling  against  the  older  man  clung  to  ii 
to  steady  himself. 

“Please  to  meet  shipmate,”  he  sai 
thickly.  “Wha’  ’bout  li’l  drink?” 

Without  waiting  for  reply  he  di^lavi 
a  roll  of  bills  that  made  the  two  stare.  H 
greed  in  their  eyes  was  quite  satisiactof 
Five  minutes  later  the  three  “shipmatfl 
were  holding  down  a  table  at  a  cafei 
far  away  from  Juan’s  as  possible.  As  til 
drank,  Lowry  managed  to  convey  thei 
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-ation  that  a  steamship  bound  for 
mod  was  sailing  that  afternoon.  Larsen, 
C  dder  of  the  two  sailors,  had  once  been 
the  Navy.  The  name  Colon  was  music 
his  ears.  He  knew  his  way  about  there 
d  Lowry  surmised  that  he  had  intelli- 
enough  to  guess  that  deck  passage 
Id  be  obtainable  on  the  steamship  sail¬ 
er  that  afternoon. 

Ind  so  Lowry  appeared  to  pass  very 

I  dly  from  the  inebriation  of  good  fellow- 
P  to  the  sound  sleep  of  the  unjust,  his 
ad  again  on  the  table,  the  roll  of  bills 
‘tiuding  temptingly  from  a  pocket.  A 
le  later  he  was  alone,  and  at  sunset — 
rather  some  time  thereafter — Senor 
nez  was  forced  to  take  a  shore  boat  off 
the  Sea  Lass.  Lowry  had  fished  for 
of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  Lass  and  caught 
his  sailor  friends  having  reasoned 
th  perfect  logic  that  such  a  chance  for 
isj’  money  came  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

IT  came  about  that,  next  day,  the 
mate  of  the  Sea  Lass  was  ashore 
By  looking  for  a  hand  or  two  to  supply 
gap  in  the  crew.  Hansen  knew  that  he 
■iildn’t  be  choosy,  and  when  a  longshore 
*^mp  turned  up  in  Juan’s  cafe  who  said 
V  was  an  A.  B.,  Hansen  snapped  him  up 
jBthout  asking  questions,  and  Robert 
;WwT>’  shortly  found  himself  on  board  the 
Lass.  He  had  signed  the  shipping 
‘^pers  at  the  American  consul’s  office  and 
had,  at  the  moment,  no  need  of  direct 
“fttact  with  Captain  Harbison.  With  the 
at  anchor  only  a  chance  job  would 
him  to  the  after  part  of  the  schooner 
md  he  hoped  to  avoid  meeting  Sonia  until 
!|B  could  make  his  own  opportunity  to  see 
“Br  alone.  The  crew  accepted  him  without 
and  he  turned  into  his  bunk  with 
ecling  that  much  had  been  accomplished. 

Iii'ben  the  crew  turned  to  next  morning 
wash  down  the  decks,  Lowry,  working 
ir  the  skylight  of  the  cabin,  caught  the 
iooth  flow  of  Gomez’s  slightly  Latin 
vored  English  and  listened  as  he 
bbed.  He  made  out  that  Gomez  was 
iging  Harbison  and  Sonia  to  take  a  run 
^3jre.  Lowry  pieced  bits  of  the  talk  to- 
Btber  and  deduced  that  Gomez  had  said 
’Wt  their  expected  passenger  was  delayed 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for 
Jbison  and  his  daughter  to  ride  up  to 
Jose.  He  was  convincingly  eloquent 
5ut  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  trip  and 


succeeded  in  exciting  Sonia’s  interest,  until 
Harbison,  with  obvious  reluctance,  agreed 
to  go. 

At  that,  Lowry,  who  had  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  beginning  at  scrubbing  a  hole  in  the 
deck  at  the  particular  spot  of  his  labors, 
attracted  the  unfavorable  attention  of  the 
mate  who  made  some  pointed  remarks 
about  his  industry.  He  was  forced  to  move 
on  before  he  could  learn  whether  or  not 
Gomez  meant  to  accompany  the  Harbisons. 

He  was  relieved  then,  when,  an  hour 
later,  he  saw  Sonia  and  her  father  go  ashore 
in  the  launch.  Hansen  went  in  command 
of  it,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  crew. 
Apparently  he  wasn’t  taking  chances  on 
further  desertions. 

Lowry  felt  repaid  for  the  past  week  and 
more  of  evil  living  as  he  again  saw  the 
cause  of  his  presence  on  the  Sea  Lass. 
Sonia  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  he 
thought,  as  he  watched  her  slim  graceful¬ 
ness.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  dimples  and 
gray  eyes  under  the  sun  hat  and  saw  again 
the  wonder  of  her  smile  as  she  bade  a 
gracious  good-by  to  Gomez.  That  gentle¬ 
man’s  somewhat  oversolicitous  gallantry 
brought  nothing  like  a  smile  to  Lowry’s 
face.  Quite  the  contrary. 

The  day  passed  without  event,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark  things  began  to  happen 
on  board  the  Sea  Lass.  The  crew  were 
ordered  to  get  up  anchor  and  it  was  made 
plain  to  them  that  noise  was  not  desired. 
The  tide  was  running  out,  the  light  breeze 
was  offshore,  and  the  schooner  drifted  rap¬ 
idly  through  the  passage  between  the 
shore  and  the  island. '  She  was  without 
lights.  Once  out  of  hearing  from  the 
land,  sail  was  made  and  the  Sea  Lass,  after 
standing  offshore  a  few  miles,  was  brought 
on  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast.  An 
hour’s  sailing  and  the  schooner  began  a 
series  of  short  tacks  which  brought  her 
close  inshore. 

Suddenly  Lowry,  who  was  standing  by 
the  mainsheet,  was  aware  that  there  was 
a  new  figure  on  the  quarter  deck.  He 
couldn’t  at  first  be  certain  in  the  darkness, 
which  was  relieved  only  by  the  slight  phos¬ 
phorescence  of  the  sea;  but  presently  he 
made  sure  that  the  stranger  was  the 
Patriot. 

However  he  got  on  board,  it  was  easy  to 
see  he  knew  his  islands,  for  under  his 
pilotage  the  Sea  Lass  negotiated  a  narrow 
passage  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  perfectly 
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protected  miniature  harbor.  A  red  light, 
waved  from  her  after  deck,  brought  instant 
response  from  shore,  and  hardly  was  the 
anchor  down  when  a  boat  was  alongside 
and  Lowry  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
busy  taking  on  board  a  seemingly  endless 
number  of  matting  covered  cases  not  un¬ 
like  those  in  which  tea  is  sometimes 
shipped.  These  were  carried  below  decks 
and  stowed  on  top  of  the  ballast  in  the 
hold  x)f  the  Sea  Lass. 

It  was  fast,  hot  work  in.  that  cramped 
space,  but  in  an  hour  the  last  of  the  cases 
had  been  stowed,  every  trace  of  the  taking 
on  of  cargo  swept  up  and  thrown  overboard 
and  the  Sea  Imss  was  once  more  headed 
out  to  sea.  And  long  before  daylight  she 
was  back  at  her  anchorage  looking  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  white  paint.  The  Patriot  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Lowry  thought  he  might 
have  gone  ashore  with  the  boat  that 
brought  off  the  cases  of  opium,  but  he  was 
not  certain. 

If  Masaya  had  gone  ashore  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  one  else  was  to  have  that 
liberty.  Hansen  or  Gomez  were  always 
on  deck  through  that  day  and  the  following 
night,  each  with  a  suspicious  bulge  in  his 
right  hand  coat  pocket,  and  whichever  one 
had  the  deck  watched  the  crew  like  a  hawk. 

Lowry  had  plenty  of  time  to  think.  He 
was  relieved  on  one  p)oint.  Evidently 
Sonia’s  father  knew  nothing  about  the 
opium  and  so  had  been  gotten  out  of  the 
way  while  the  cargo  was  smuggled  on 
board.  Evidently,  too,  the  crew  could  be 
kept  from ‘leaking  information  by  being 
closely  guarded  on  board  until  the  schooner 
sailed.  But  what  about  the  other  end  of 
the  trip?  Lowry  decided  that  being  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  Lass  was 
not  at  present  a  good  insurance  risk.  He 
was  unarmed — his  rather  scant  costume 
offered  no  hiding  place  for  a  revolver — and 
he  thought  he  could  foresee  the  time  when 
some  form  of  Colonel  Colt’s  equality  maker 
would  be  most  useful. 

The  puzzle  as  to  how  Harbison  had 
gotten  mixed  up  in  Gomez’s  schemes  re¬ 
mined  to  be  solved,  but  since  it  seemed 
certain  that  he  was  not  in  the  drug  smug¬ 
gling  plot  Lowry  determined  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  any  chance  to  get  on  shore  and  tell 
his  story  to  the  American  consul. 

The  watchfulness  of  Gomez  and  Hansen 
made  that  impossible  during  the  daylight 
hours,  and  shortly  after  nightfall  Sonia  and 


her  father  returned  to  the  schooner.  TV 
descended  at  once  to  the  cabin,  andi 
Lowry,  Sonia  was  only  a  voice  and  a  ^ 
of  white  in  the  tropic  starlight. 

If  he  was  to  get  word  ashore,  it « 
now  or  never.  The  schooner’s  anrh..;; 
was  a  scant  half  mile  from  the  pier ‘s 
Lowry  knew  he  could  easily  swim  thei 
tance.  There  might  be  sharks,  proi* 
were,  but  he  had  read  that  they  sela 
attack  a  swimmer.  He  was  about  to  sli 
over  the  side  and  chance  it  when  t 
thought  struck  him  that  the  schooner  mi; 
sail  before  he  could  swim  the  distances 
get  the  authorities  into  action.  Therein 
he  knew,  no  craft  in  the  port  fit  to 
the  schooner  once  she  was  offshore,  ani 
what  he  feared  should  happen  he  would! 
powerless  to  aid  Sonia  or  her  father  in  i 
event  that  trouble  arose  on  the  Sea  k 
As  he  hesitated,  the  mate  came  forvi 
and  the  opportunity  was  gone  for  the  (~ 
being.  Nor  did  he  get  another  chance 
slipping  overside.  He  cursed  his  hesitij 
when  an  hour  later  the  schooner  still  ss  ii 
at  her  anchor.  He  saw  Gomez  in  d* 
conference  with  Harbison  and  was  puzf 
and  disturbed  when  a  few  moments  later 
a  boat  slipped  through  the  shadows! 
landed  the  Patriot  at  the  companion  la-la 
he  saw  Harbison  greet  him  with  m 
evidence  of  reflect.  Masaya,  muffled! 
a  cloak  and  with  his  features  hidden! 
a  low  drawn  hat,  looked  quite  the  p 
of  the  king  escaping  in  disguise,  as  pL. 
in  ancient  melodramas.  But  Lowry  dli 
get  the  significance  of  the  act.  The  Sp? 
ard  went  below  at  once.  Then  thei 
Lass  began  to  repeat  her  maneuveni 
the  previous  night.  Only  this  time,  m 
once  safely  offshore,  she  set  her  ruri 
lights. 

ONCE  at  sea,  Lowry  had  two  proh 
to  consider:  how  to  keep  frnni''  ■ 
recognized  by  Sonia 
into  the  confidence  of  the 
that  if  possible  it  was  be-  ■’  J 

until  real  trouble  wa*"  .ti  nai  f' 
voyage  home  passcu  uneventfully, 
well  and  good.  Then  Sonia’s  father  w 
be  paid  off  and  leave  the  schooner  wit 
ever  knowing  that  he  had  been  instrui 
tal  in  helping  to  smuggle  in  the  evil 
that  lay  above  the  ballast  in  the  M 
It  would  be  time  enough  then  for  h* 
to  decide  what  was  the  responsibility^ 
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his  own  knowledge.  Back  of  his  eagerness 
to  get  closely  into  the  forecastle  councils 
was  his  feeling  that  Gomez  either  had 
reason  to  trust  the  men  forward  or  that  he 
must  plan  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
story  of  the  Sea  Lass's  real  mission  leaking 
out  at  that  end. 

If  the  former  supposition  was  correct, 
then  Lowry  alone  was  in  possible  danger. 
The  two  deserters  both  belonged  in  John¬ 
son’s  classification  of  “squareheads.”  There 
remained,  in  addition  to  Lowry,  the  Chinese 
boy  who  berthed  aft  and  with  whom  the 
crew  had  little  contact;  the  cook,  a  middle 
aged  negro;  and  the  four  foremast  hands. 
Of  these  latter,  Erickson  was  a  taciturn 
Swede,  Juarez,  an  apparently  light  hearted 
Mexican,  Swansen  another  Scandinavian, 
and  Jos6  an  almost  diminutive  Latin  of 
some  sort.  Lowry  noticed  almost  at  once 
that  the  mate,  Hansen,  bullied  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  more  than  he  did  the  Mexicans 
and  that  Jos6  in  particular  escaped  both  the 
mate’s  fist  and  tongue.  He  therefore  sus¬ 
pected  that  Jos6  was  the  underground  tele¬ 
graph  that  kept  the  mate  informed  as  to 
what  went  on  forward.  Perhaps  the  others 
of  the  crew  knew  it,  too,  or  perhaps  they 
were  too  used  to  queer  happenings  to  have 
thought  or  cared  much  about  the  cargo 
taken  on  board  at  night. 

In  any  event,  Lowry  listened  in  vain 
for  any  talk  a^ut  the  opium.  All  he 
gather^  was  that  the  Sea  Lass  offered  a 
^easanter  berth  than  these  "men  were 
accustomed  to  and  that  they  would  have 
been  quite  content  were  it  not  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  nagging  of  the  mate.  This  went  on 
as  a  rule  when  C^tain  Harbison  was  not 
on  deck.  He  learned  that  the  crew  respec¬ 
ted  Harbison ’s  seamanship,  but  were 
puzzled  by  his  manner  and  ways  which 
were  not  at  all  those  of  the  usual  sailing 
master. 

The  Sea  Lass  made  a  quick  run  across 
the  Caribbean  and  p}assed  around  the 
western  end  of  Cuba  and  through  the 
Florida  Straits  without  anything  happen¬ 
ing,  apparently,  to  mar  the  peacefulness  of 
the  little  world  on  board.  The  schooner 
was  rolling  north  with  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  was  off  the  South  Carolina  coast  when 
the  first  of  the  accidents  happened.  Erick¬ 
son  fell  from  the  foremast  and  was  so  badly 
hurt  that  he  died  next  day  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  Captain  Harbison  reading  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  Sonia  standing  near  him,  more 


beautiful  than  ever,  Lowry  thought,  with 
her  face  grown  grave  and  pitying  over 
this  first  experience  with  violent  death. 

Swansen,  who  went  aloft  to  finish  the 
job  which  had  engaged  Erickson  when  the 
latter  fell,  came  below  later  shaking  his 
head  and  mumbling  to  himself.  Lowry 
gathered  that  the  sailor  had,  before  replac¬ 
ing  it,  examined  the  rope  whose  parting 
had  caused  Erickson’s  fall,  and  was  not 
pleased  with  what  he  had  found.  Lowry 
questioned  him  directly,  after  looking  about 
the  forecastle  to  make  sure  they  were  not 
overheard.  Swansen  said  that  the  rope 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  partly  through 
and  not  to  have  been  worn  through  by 
natural  friction.  A  shadow  down  the  com¬ 
panionway  caused  them  to  look  up  in  time 
to  see  the  dark  face  of  Jose  vanish  from 
sight. 

Swansen ’s  surmise  troubled  Lowry 
greatly.  Were  Gomez  and  Hansen,  he 
wondered,  beginning  the  process  of  getting 
rid  of  such  members  of  the  crew  as  might 
turn  informer?  Going  back  in  his  mind 
to  the  night  when  the  opium  was  loaded, 
Lowry  realized  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
whether  or  not  the  cook  and  the  Chinese 
boy  had  been  on  board.  Certainly  they 
had  not  turned  to  with  the  loading.  If 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  Sea  Lass's  cargo 
or  were  in  Gomez’s  confidence,  it  was 
possible  that,  as  the  schooner  neared  port, 
Hansen  would  find  means  to  dispose  of 
the  remaining  Scandinavian  and  Lowry. 
Jose  would  be  left,  and  probably  the  other 
Mexican.  These,  with  the  Chinese  boy 
and  the  cook,  would  be  sufficient  to  handle 
the  schooner,  particularly  as  both  Gomez 
and  the  passenger  could  at  least  put  their 
weight  on  a  rope,  although  the  latter  had 
seldom  ap)peared  on  deck  since  the  Sea 
Lass  left  Port  Limon.  He  was  understood 
to  be  far  from  well. 

Lowry  thought  of  explaining  the  position 
as  he  saw  it  to  Swansen,  but  decided  that 
there  would  be  no  further  action  until  the 
Sea  Lass  was  further  north.  He  had  cause 
almost  at  once  to  regret  his  silence. 

The  wind  had  freshened  in  the  early 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Erickson  had 
gone  to  his  last  resting  place  in  the  sea, 
and  the  Sea  Lass,  close-hauled,  was  driving 
steadily  up  the  coast.  During  Lowry’s 
trick  at  the  wheel  Sonia  had  come  on  deck. 
Hansen  was  forward,  giving  some  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Juarez,  and  for  a  few  moments 
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'Sonia  was  alone  on  the  quarter  deck.  It 
was  almost  dark,  and  she  was  only  an 
indistinct  figure  near  the  rail,  but  Lowry 
felt  her  presence  and  longed  to  speak  to 
her.  He  believed  he  could  rely  on  her 
sdf-command  not  to  cry  out  if  he  revealed 
himself,  but  since  there  would  be  little 
time  for  explanations  be  did  not  want  to 
alarm  her  by  a  veiled  warning.  As  he 
hesitated,  Gomez  came  on  deck  and  the 
opportunity  was  gone. 

Gomez  joined  Sonia  by  the  rail  and 
began  conversing  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
Lowry  caught  only  frj^ments  of  what  he 
was  saying.  Those  indicated  that  Gomez 
was  attempting  to  make  the  talk  very  per¬ 
sonal,  while  Sonia  was  skilfully  parrying. 
He  heard  her  ask  about  the  dead  seaman 
and  noted  that  Gomez  had  the  cleverness 
to  be  very  sympathetic.  Sonia,  however, 
soon  excused  herself  and  went  below. 
Gomez  took  a  turn  about  the  deck.  He 
was  humming  a  tune  and  seemed  much 
pleased  with  himself. 

Swansea  relieved  the  wheel  at  midnight. 
Lowry  had  scarcely  thrown  himself  down 
on  his  hunk  before  he  heard  a  cry  that 
brought  him  to  his  feet  and  to  the  foot 
of  tl^  forecastle  ladder  in  ^  jump.  He 
scrambled  on  deck  to  find  sails  slatting 
and  the  booms  thrashing  across  the  deck 
as  the  schooner  came  up  into  the  wind. 
The  deck  seemed  deserted.  Running  aft, 
Lewry  found  Swansen  slumped  down  by 
the  wheel,  groaning  but  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious. 

Lowry  was  forced  to  give  his  first  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  schooner  which  was  pitching 
violently  in  the  short  seas.  The  main 
boom,  bringing  up  with  a  snap  as  the  great 
sail  slatted  back,  threatened  to  bring  down 
the  mast.  Lowry  put  the  wheel  hard  up 
and  after  a  moment  the  Sea  Lass  paid  off. 
He  was  struggling  with  the  wheel  when  he 
was  grasped  from  behind  and  his  hands 
tom  from  the  spokes.  Something  crashed 
down  on  his  head  with  stunning  force. 

WHEN  he  regained  consciousness 
Captain  Harbison  and  Hansen 
were  bending  over  him.  Jose  had 
the  wheel.  Apparently,  Lowry  had  been 
out  only  a  few  seconds,  and  the  water 
dripping  from  his  head  as  he  struggled 
to  sit  up  explained  how  they  had  brought 
him  to. 

“What  the  devil  goes  on  here?”  Harbison 


was  demanding,  dividing  his  attention 
between  the  cr^ition  of  the  schooner  in 
the  rapidly  rising  wind  *  and  the  scene 
which  had  confronted  him  as  he  reached 
the  deck. 

For  answer,  Hansen  pointed  to  Swansen’s 
body,  which  lay  just  beside  Lowry,  and 
bending  swiftly,  picked  up  a  long  bladed 
knife  and  handed  it  to  t^  captain. 

“Murder.  That’s  what’s  up,”  he 
growled.  “This  beachcombing  bum  we 
picked  up  at  Limon  has  knifed  Swansen.” 

And  before  Lowry  could  gather  his 
benumbed  wits  to  protest,  the  mate  re¬ 
counted  rapidly  how  he  had  stepped  in^ 
the  galley  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  leaving 
Swansen  at  the  wheel.  He  had  been  off 
the  deck  only  a  moment  when  he  heard 
a  cry  and  rushed  out  to  find  Swansen  lying 
on  the  deck  with  Lowry  bending  over  him; 
he  had  knocked  Lowry  out  when  the 
sailor  came  at  him  with  the  same  knife 
that  had  done  for  poor  Swansen. 

Lowry’s  head  was  clearing  slowly.  He 
tried  to  get  to  his  feet  as  he  cried  out: 

“It’s  a  lie.  I  wasn’t  (hi  deck.  I  was 
in  the  forecastle  when - ” 

Harbison  cut  his  protest  short. 

“That  will  do,  my  man.” 

He  looked  tense  and  angry;  but  Lowry, 
now  in  full  command  of  his  senses,  notd 
with  relief  that  the  captain’s  alert  glance 
was  taking  in  every  element  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
mate’s  glib  explanation. 

By  that  time,  the  cook  and  Juarez  had 
join^  the  group  by  the  wheel.  The  cook 
corroborated  Hansen’s  story  of  being  in 
the  galley  when  Swansen  cried  out.  Juarez 
said  that  he  had  been  asleep  in  the  for^ 
castle,  which  Lowry  knew  to  be  true.  It 
did  net  seem  to  occur  to  anyone  to  account 
for  Jos6,  who  stood  steadily  at  the  wheel 
and  said  nothing.  Harbison  made  no 
comment.  After  a  brief  examination  of 
Swansen’s  body,  which  told  him  that  the 
sailor  had  died  of  a  stab  wound  inflicted 
from  behind,  the  captain  of  the  Sea  Lass 
stood  slightly  to  one  side,  listening  to  the 
excited  chatter  of  the  cook  and  the  eager 
alibi  of  Juarez.  — 

After  his  first  indignant  and  instinctive 
outburst  Lowry  kept  silent.  This  was  not 
the  time  to  appeal  to  Harbison  or  to 
attempt  to  warn  him.  If  he  revealed  him¬ 
self  and  convinced  Harbison  of  his  identity, 
Lowry  knew  that  the  final  battle  would  be 
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fought  right  there  on  the  deck,  with  Han¬ 
sen,  Jose,  and  probably  Juarez  and  the 
cook  ranged  against  himself  and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  with  Gomez  and  the  Patriot, 
below,  for  reinforcements.  Lowry  found 
time  to  wonder  why  Gomez  had  remained 
below.  The  circumstance  worried  him. 
As  he  stood  confronting  his  accusers  he 
was  greatly  relieved  to  hear  Sonia’s  voice, 
anxious  but  not  excited,  calling  to  her 
father.  Harbison  answered  quietly  but 
commandingly,  telling  the  girl  to  stay  be¬ 
low,  that  there  had  been  an  accident.  Sonia 
had  partly  emerged  from  the  companion- 
way  and  glanced  swiftly  about  the  deck. 
She  hesitated,  but  when  Harbison  repeated 
his  order  she  turned  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  she  went,  Harbison  snapped 
out: 

“Put  this  man  in  irons  and  lock  him  up 
in  the  stateroom  next  to  mine.” 

Hansen  was  ready  enough  to  snap  on 
the  handcuffs,  but  he  protested  at  placing 
the  prisoner  in  the  cabin. 

“I’ll  chain  him  to  a  stanchion  in  the 
forecastle.  He’ll  be  safe  enough  there,” 
he  blustered  and  was  pushing  Lowry  for¬ 
ward  when  Harbison  cut  him  short. 

“You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  in  com¬ 
mand  of  this  schooner,  Mister  Mate,” 
he  said  coldly.  “Obey  my  order  and  put 
this  man  in  the  vacant  stateroom  next  to 
mine.” 

The  mate  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
with  a  shrug  started  to  obey.  Again  Har¬ 
bison  halted  him. 

“You  take  the  deck,”  he  ordered,  “and 
I’ll  lock  up  the  prisoner.  Turn  the  cook 
to  with  the  others  and  get  a  reef  on  the 
foresail  and  a  double  reef  in  the  main.  It’s 
coming  on  to  blow  and  we’re  too  short 
handed  to  take  chances.  I’ll  be  on  deck 
in  five  minutes.” 

It  had  not  been  Hansen’s  plan  to  leave 
Lowry  alone  with  Harbison  if  he  could  help 
it,  but  he  was  not  ready  to  precipitate 
matters  without  consulting  Gomez.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  obvious  that  Harbison’s  orders 
to  shorten  sail  were  necessary.  The  wind 
had  been  steadily  increasing  in  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  Swan- 
sen’s  death  cry  had  brought  Lowry  on 
deck,  and  now  the  Sea  Lass  was  heeling 
under  the  gusts,  burying  her  lee  rail  and 
rushing  through  the  water  at  high  speed. 
The  mate  jumped  to  the  wheel,  and  as 
Lowry  went  down  the  cabin  stairs  ahead 


of  Harbison  he  could  hear  Hansen  shouting 
orders  to  the  crew. 

Lowry  hoped  for  a  word  with  Harbison 
in  the  cabin,  but  as  they  reached  it,  Gomez 
emerged  from  his  stateroom,  demanding  to 
know  what  was  happening.  He  app)eared 
to  have  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  the 
trampling  on  the  deck  overhead.  With  a 
curt  word  to  Gomez  that  he’d  see  him  at 
once,  Harbison  thrust  Lowry  into  a  state¬ 
room  and  slammed  the  door.  The  state¬ 
room  was  on  the  lee  ade  and  Lowry 
stumbled  to  its  farther  end  before  he  could 
regain  his  balance.  When  he  could  get  his 
ear  to  the  door,  everything  was  quiet  out¬ 
side.  He  judged  that  Gomez  and  Harbi¬ 
son  had  gone  on  deck. 

After  listening  to  the  noises  above,  which 
told  him  that  sail  was  being  shortened,  a 
fact  verified  by  the  easier  movement  of  the 
schooner  which  followed,  Lowry  set  him¬ 
self  to  a  collected  consideration  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  If  he  had  had  doubts  before,  none 
remained  now  that  Hansen,  under  Gomez’s 
orders,  intended  to  rid  the  Sea  Lass  of  all 
doubtful  members  of  her  crew.  Erickson 
and  Swansen  were  dead,  and  Lowry  felt 
that  he  would  also  have  been  killed  had 
he  not  been  needed  to  explain  that  second 
murder. 

As  he  reviewed  the  happenings  of  the 
night  he  was  certain  Jose  had  stabbed 
Swansen  and  then  had  hidden  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  deckhouse  when  Lowry,  as  had 
been  foreseen,  responded  to  the  victim’s 
despairing  cry  for  help.  It  had  been 
planned  ingeniously.  Juarez,  if  not  in  the 
plot,  was  known  to  be  ^eep,  so  that  Lowry, 
who  had  just  gone  below,  would  be  almost 
certain  to  be  first  to  respond.  Jos^  had 
crept  from  his  hiding  place  as  soon  as  he 
knew  Lowry  was  occupied  at  the  wheel  and 
had  sandbagged  him.  That  all  seemed 
clear  enough  and  bad  enough. 

But  then  Lowry  thought  of  something 
that  gave  a  ray  of  hope.  Why  had  the 
mate  been  so  careful  to  establish  his  where¬ 
abouts  at  the  time  of  the  stabbing?  It 
took  some  thinking.  Jos6  might  be  a  skil¬ 
ful  knife  man,  but  he  was  not  so  powerful 
as  to  be  given  the  task  of  knocking  out  so 
strong  and  active  a  person  as  Lowry  him¬ 
self.  The  mate  was  better  fitted  for  that 
task  and  Lowry  was  certain  he  would  have 
enjoyed  it.  He  concluded  that  Hansen 
was  not  so  sure  of  Juarez  as  he  was  of 
Jose  and  that  the  negro  cook  could  not  be 
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in  the  plot  at  all.  If  he  was,  reasoned 
Lowry,  Hansen  could  just  as  easily  have 
hidden  in  the  companionway  to  do  the 
knocking  out  and  have  had  the  cook  primed 
to  tell  the  story  about  the  galley  visit. 

Lowry  counted  them  up.  On  one  side 
were  Gomez,  Hansen,  the  Patriot  and  Jose. 
As  neutrals,  might  be  counted  the  Cook, 
and  perhaps  Juarez  and  the  Chinese  boy. 
That  left  Sonia  and  her  father,  together 
with  Lowry,  to  oppose  four  certain  enemies. 
And  Harbison  and  his  daughter  were  as 
yet  ignorant  that  the  devil  was  loose  on  the 
Sea  Lass. 

ALTHOUGH  the  schooner  was  now 
riding  easily  under  reduced  convas, 
1  l-no  one  had  left  the  deck  so  far  as 
Lowry  could  judge.  He  began  to  wonder 
about  the  disposition  of  the  staterooms  and 
to  wish  mightily  that  he  knew  which  was 
Sonia’s.  He  knew  from  Harbison ’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  captain’s  room  was  on  one 
side  of  him  and  he  knew  that  Gomez  was 
housed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  schooner, 
but  that  was  all.  He  put  his  ear  first  to 
•one  wall  and  then  to  the  other,  but  could 
hear  nothing.  Then  he  tried  knocking 
gently  on  the  wall.  His  taps  on  the  for¬ 
ward  wall  brought  a  muffled  inquiry  in 
Spanish  and  he  knew  he  had  discovered  the 
quarters  of  the  Patriot.  He  had  hoped 
that  Sonia’s  room  might  1  ?  next  to  his  and 
that  he  would  be  able  somehow  to  com¬ 
municate  with  her.  His  disappointment 
was  the  keener  as  he  realized  that  the  p>ar- 
titions  were  thin  and  that  it  was  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  hear  through  them  if  one’s  ear  was 
placed  close. 

Being  unable  to  think  of  anyway  to  get 
in  touch  with  Sonia,  Lowry  turned  his 
attention  to  the  handcuffs.  He  knew  that 
he  had  unusually  small  hands  and  hoped 
that  he  might  be  able  to  slip  the  irons. 
But  a  few  minutes  trying  earned  him 
nothing  but  chafed  wrists.  He  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  berth,  resolved  to  get  a  few 
minutes  sleep,  if  possible,  when  he  heard 
the  door  of  the  Patriot’s  cabin  opjen  and 
close.  Uncertain  whether  the  Patriot  had 
gone  out  or  whether  he  had  a  visitor, 
Lowry  pressed  his  ear  close  to  the  partition 
and  listened,  holding  his  breath  and  con¬ 
centrating  everything  into  his  sense  of 
bearing 

It  was  Gomez  who  had  joined  his  com¬ 
patriot.  Lowry  recognized  the  voice  and  at 


the  same  time  cursed  an  education  that 
had  not  included  Spanish.  He  could  make 
out  no  more  than  that  the  older  man  was 
apparently  somewhat  displeased  and  was 
asking  questions  which  Gomez  answered  in 
a  conciliating  tone.  Then  the  door  banged 
again  and  Haosen’s  rough  tones  cut  through 
the  musical  Spanish.  He,  too,  was  dis¬ 
pleased  and  impatient  for  answers.  Also, 
to  Lowry’s  delight,  the  mate  wanted  them 
in  English  or  the  equivalent. 

“Cut 'the  spiggoty,”  he  ordered  when 
Gomez  continued  the  conversation  in  the 
language  in  which  it  had  begun.  “Cut  the 
spiggoty  and  talk  United  States.  I’m  damn 
sick  of  the  high  and  mightiness  of  this 
Harbison.  ‘You  forget  who’s  in  command 
of  this  schooner.  Mister  Mate,’  he  says. 
Well,  I’ll  damn  soon  teach  him  who’s  in 
command  and  I’d  like  to  know  what  in  hell 
you  ever  picked  that  mealy  mouthed  cuss 
for  this  job  anyway.” 

“Jus’  what  I  ask  of  Senor  Gomez,”  broke 
in  the  Patriot.  “Why  run  all  of  these 
reesk  when  Senor  Gomez  would  easy  get-a 
someone  whose  mouth  would  be  close?” 

Lowry  heard  Gomez’s  pleasant  voice 
break  in  on  the  objectors.  He  spoke  so 
softly  that  the  listener  could  get  only 
fragments,  but  he  caught  enough  to  teU 
him  that  Gomez  was  explaining  that  he 
had  not  picked  Harbison  for  the  job,  but 
that  circumstances  had  forced  his  hand— 
the  circumstances  being  that  Harbison  had 
overheard  a  part  of  his  conversation  with 
their  New  York  lieutenant.  Dr.  Excobar. 

“I  su^^ected  him  much  and  feared  him 
a  little,”  said  Gomez.  “His  coming  with 
an  introduction  from  Hill  of  the  Secret 
Service  was  a  queer  business.  But  when 
I  investigate  I  And  he  is  only  a  fool  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  gone  broke  and  whom 
the  good  God  has  given  more  pride  than 
sense.  I  feel  surely  that  it  is  better  to 
have  him  where  I  can  watch  him.” 

Hansen,  Lowry  thought,  had  punctuated 
Gomez’s  recital  with  impatient  grunts. 
Now  he  broke  in,  and  Lowry  had  no 
difficulty  in  hearing. 

“I  know  you,  Gomez,”  he  said.  “You 
made  up  your  mind  to  take  Harbison  when 
you  saw  his  girl.  You  can’t  keep  clear  of 
a  skirt,  that’s  what’s  the  matter.  I  don’t 
give  a  cook’s  curse  what  you  do  ashore, 
but  I  hate  women  on  a  ship  and  the 
prettier  they  are  the  worse  they  are.  What 
you  going  to  do  to  keep  that  little  cat’s 
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eyes  shut  when  we  land  this  cargo  and  how 
do  you  reckon  your  mealy  mouthed  gentle¬ 
man  is  goin’  to  like  it?  You’ve  fixed  up 
a  pretty  mess,  Gomez.” 

Lowry  heard  the  Patriot  apparently  add 
his  protest  in  staccato  Spanish,  and  then 
Gomez’s  suave  tones. 

“I  have  a  very  nice  plan  to  keep  Harbi- 
son  quiet.  I  shall  marry  his  daughter. 
Ah  yes,  my  intentions  are  quite  honorable. 

I  shall  propose  to  the  senorita  tonight  or 
tomorrow,  and  if  she  refuse  me  *1  shall 
explain  to  her  that  her  father’s  honor  is 
concern  in  this  affair.  And  I  shall  tell  him 
that  if  he  do  not  do  as  I  say  and  if  he 
attempt  the,  as  you  say,  double-cross  he 
will  find  it  of  extreme  difficulty  to  make 
a  judge  or  a  jury  believe  he  is  innocent 
when  they  shall  listen  to  the  story  I  will 
tell.  The  Captain  Harbison  is  intelligent 
and  he  wm  be  quick  to  see.” 

“And  suppose  he  doesn’t  see?”  came  in 
Hansen’s  growl. 

“Ah,  then  I  regret  there  will  have  to 
be  another  accident  on  this  so  unlucky 
Sea  Lass,’*  said  Gomez.  “And  when  our 
valuables  are  safe  on  shore,  including  the 
young  lady,  willing  or  unwilling,  we  will 
have  to  take  the  schooner  to  sea  and  sink 
her  and  then  we  will  be  picked  up,  sad 
shipwrecked  survivors  with  a  great  tale 
to  tell  to  the  newspapers  and  to  our  friend 
Hill.  And  after  that  and  other  things  the 
Senorita  HarUson  will  be  mos’  glad  if  I 
still  offer  marriage.” 

There  followed  a  moment  of  silence  and 
then  Hansen’s  growl — though  now  it  was 
a  growl  of  admiration. 

“You’re  certainly  a  slick  one,  Gomez,” 
he  said.  “My  cap’s  off  to  your  top  hamper. 
But  just  let  me  handle  Harbison  when  he 
turns  nasty — and  I’ll  lay  my  share  he  will. 
I’ve  had  enough  of  his  fine  gentleman 
ways.  You’re  welcome  to  the  girl,  but  just 
let  me  have  my  innings  with  Harbison.” 

As  he  heard  the  stateroom  door  open, 
announcing  the  end  of  the  conference, 
Lowry  flung  himself  on  his  berth,  expecting 
Gomez  and  Hansen  to  look  in  on  him.  His 
head  was  whirling  and  he  was  fighting  for 
self-control.  Somehow,  he  must  warn 
Sonia  and  her  father — and  without  delay. 

I  A  key  clicked  in  the  lock  and  he  brac^ 
himself  to  confront  his  captors. 

The  door  opened.  Lowry  raised  his 
head,  ready  to  meet  his  enemies  eye  to 
Qre  boldly  since  the  handcuffs  prevented 
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his  doing  anything  more.  But  instead  of 
Gomez,  there  entered  "only  the  diminutive 
Chinese  steward,  San  Loo.  He  carried  a. 
tray  with  food  on  it.  He  set  it  down  on 
the  berth  beside  Lowry  and  eyed  him 
keenly,  apparently  not  at  all  afraid  of  the 
suppos^  murderer  but  very  curious. 

I^wry  considered  an  instant,  then  took 
what  seemed  likely  to  be  the  only  chance 
he  would  get  to  try  to  warn  Sonia. 

“Thanks,  San  Loo,”  he  said.  “You 
think  I’m  a  pretty  bad  man?” 

San  Loo  giggled  silently  and  shook  his 
head  in  denial.  He  obviously  was  not  im- 
friendly,  but  was  afraid  to  delay  his  return 
to  his  duties.  He  was  edging  toward  the 
door. 

“Wait  a  second,”  Lowry  said,  lowering 
his  voice.  He  spoke  rapidly.  “I’m  not  a 
bad  man,  I  assure  you,  San  Loo,  and  I 
want  you  to  do  this:  You  go  find  Miss 
Harbison,  and  tell  her — and  don’t  tell  any¬ 
body  else  or  let  anyone  hear  you  tell  her 
— ‘Patchy’s  friend  wants  to  speak  to  her.’ 
Let’s  hear  you  say  it  over,  now.” 

The  Chinese  boy’s  expression  did  not 
change  as  he  repeated  it,  aeditably.  He 
added  a  test  question. 

“You  like  Missee  Hobbison?” 

“You  bet  I  do,”  Lowry  declared.  “And 
I  don’t  want  her  to  get  hurt  on  this  ship. 
So  you  tell  her  ‘Patchy’s  friend  wants  to 
see  her.’  Then  say  that  if  she  goes  into 
her  father’s  cabin  and  raps  three  times 
right  there” — he  indicated  the  wall  to  his 
left — ^“Patchy’s  friend  can  hear  her.  Tell 
her  she  must  hurry.” 

San  Loo  blinked  his  bright  little  eyes 
and  stepped  into  the  corridor,  shutting  the 
door  and  locking  it.  Lowry,  his  nerves 
tightening,  sat  wondering  if  the  little  stew¬ 
ard  was  as  friendly  as  he  seemed. 

“Well,”  he  muttered,  “if  he  goes  and 
tells  it  to  Gomez,  why  that’ll  be  that.” 

Then  hunger  and  the  practical  difficulty 
of  eating  while  handcuffed  took  his  mind 
out  of  its  whirl  for  a  little  while. 

The  storm  was  keeping  up.  It  filled 
his  ears  with  its  roar.  His  meal 
ended,  Lowry  sat  motionless,  strain¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  sound  of  footsteps  pass¬ 
ing  along  to  the  cabin  next  door.  From 
moments  of  keenest  vigilance  he  would  slip 
into  leaden  periods  when  he  felt  deaf  and 
lulled  in  a  nightmare.  Each  time  he  ram<> 
alert  again,  hope  rushed  back. 
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Ete  was  l3ring  in  the  berth  nearest  the 
captain’s  stateroom,  with  his  ear  pressed 
against  the  partition.  And  suddenly, 
t^ugh  he  had  missed  the  footsteps,  Ite 
beard  the  captain’s  door  open  and  close, 
very  gently.  Three  raps  sounded  close 
beside  him.  / 

Lowry  did  not  move.  He  must  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  door  of  his  own  cabin  for  pwe- 
caution,  and  he  must  appear  to  be  merely 
lying  on  the  berth  for  comfort.  This,  of 
course,  he  had  thought  out  before. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak — and  a 
,  flash  of  fear  went  suddenly  over  him.  It 
might  not  be  Sonia.  Gomez  might  have 
intercepted  San  Loo,  or  San  Loo  been 
treacherous. 

In  the  pause  Sonia’s  voice  spoke,  low 
and  distinct  as  the  raps  had  been. 

“Who  is  there?”  she  said,  bridging  her 
moment  of  doubt.  Yet  the  tone  of  her 
voice  was  just  for  him. 

“It’s  Robert,  Sonia,”  he  said  in  the  same 
carrying  tone.  “Robert  Lowry.  Listen, 
dear - ” 

Her  voice  broke  in,  not  rising,  but  on  a 
more  penetrating  note. 

“It  is  you,  isn’t  it?”  she  said.  And  with 
almost  a  sob,  “Tell  me  so.” 

“Yes,  it  is,  Sonia,”  he  answered,  as  if  he 
caressed  her.  “And  you  must  listen  fast. 
No  time  to  explain  how  I  got  here' or  why. 
You  must  tell  your  father  that  I’m  here 
and  he  must  find  a  way  to  see  me  at  once. 
Not  a  minute  to  spare.  Can  you  hear  me, 
dear?” 

There  was  no  answer  but  to  Lowry’s 
amazement  Sonia  began  to  sing.  Someone 
must  be  at  the  door  of  her  stateroom  and 
she  feared  she  had  been  overheard.  The 
words  she  sang  came  clearly: 

“A  wandering  minstrel  /, 

A  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  .  .  .” 

^  Lowry  caught  the  emphasis  on  the  last 
word.  Sonia  was  letting  him  know  that 
she  had  heard  and  understood. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  San  Loo  returned 
with  his  tray  to  collect  the  dishes.  He 
worked  swiftly.  With  a  minimum  of  move¬ 
ments  he  unlocked  Lowry’s  handcuffs, 
slid  a  heavy  automatic  and  an  extra  clip 
of  cartridges  under  the  pillow,  swept  up 
the  dishes  and  went  out.  He  had  not 
spoken  a  word  and  the  entire  business 
hadn’t  taken  sixty  seconds.  Outside,  Sonia 
was  singing. 


Lowry  slipped  the  irons  from  his  wrists 
and  examii^  the  weapon  San  Loo  had 
brought.  When  he  had  made  sure  it 
worked,  and  how,  he  put  it  under  the  pil¬ 
low  and  put  the  handcufls  back  on  his 
wrists,  closing  them  as  nearly  as  he  could 
without  locking  them.  He  wanted  to  be 
ready  in  case  Gomez  or  Hansen  decided  to 
take  a  look  at  their  prisoner. 

No  one  came,  however,  and  Lowry 
guessed  that  the  storm  was  keeping  Hansen 
busy;  and  that,  short  handed  as  the  Sea 
Lass  was,  Gomez,  too,  was  needed  on  deck. 
Fine;  but  in  that  case  Harbison  might  find 
IK)  chance  to  come  below,  even  providing 
Sonia  had  a  chance  to  deliver  the  message 
to  him.  Well,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do  but  wait.  He  lay  down  again,  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  door.  Presently  he 
thought  he  heard  a  “key  click.  Yes,  the 
doorknob  was  being  slowly  turn^. 

Lowry  braced  himself  for  action.  He 
had  decided  that  if  either  Gomez  or  Han¬ 
sen  came  alone  he  would  try  to  capture 
his  visitor  and  lessen  the  od^  before  the 
fight  began.  He  must  work  quickly  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  outcry. 

But  when  the  door  opened  softly,  it  was 
Sonia  who  stepped  in.  For  a  moment  she 
stared  at  his  bearded,  sun  blackened  face 
and  Lowry  stared  back.  At  the  look  of 
doubt  and  fear  that  darkened  her  eyes 
he  spoke  quickly: 

“Sonia,  dear,  don’t  you  know  me?” 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  only  accomplished 
a  grin,  and  it  was  the  grin  that  did  it. 
Sonia  would  have  known  that  through  the 
whiskers  of  Methuselah.  Then  she  was  in 
his  arms,  half  crying,  half  laughing. 

When  she  regained  her  self-control,  she 
drew  herself  free  from  Lowry’s  arms  and 
starter*  to  speak.  But  at  that  instant, 
the  door  banged  open  and  the  Patriot 
appeared,  balancing  uncertainly  in  the 
doorway.  His  startled  half  shout  was  cut 
short  by  a  heavy  roll  of  the  schooner  which 
sent  him  headlong  into  the  room.  Lowry 
had  thrown  off  the  handcuffs  when  Sonia 
had  entered,  and  the  Patriot,  therefore, 
brought  up  in  a  grasp  that  choked  all  the 
noise  out  of  him.  Then,  while  Lowry 
prodded  him  with  the  automatic,  Sonia 
slipped  on  the  handcuffs.  Lowry  was  tear¬ 
ing  a  strip  from  the  bedding  to  gag  their 
prisoner  with  when  a  cry  from  Sonia 
whirled  him  about  as  from  a  blow. 

Gomez  was  standing  just  outside  the 
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stateroom  door.  If  he  was  surprised  at  the 
tableau  he  didn’t  show  it.  He  was  smiling 
—and  it  was  a  rather  pleasant  anile — as 
he  raised  his  revolver  and  took  careful 
aim  at  Lowry.  At  that  range  he  could 
hardly  miss  in  spite  of  the  uneasy  deck 
under  his  feet.  He  paused  to  bow  to  Sonia. 

“I  trust  the  senorita  will  forgive  the 
necessity,”  he  said  and  pulled  the  trigger 
as  Lowry  leaped  forward. 

For  a  moment,  Lowry,  half  blinded  by 
the  blast,  thought  he  had  been  hit.  Then 
he  was  aware  that  Sonia  had  cried  out, 
as  she  crumpled  to  the  floor  behind  him. 
He  forgot' Gomez  and  turned  to  the  girl. 
She  lay  motionless,  a  trickle  of  crimson 
coming  ^through  the  bright  hair  above  her 
brow.  Then  Lowry  remembered  Gomez. 
With  a  shout  that  was  the  bellow  of  an 
enraged  animal  he  charged  the  doorway. 
The  Mexican  was  waiting  with  his  revol¬ 
ver  raised,  peering  into  the  stateroom  with 
a  half  puzzled,  half  frightened  look  and 
steadying  himself  against  the  roll  of  the 
vessel  which  had  saved  Lowry  by  the 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

He  fired  again  as  Lowry  sprang,  but 
Lowry  had  dived  in  a  flying  tackle  and 
Gomez  came  crashing  to  the  floor.  Lowry 
let  go  his  grip  on  Gomez’s  knees  and 
reached  for  his  throat.  But  the  Mexican 
wriggled  from  his  grasp.  The  revolver  had 
been  hurled  from  Gomez’s  hand  as  he  fell, 
and  he  now  dodged  around  the  table  and 
seized  a  water  bottle  from  the  rack.  This 
he  threw  with  all  his  might.  Lowry,  vault¬ 
ing  over  the  obstruction  to  get  to  Gomez, 
got  the  heavy  bottle  full  on  the  temple. 
It  felled  him  and  actually  rolled  him  away 
from  Gomez’s  feet. 

Gomez  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked 
about  for  his  gun.  Not  seeing  it,  he  drew 
a  businesslike  knife  from  his  belt.  He 
meant  to  take  no  chances. 


SAN  LOO,  at  the  sound  of  the  first  shot, 
had  run  from  his  cubby-hole  of  a 
steward’s  pantry  forward  of  the  cabin, 
had  seen  Lowry  grapple,  with  Gomez  and 
had  crouched  in  the  passageway  watching 
in  wide  eyed  terrtw.  Now  as  Gomez  drew 
his  knife  and  stepped  towards  the  pros¬ 
trate  Lowry,  San  Loo  saw  what  galvanized 
him  into  action:  Sonia,  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  stateroom.  ’  Her  gray  eyes 
looked  almost  black  in  her  white  face, 
•cross  which  crept  slowly  the  crimson 


stain.  Holding  to  the  door  frame  with  one 
hand,  she  was  trying  to  steady  the  revolver 
she  held  in  the  other. 

Gomez  swerved  from  his  stride  towards 
the  prostrate  Lowry  and,  bending  low, 
leaped  for  the  girl.  He  was  met  by  a 
small,  compact  body  that  hurtled  through 
the  air  and  fell  upon  His  shoulders  clawing 
and  kicking.  There  was  something  terri¬ 
fying  in  the  desperate  single-mindedness 
of  San  Loo’s  attack.  Gomez  tried  to  use 
his  knife,  but  only  succeeded  in  slitting  the 
wide  sleeve  of  San  Loo’s  blouse.  Then  a 
kind  of  panic  seized  him  and,  throwing  off 
the  boy,  Gomez  bolted  for  the  deck,  with 
San  Loo’s  yell  of  “Shoot,  missy,  shootl” 
urging  him  on.  Halfway  up  the  stairs  he 
collided  with  Harbison  who  had  been  for¬ 
ward  when  the  fight  started  and  who  had, 
the  moment  before,  become  aware  of  the 
commotion  in  the  cabin.  Gomez  slashed 
viciously  at  Harbison,  dodged  under  the 
arm  the  captain  raised  in  guard  and 
gained  the  deck. 

As  Sonia  had  had  no  opportunity  to  put 
her  father  on  his  guard,  the  spectacle  that 
confronted  him  was  astounding  and  ob¬ 
viously  called  for  action. 

His  daughter  was  bending  above  the 
senseless  form  of  the  bearded  sailor  who 
had  been  accused  of  the  murder  of  Swan- 
sen  ;  San  Loo  was  backed  against  the  table, 
a  revolver  in  each  hand;  and  the  cabin  was 
filled  with  the  acrid  smoke  of  the  firing. 

Harbison  reached  his  daughter’s  side  in 
one  jump.  She  raised  a  blood  and  tear 
stained  face. 

“Quick!”  she  commanded.  “Help  me 
get  Robert  into  your  room.  Hurry!” 

Harbison  caught  Lowry  under  the 
shoulders  and  dragged  him  swiftly  to  the 
captain’s  quarters  at  the  after  side  of  the 
cabin.  Sonia  held  the  door  wide  and  San 
Loo  crouched  beside  them,  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  companion  way  stairs.  Hansen’s 
deep  growl  and  the  pounding  of  feet  on  the 
stairs  told  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  But 
San  Loo,  firing  at  random,  sent  a  lucky 
shot  crashing  into  the  bottom  step  and 
halted  the  attack  from  the  deck.  In 
another  moment  Lowry  had  been  dragged 
inside,  San  Loo  had  glided  after,  and  the 
door  was  slammed  to  and  barricaded. 

Ten  seconds  later  a  bullet  smashed 
through  an  upper  panel  of  the  door  and 
buried  itself  in  the  rear  wall. 

“Keep  clear  of  the  door,”  shouted 
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Harbison  and  calling  San  Loo  to  help  him 
he  pushed  all  the  movables  in  the  cabin 
against  the  one  vulnerable  spot.  Rolling 
up  the  faded  rug — relic  of  the  former  ^ory 
of  the  yacht — ^he  draped  it  over  the  bar¬ 
ricade  as  a  guard  against  flying  splinters. 
But  after  the  first  shot,  all  was  quiet 
outside.  Harbison  guessed  that  Hansen 
had  returned  to  the  deck  to  look  after  the 
sailing  of  the  schooner  and  to  take  counsel 
with  Gomez.  There  would  be  some 
moments,  anyway,  to  learn  what  had 
happened  and  to  prepare  for  the  next 
attack.  Now  that  t^re  was  time  to  think, 
he  remembered  that  Sonia  was  wounded 
and  rushed  to  her  with  a  cry  of  grief.  But 
the  girl  waved  him  away. 

“I’m  not  hurt,  just  scratched,”  she  said. 
“Get  something  to  help  me  revive  Robert. 
I  know  be  isn’t  dead,  I  know  he  isn’t  dead  1  ” 

As  Harbison  turned  away  to  find  his 
flask  the  frantic  girl  threw  her  arms  about 
Lowry’s  neck  and  shook  him  violently. 

Perhaps  her  voice  called  back  the  wan¬ 
dering  senses,  but  more  likely  it  was  the 
shaking  that  brought  young  Mr.  Lowry 
back  to  the  land  of  r^ity.  He  op>ened 
his  eyes  and  struggled  to  sit  up,  the  ob¬ 
session  of  battle  still  on  him.  Then  he 
knew  whose  arms  held  him  and  he  relaxed. 
It  took  the  stinging  dose  of  raw  brandy 
that  Harbison  poured  down  his  throat  to 
bring  Lowry  fully  around. 

While  San  Loo  listened  by  the  door, 
Lowry  sketched  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
events  that  had  led  up  to  the  battle.  He 
didn’t  stop  to  explain  how  or  why  he  had 
followed  the  Sea  Lass  nor  the  means  by 
which  he  had  arrived  at  Port  Limon  before 
her.  He  forgot  for  the  moment  the  cargo 
of  narcotics,  and  told  simply  of  the  killing 
of  Erickson  and  Swansen,  and  of  Gomez’s 
plan  to  do  away  with  the  others. 

Harbison  listened  in  dazed  silence.' 

“But  why,”  he  asked  finally,  “all  this 
plotting  and  killing?  I  don’t  see  any 
reason  for  it” 

Then  Lowry  remembered  to  tell  about 
the  cargo.  He  did  so,  swiftly. 

“It’s  a  big  lot  of  the  stuff,”  he  said. 
“Probably  worth  several  hundr^  thousand 
dollars  if  Gomez  can  get  it  into  the  United 
States.  It’s  stowed  in  the  hold  on  top  of 
the  ballasL  You  see,  Gomez  counted  on 
securing  your  silence  by  forcing  a  marriage 
with  Sonia,  or,  failing  that,  to  send  you  to 
jom  Swansen  and  Erickson.  He  wanted 


to  wait  until  the  Sea  Lass  was  within  easy 
sailing  distance  of  whatever  laitding  place 
he  has  picked  out,  before  he  made  his  final 
play.  By  that  time  he  had  planned  to 
have  the  uncertain  members  of  the  crew 
out  of  the  way  by  ‘accident.’  Then  he, 
together  with  Hansen,  the  Patriot,  Jose 
and  perhaps  the  cook  and  the  other 
Mexican,  would  have  an  easy  time  dis¬ 
posing  of  you.  I  don’t  know  how  they 
figur^  San  Loo  here  and  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  place  him;  but  I  took  a  desperate 
chance.  The  Patriot,  of  com^,  was  just 
a  blind  for  the  real  purpose  of  this  cruise, 
and  you  were  put  in  command  because  you 
had  blundered  into  Gomez’s  plans  and  he 
thought  he  could  kill  two  birds  Sfith  otK 
stone.  If  Sonia  hadn’t  come  aiong,  Gomez 
would  probably  have  carried  out  hb 
original  plan  and  the  Sea  Lass,  her  master 
and  part  of  her  crew  would  have  been 
officially  reported  lost  at  sea.” 

Harbison  was  puzzled  by  some  details. 
He  wanted  to  ask  how  Lowry  had  managed 
to  get  wind  of  the  plot  and  how  he  had 
arrived  in  Port  Limon,  but  his  thoughts 
were  diverted  to  present  necessities  by  a 
loud  hammering  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

San  Loo  promptly  fired  a  shot  throu^ 
a  crevice  in  the  barricade.  The  shot  was 
answered  by  a  derisive  laugh  and  then 
Hansen’s  growl  demanding  a  parley. 

“Might  as  well  surrender  now,  an’  it’ll 
be  the  better  for  you  if  you  do.  We  kin 
starve  you  out  or  shoot  you  out.  You  ain’t 
got  a  chance.  If  I  had  my  way  there 
wouldn’t  be  no  terms,  but  Gomez  says  that 
if  you  do  as  he  says  there  won’t  no  harm 
come  to  your  daughter.” 

San  Loo  was  maneuvering  about  trjnng 
to  find  an  angle  from  which  he  might  send 
a  shot  through  the  barricade  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  voice,  but  Harbison  waved  him 
aside. 

“Why  doesn’t  Gomez  deliver  his  own 
message?”  he  demanded. 

Hansen  laughed. 

“He’s  patchin’  up  his  face  where  that 
Chinese  devil  clawed  him  and  I  guess  he’s 
a  little  gun  shy  just  now,  too — but  that 
won’t  help  you  any,”  he  added.  “T-he 
senor’ll  fight  when  it  comes  to  the  point 
an’  we  got  you  cornered.  We  got  a  few 
tricks  you  never  heard  of  an’  we’ll  smoke 
you  out  like  bilge  rats  if  you  cut  up  nasty. 
Now  here’s  what  Gomez  says  an’  you  can 
take  it  or  leave  it. 
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“You’re  captain  of  diis  schooner,  as  I 
lanember  your  tellin’  me,  Harbison,  an’ 
u  such  an’  bein’  as  we’re  on  the  high  seas 
you  has  the  same  right  as  a  sky  pilot. 
Comez  stands  ready  to  marry  your 
iughter  here  an’  now,  you  performing  the 
ceremony  as  by  law  pervided.  Gomez 
Sgures  you  won’t  make  trouble  with  your 
lovin’  son-in-law  an’  he’ll  s|;Jit  his  share  o’ 
this  run  with  you  an’  everybody’ll  be 
hippy.  I  think  he’s  a  danm  fool  to  bother 
with  you,  but  that’s  the  lay;  an’  I’m  wait- 
ii^  for  an  answer.” 

Harbison’s  face  had  flushed  as  he  listened 
and  his  hand  clenched  on  the  pistol  it  held 
'until  the  knuckles  were  white,  but  it  was 
Sonia  who  answered.  Before  her  father 
could  speak  she  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
htrricade. 

“Oh,  Mister  Hansen,”  she  called  pleas¬ 
antly.  “This  is  Miss  Harbison.  Do  I 
understand  that  Senor  Gomez  has  sent  you 
as  his  messenger  to  ask  me  to  marry  him?” 

“That’s  the  lay,  miss.”  Hansen’s  growl 
showed  he  was  a  little  taken  aback. 

“Very  well.  Now  listen  closely.  Mister 
Hansen,  and  try  to  remember.  I  want  you 
to  tell  Senor  Gomez  that  I  appreciate  his 
offer  in  its  full  significance  and  that  I  am 
very  h^py  to  have  the  alternative  of  dying 
(fccently  with  gentlemen.  Tell  him,  too, 
that  I  am  an  excellent  shot  and  that  while 
I’d  hate  to  fire  on  a  dog,  I  don’t  in  the 
least  mind  shooting  reptiles.  That’s  all. 
Mister  Hansen.  You  may  go  now.” 

San  Loo,  who  had  sidled  up  to  the  barrier 
again,  uttered  a  high  pitched  “Hi,  yi,  yi!” 
of  applause  and  put  a  period  to  Sonia’s 
speech  with  a  shot  that  must  have  passed 
ch)se  to  Hansen,  for  an  answering  shot 
thudded  into  the  barricade  and  there  were 
sounds  that  indicated  Hansen  was  making 
a  hurried  retreat. 

“Good  girl,”  said  Harbison.  “Don’t 
know  as  I  could  have  found  the  words  for 
it.  Now,  let’s  see  how  our  fighting  strength 
stands.  They’ve  got  us  cornered,  but  as 
long  as  the  gale  lasts  Hansen  will  be  needed 
on  deck  and  he’ll  be  busy.  Just  now  I’m 
more  worried  about  the  schooner  than 
about  any  danger  from  Gomez  and  his 
gang.  How  are  we  for  ammunition?” 

The  count  showed  four  revolvers,  San 
Loo  having  recovered  and  brought  with 
him  the  wea|X)n  Gomez  had  lost  in  the 
saloon,  and  Harbison  having  two  of  his 
own,  and  Sonia  her  small  weapon.  Har- 


bisoo’s  arms  were  heavy  automatics,  but 
Sonia’s  gun  and  the  one  taken  from  Gomez 
were  ordinary  doutde  action  revolvers. 
Sonia’s  was  still  fully  loaded,  but  two 
chambers  of  Gomez’s  pistol  had  been 
emptied  at  Lowry,  and  San  Loo  had 
used  two  more,  leaving  only  two  unex¬ 
ploded  cartridges  in  the  chamfer.  However, 
there  was  extra  ammunition  for  the  auto¬ 
matics,  and  Harbison  believed  they  could 
stand  off  any  direct  attack.  As  to  per¬ 
sonnel,  Sonia  had  been  only  slightly 
scratched  by  the  bullet  fired  at  Lowry  and 
that  young  man  was  now  quite  recovered, 
although  his  head  was  adorned  with  an 
egg  shaped  swelling  which,  added  to  his 
beard,  made  him  an  object  that  should 
have  excited  derision  or  fear.  It  may  be 
laid  to  the  general  mystery  of  woman  that 
Sonia  was  stirred,  as  she  looked  at  him, 
by  quite  different  emoti(xis. 

SAN  LOO  was  left  at  the  listening  post 
by  the  door  while  the  others  discussed 
plans  for  defense.  Lowry,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  hold  of  the  schocmer  where 
the  narcotics  were  stou^ed  ran  as  far  aft 
as  he  had  been  able  to  observe,  asked  Har¬ 
bison  if  it  was  possible  for  the  enemy  to  get 
beneath  them.  Harbison  thought  not,  as 
there  was  a  bulkhead  just  abaft  the  main¬ 
mast  step.  Sonia  interrupted  them  to 
point  out  the  outlines  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor,  which  the 
removal  of  the  rug  had  revealed.  Lowry 
worked  at  it  with  the  broken  end  of  a 
clasp  knife  and  finally  succeeded  in  prying 
up  one  edge.  The  unhinged  square  of 
flooring  being  removed,  left  a  dark  hole 
into  which  Lowry  peered  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  anything.  He  lighted 
a  match  and,  holding  it  below  the  opening, 
discovered  that  he  was  looking  into  a  kind 
of  cubby-hole,  the  flooring  of  which  was 
only  four  or  five  feet  below  the  cabin. 
Harbison  told  him  that  such  storage  spaces 
were  common  on  ships,  but  Lowry  felt 
the  itch  to  explore  this  one. 

He  wanted,  for  one  thing,  to  assure  him¬ 
self  that  there  was  no  door  in  the  bulkhead 
and  therefore  no  danger  of  an  attack  from 
that  quarter.  Sonia  took  one  of  the  lamps 
from  its  bracket  and  held  it  at  the  open¬ 
ing  while  Lowry  swung  himself  down. 
Seeing  that  the  distance  was  short  she  set 
the  lamp  on  the  floor  and  slid  after  him, 
finding  that  she  could  easily  reach  back 
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and  get  the  lamp.  By  its  light  they  ex^ 
plored  the  shadows. 

The  bulkhead  was  without  opening  and 
they  found  nothing  of  consequence  until 
Sonia  stubbed  her  toe  on  a  large  box. 

“Isn’t  this  an  ammunition  box?”  she 
asked  Lowry.  “Maybe  there’ll  be  some 
cartridges  in  it  that  will  fit  our  pistols.” 

Lowry  lifted  the  box. 

“Not  heavy  enough  for  ammunition,” 
he  decided,  but  he  pushed  it  up  through 
the  opening  to  the  cabin  floor  above. 
Then  he  lifted  Sonia  up  and  climbed  after 
her.  They  found  San  Loo  still  at  the  door 
and  Harbison  deep  in  the  study  of  a 
chart  ^read  out  on  the  table.  Sonia  had 
the  curiosity  of  her  sex  about  what’s  in  a 
box,  and  Lowry  indulged  her  by  prying 
off  the  cover.  They  stared  silently  at  the 
ccmtents. 

“Why,  it’s  money,”  Sonia  exclaimed. 
“It’s  filled  with  money!” 

Lowry  lifted  out  the  neatly  stacked 
packages  of  bills.  They  ap>peared  to  be 
all  of  large  denominations  and  to  be 
arranged  in  the.  packages  in  order  of  value. 
Harbison  dropped  his  chart  and  at  Lowry’s 
suggestion  noted  down  the  figures  as 
Lowry  counted.  When  the  listing  was 
finished  Harbison  figured  a  moment  and 
then  whistled. 

“It’s  fifty  thousand  dollarsl  How  do 
you  suppose  it  got  there?” 

Their  best  guess  was  that  the  money 
belonged  to  Gomez,  that  it  was  part  of 
the  funds,  perhaps,  necessary  to  finance  his 
big  drug  deal.  (k)mez  might  very  well  have 
reiisons  for  preferring  cash  in  hand  to 
bank  drafts. 

“He  may  have  hid  it  here  when  we  were 
taking  on  the  narcotics,”  suggested  I^wry. 
‘‘Didn’t  dare  keep  it  in  his  stateroom.” 
Then  an  unpleasant  thought  struck  him. 
“He’ll  be  crazy  to  get  us  out  of  here. 
Probably  he’s  the  only  one  who  knows 
about  the  money  and  he’s  got  sense  enough 
to  know  that  we  might  easily  discover  its 
hiding  place.” 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  speculations  there 
came  a  crashing  blow  at  the  door  that 
hurled  it  from  its  hinges,  back  against  the 
barricade.  Through  the  opening  bullets 
came  as  fast  as  two  automatics  could  send 
them,  and  the  noise  outside  resembled 
an  old  fashioned  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration. 

Lowry  swung  Sonia  to  the  floor  near  the 


barricade  and  crouched  beside  her. 
bison  and  the  Chinese  boy  were  on 
other  side,  keeping  low  and  watching  foil 
a  chance  to  fire. 

It  didn’t  need  a  West  Point  tactician  to 
figure  out  what  had  happened.  Hansci 
had  brought  down  a  spare  boat  boom  and 
organized  his  cohorts  into  a  battering  rao 
party.  Now  that  the  door  was  down,  one 
of  the  attackers,  probably  Gomez,  was 
standing  on  the  companionway  stairs, 
shooting  over  the  barricade,  and  presently 
the  others  would  attack  under  cover  of  the 
barrage. 

The  defenders  tensed  themselves  for  tin 
assault  but  none  came.  Instead,  the  heavy 
couch  which  formed  the  cornerstone,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  barricade  was  violently  agi¬ 
tated.  Inch  by  inch  it  was  being  pushed 
inward.  The  attackers  meant  to  clear  the 
doorway  before  making  their  charge,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  had  crawled  close  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  obstruction  where 
they  were  as  well  sheltered  as  the  lx- 
sieged. 

Lowry  crept  along  the  wall  and,  reach¬ 
ing  his  pistol  through  the  doorway,  fired 
at  random.  A  bullet  cut  through  the 
framework  near  his  wrist,  in  return,  and 
sent  a  stinging  blast  of  ^linters  into  his 
arm.  But  he  kept  on  firing  rapidly.  It 
was,  however,  San  Loo  who  ended  the 
battle.  He  had  laid  aside  his  revolver  in 
favor  of  a  carving  knife  which  he  had 
found  on  the  table,  and  as  the  barricade 
was  pushed  back  he  slid  into  the  gap,  saw 
a  black  arm  and  a  brown  one,  made  a  cut 
and  a  thrust  and  slid  back  before  a  bullet 
could  find  him. 

There  was  a  loud  outcry  outside  and  the 
sound  of  hurried  retreat  which  Lowry  en¬ 
couraged  with  another  volley  of  shots.  San 
Loo  crawled  in  front  of  the  barricade  and, 
peering  cautiously  about,  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  retired  from  the  saloon.  A 
hurried  council  of  war  determined  that  it 
was  best  to  try  to  hold  the  saloon  and  the 
entire  after  part  of  the  schooner  below 
decks,  and  to  leave  the  cabin  for  a  final 
citadel.  San  Loo  was  told  to  guard  the 
passageway  through  his  own  former  qw- 
ters,  while  Lowry  covered  the  companion- 
way.  Sonia  suddenly  remembered  the 
Patriot  whom  they  had  left  handcuffed  and 
partly  gagged  in  Lowry’s  stateroom.  She 
looked  in  at  the  door,  but  somewhat  to 
her  relief  he  was  gone. 
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tHE  schooner  was  riding  easily  now. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  gale  had 
blown  itself  out.  This  meant  less 
from  one  source  and  more  from 
.  The  vessel  was  out  of  trouble  for 
the  time  being,  but  Hansen  and  Gomez 
lould  be  able  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  the  war. 

The  truce  lasted  so  long,  however,  that 
Ixswry  had  time  to  realize  that  he  had 
t  splitting  headache,  thanks  to  Gomez’s 
bottle  throwing,  and  to  forget  the  aiuioy- 
ince  in  a  dawning  realization  that  Sonia 
responded  to  his  embrace  as  naturally 
as  if  they  counted  their  acquaintanceship 
by  years  instead  of  days.  Then  he  wished 
heartily  for  a  razor,  but  realizing  that 
handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  came  out 
of  his  reverie  to  fire  at  a  pair  of  legs  which 
appeared  on  the  companionway  stairs.  He 
nhsed,  the  legs  vanished,  and  the  hatch 
banged  shut. 

“Ought  to  have  waited,”  he  muttered, 
yet  knew  he  was  glad  he  hadn’t  been  called 
ipon  to  pot-shot  one  of  the  enemy. 

San  Loo  called  Harbison  to  relieve  him, 
and  presently  emerged  from  his  pantry  with 
the  makings  of  a  very  decent  cold  meal. 
It  was  now  late  afternoon  and  they  were 
all  ready  for  food.  As  they  ate,  Lowry 
asked  Harbison  about  the  position  of  the 
Sea  Lass.  Harbison  answered  that  they 
were  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
niles  south  of  Fire  Island  Light  and  head¬ 
ing  north-by-east,  a  course  which  would 
carry  them  clear  of  the  Long  Island  coast. 
It  occurred  to  Lowry  that  Gomez  might 
keep  the  schooner  at  sea  and  try  to  starve 
them  out  since  all  of  the  supplies  ex¬ 
cept  San  Loo’s  small  store  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  but  he  said  noth¬ 
ing.  Time  enough  to  add  that  to  their 
troubles. 

Sonia  came  and  stood  by  him  and  they 
chatted  of  Patchy,  and  the  dog  Barnum, 
making  -the  most  of  the  happy  incidents 
of  their  brief  meetings  and  delighting  to 
recall  them.  Lowry  was  telling  about  find¬ 
ing  the  note  and  of  his  rescue  of  Patchy 
from  the  woods  when  he  bethought  him 
that  in  a  moment  he  would  be  having  to 
explain  about  something  else.  He  was 
relieved  that  Harbison  broke  in  on  them  to 
say  that  it  would  be  getting  dark  in  an 
kour  and  that  they  must  prepare  lights 
enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack  in  the  dark. 


“Fog  has  followed  the  wind,”  he  said, 
“and  the  darkness  will  come  quickly. 
Hc^  Hansen  will  have  sense  enough  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout.  We’re  nearing  the 
steamer  lanes  and —  Hear  that?” 

The  deep  note  of  a  ship’s  siren  sounded 
close  to  starboard.  But  the  next  blast  was 
farther  off  and  astern.  That  danger  had 
passed.  Harbison  turned  to  help  Sonia 
with  the  lamps  while  San  Loo  and  Lowry 
maintained  guard. 

There  was  still  an  hour  before  dark, 
but  the  fog  had  brought  an  early  dusk  to 
the  saloon  and  as  soon  as  the  lamps  were 
ready  Sonia  lighted  them,  placing  them 
out  of  range  of  possible  bullets. 

They  were  all  very  quite  now  and  tense 
with  the  strain  of  listening.  Lowry  thought 
he  heard  the  companionway  hatch  slide 
open.  He  fired  a  shot  up  the  stairs  by 
way  of  warning.  There  was  no  answering 
shot,  but  in  a  moment  an  odd  looking 
cylinder  came  whirling  down  and  fell  at 
his  feet.  As  he  bent  over  it  the  thing 
burst  into  flame  which  was  followed  by  a 
dense  smoke.  In  a  moment  he  was  half 
blinded  and  his  lungs  were  straining  for 
breath  as  the  acrid  fumes  penetrated.  He 
staggered  back.  Sonia  had  run  to  one  of 
the  staterooms.  He  heard  her  calling  to 
the  others  to  open  the  ports.  But  he  was 
sure  that  those  on  deck  would  expect  just 
that  and  would  take  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  to  attack.  Breathing  as  sparingly  as 
p>ossible  he  crouched  near  the  companion- 
way. 

A  second  bomb  followed  the  first. 
Gomez  and  Hansen  knew  that  presently 
the  besieged  would  have  to  come  up  or 
another  in  the  fumes. 

It  was  San  Loo  who  saved  the  situation. 
At  the  first  burst  of  smoke  he  had  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  alleyway  leading  to  his 
quarters,  with  a  yell  of  “Devil -devil 
smoke!”  By  the  time  the  second  bomb 
had  fallen  he  was  back,  carrying  two  bags 
of  salt.  He  ripped  them  open  with  his 
knife  and  spread  the  contents  over  the 
diabolical  engines  which  by  then  had  set 
the  saloon  deck  afire.  The  salt  smothered 
them  with  magical  ease.  In  a  matter  of 
seconds  the  fumes  had  begun  to  lift,  and 
with  smarting  eyes  and  aching  throats  the 
besieged  looked  about  them. 

“Can’t  stand  much  more  of  that  sort 
of  thing,”  said  Harbison.  “Better  get 
back  in  my  cabin.  We  can  fix  up  the  door 
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and  we’ll  get  enough  ventilation  in  there 
so  they  can’t  smoke  us  out.” 

Lowry  disliked  the  idea  of  being  cor¬ 
nered  again,  and  they  were  debating  the 


They  meant  to  batter  their  way  to  tli 
deck  and  take  the  last  chance  that  seema 
open.  Sonia  quick  to  catch  the  meanii|^ 
of  the  action,  sprang  to  their  sideTw 


question  when  the  necessity  of  decision  was  revolver  ready.  San  Loo  gripped  his  carv. 
taken  from  them.  Close  at  hand  sounded  ing  knife. 

the  wailing  call  of  a  ship’s  siren.  Almost  The  boom  was  an  awkward  thlnir  to 


immediately  the  schooner  received  a  smash¬ 
ing  blow  on  the  port  side.  She  heeled 
under  the  impact  until  everything  movable 
slid  to  starboard.  Lowry  managed  to  grasp 
Sonia  as  she  hurtled  past  him  and  to  break 
the  force  of  their  collision  with  the  state¬ 
room  door.  San  Loo  had  been  on  the  lower 
side  and  was  unhurt,  but  Harbison  took 
a  nasty  tumble  and  came  up  with  a  limp. 
He  looked  once  to  see  that  Sonia  was 
uninjured  and  then  became  all  seaman  as 
he  watched  critically  the  schooner’s  slow 
movement  as  she  righted  herself. 

“She’s  hard  hit,”  he  said.  “Won’t  last 
long.  We’ll  have  to  get  out  of  here.” 

The  boat  that  had  rammed  them  was 
still  sounding  her  whistle,  but  from  far¬ 
ther  away.  Apparently  she  had  struck  the 
Sea  Lass  a  glancing  blow  and  slid  on  into 
the  fog,  where  her  captain  was  doing  his 
best  to  make  the  schooner  aware  of  his 
position  in  case  help  was  needed.  But 
there  was  no  answering  sound  from  the 
Sea  Lass.  Gomez  and  Hansen  were  going 
to  chance  anything  rather  than  rescue,  and 
were  counting  on  the  fog. 

Lowry  and  Harbison  crowled  up  the 
companionway  stairs  only  to  find  the  hatch 
clos^  and  locked.  All  was  silent  on  the 
deck  outside.  They  retreated  hurriedly  to 
the  saloon  and  fired  their  pistols  from  the 
stateroom  ports  hoping  to  signal  the  steam¬ 
ship.  But  her  whistle  came  faintly  in 
the  distance,  and  Harbison  knew  how  fog 
deadens  and  distorts  sound.  He  gave  the 
effort  up  at  once  and  returned  to  the 
companionway. 

Already  the  Sea  Lass  was  showing  a 
pronounced  list  to  port  and  was  somewhat 
down  by  the  head.  She  might  float  for 
hours  or  she  might  not  last  minutes. 

The  spare  boom  which  Hansen  had 
used  as  a  battering  ram  had  been 
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ing  knife.  | 

The  boom  was  an  awkward  thing  to 
handle  in  the  narrow  ^ce  of  the  stair- ■ 
way,  and  before  Lowry  and  Harbison  coumB’ 
get  into  position  to  deliver  an  effective  ■ 
blow  the  hatch  slid  back  and  a  shot  sent 
them  tumbling  out  of  range.  Sonia  fired  I 
back,  but  Lowry  pulled  her  out  of  tbel' 
line  of  fire.  Before  the  besieged  could  I* 
renew  the  attack  they  heard  the  hatch  close  I 
and  there  came  the  sound  of  somethii^l' 
heavy  thrown  against  the  exit.  I 

“They’re  barricading  us  in,”  shouted  P 
Lowry  and  ran  up  the  steps.  Harbison  | 
joined  him  and  they  battered  at  the  hatch 
and  companionway  door.  It  splintered  but  j 
didn’t  give. 

Then  came  Hansen’s  growl,  triumphant 
now: 

“Sink,  ye  rats!  We’ve  stove  in  the 
second  boat  and  we’re  leavin’  what’s  left 
o’  the  schooner.” 

Apparently  Gomez  made  some  protest, 
for  Hansen  replied: 

“I  say,  no.  Let  pretty  face  drown  with 
the  rest  of  ’em.  We’ve  lost  our  cargo  and 
everything  all  along  o’  her  and  her  dad. 
Get  a  move  on  now.  I’m  runnin’  this  show 
an’  if  you  don’t  jump  »nart  I’ll  leave  you 
to  keep  ’em  company.” 

But  Gomez  had  something  else  to  say, 
for  in  a  moment  Hansen  exploded  in  an 
incredulous  string  of  oaths,  amid  which 
Lowry  caught  the  shout  of,  “Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!”  He  knew  then  that  the 
Mexican  had  at  long  last  decided  to  tell 
the  mate  about  the  money  he  had  secreted 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  captain’s  cabin. 

Hansen  appeared  to  have  gone  insane  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  fortune  within  his 
reach.  He  tore  at  the  barricade,  yelled 
commands  to  the  others  to  help  him  and 
punctuated  his  orders  by  emptying  his 
revolver  through  the  hatch.  None  of  his 
bullets  found  a  mark,  but  Lowry  and  Har 
bison  retreated  once  more  to  the  saloon 


failed.  It  now  lay  partly  wedged  in  a 
stateroom  door  where  it  had  been  flung 
when  the  sch(X)ner  was  knocked  to  her 
beam  ends.  Lowry  and  Harbison  tugged 
it  free  and  started  for  the  companionway. 


left  below  when  the  first  attack  had  and  made  ready  to  meet  the  frenzied  attack. 


San  Loo,  who  had  been  scouting  along 
the  passageway  forward,  hurried  back  at 
the  sound  of  firing.  He  reported  that  be 
had  found  the  end  of  the  passage  unguard¬ 
ed  and  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  the  door 
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■^ing  to  the  galley  stair  was  only  locked, 
[i,)t  barricaded.  As  he  talked  another 
bomb  fell  in  the  saloon  and  the 
icket  above  indicated  that  Hansen  was 
^rshaling  his  forces  for  a  rush. 

“Come  on!  ”  Lowry  shouted.  “If  we  can 
to  the  deck  while  Hansen  and  his  gang 
Ijt  below  we  can  turn  the  tables  and  hold 
iem  there.” 

He  caught  Sonia’s  hand  and  they  ran 
(lown  the  passage,  while  San  Loo  and 
Harbison  followed  as  a  rear  guard,  pausing 
to  send  back  a  shot  or  two  to  hold  up 
the  rush  of  Hansen’s  cohorts. 

San  Loo  was  right.  The  door  which 
pve  access  to  the  ladder  leading  from  the 
cabin  passage  to  the  galley  was  easily ' 
broken  down,  and  in  a  minute’s  time  Lowry, 
closely  followed  by  the  others,  was  getting 
his  firet  sight  of  the  Sea  Lass's  deck  since 
Jose  had  felled  him.  And  it  took  only  a 
^ance  to  show  the  damage  done  in  the 
collision.  The  schooner’s  rail  was  torn 
array  and  the  deck  ripped  up,  beginning 
just  forward  of  the  fore  rigging  and  extend¬ 
ing  irearly  to  amidships.  The  foremast 
swayed  drunkenly  and  threatened  to  go  by 
the  board  any  moment  as  the  Sea  Lass, 
listing  sharply  to  port  and  down  by  the 
bead,  rose  and  fell  sluggishly  in  the  swell 
left  by  the  gale.  No  effort  had  been  made 
to  lower  the  sails  and  the  fore  and  main 
booms  thrashed  across  the  deck  when  the 
vessel  rolled  in  the  trough.  The  port  life¬ 
boat  lay  in  splinters  by  the  rail,  but  the 
big  motor  boat  at  the  starboard  side 
was  swung  out  on  the  davits  ready  for 
lowering. 

And  in  it  crouched  the  Patriot.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  had  been  receiving  and  stowing 
provisions  when  Gomez’s  desperation  made 
him  announce  the  fact  of  the  cabin  treasure 
and  preparations  to  embark  had  been 
broken  off.  The  Patriot  had  undoubtedly 
not  dared  to  climb  back  on  deck.  He  had 
a  mighty  fear  of  the  water,  but  he  was 
alert  enough  to  note  the  arrival  of  Lowry 
and  the  others  on  deck  and  courageous 
enough  to  oppose  their  advance. 

He  crouched  lower  in  the  boat  and  his 
first  shot  sent  splinters  flying  from  the 
plley  uncomfortably  close  to  Lowry’s 
bead.  Lowry  and  Harbison  returned  the 
fire,  but  fearing  to  injure  the  boat  and  so 
destroy  their  only  chance  of  escape  they 
fired  too  high.  The  Patriot  was  taking 
deliberate  aim  for  a  second  shot  when 


Providence  in  the  person  of  Juarez  disposed 
summarily  of  his  case. 

When  the  rush  on  the  cabin  started, 
whoever  had  charge  of  the  bow  falls  of 
the  boat  had  made  them  fast.  But  Juarez’s 
slow  mind  had  failed  to  decipher  the  sud¬ 
den  change  of  action,  and  he  did  not  move 
from  his  place.  He  was  still  standing  there, 
by  the  stern  tackle,  when  the  besieged 
appeared  on  deck.  He  had  crouched  by 
the  rail  when  the  firing  started  and  now, 
realizing  that  he  was  in  the  line  of  fire, 
he  suddenly  let  go  the  rope  and  ran  aft. 

The  stern  of  the  lifeboat  dropiped  sharply 
and  then  checked  violently  as  the  fdls 
fouled  in  the  block.  The  Patriot  in  the 
very  act  of  firing  was  catapulted  into  the 
sea. 

Juarez,  fleeing  aft,  was  met  at  the  com¬ 
panionway  hatch  by  Hansen  who  had 
rushed  back  to  the  deck  at  the  sound  of- 
the  shots.  Whether  he  mistook  the  Mexi¬ 
can  for  one  of  the  enemy  or  acted  in  blind 
rage  caimot  be  told.  But  without  an 
instant’s  hesitation  he  pistoled  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  sailor  and  dodged  behind  (he  main¬ 
mast  as  Lowry  and  Harbison  opened  fire. 
Hansen  was  joined  in  an  instant  by  Gomez, 
Jose  and  the  negro  cook. 

Harbison  pulled  Smiia  down  in  the 
shelter  of  the  galley,  but  she  wriggled  along 
the  deck  to  where  Lowry  had  thrown  him¬ 
self  flat  and  added  a  steady  and  well 
directed  fire  to  his,  helping  to  keep  the 
enemy  occupued  in  seeing  shelter. 

“Slow  down  your  fire,”  came  HarbisMi’s 
warning.  “The  ammunition  is  nearly 
gone.” 

As  the  fire  dwindled,  Hansen  and  Gomez 
became  more  bold  and  bullets  were  strik¬ 
ing  imcomfortably  close  when  a  crack  that 
drowned  the  puny  sound  of  the  pistols 
announced  the  breaking  of  the  foremast 
It  swept  majestically  off  to  pwrt,  gathering 
speed  as  it  fell,  and  as  the  besieged  cowered 
close  to  the  galley  wall,  they  saw  the  main¬ 
mast  take  up  the  strain  for  a  moment  and 
then  with  a  louder  crash  of  rending  wood 
break  sharp  off  at  the  hounds  and  topple 
after  its  mate. 

The  instinct  that  draws  men  together 
in  the  face  of  unexpected  peril  had  caused 
Hansen,  Gomez  and  the  other  two  to 
huddle  in  a  group  near  the  wheel.  So 
they  stood  when  the  butt  of  the  mast 
swung  back  across  the  deck.  It  struck  the 
after  end  of  the  cabin  and  smashed  it  into 
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kindling  wood  and  passed  on,  sweeping 
away  binnacle,  wheel  and  rail.  When  the 
debris  had  settled,  the  after  deck  was 
untenanted  of  human  beings. 

SO  SWIFTLY  had  it  all  happened  that 
the  group  by  the  galley  were  silent 
inawestruck  wonder  for  some  seconds. 
Lowry  crouched,  with  Sonia  held  close,  as 
though  his  body  could  shield  her  from  such 
titanic  forces.  San  Loo  lay  prone,  praying 
to  such  gods  as  were  his.  Harbison,  first 
to  recover  himself,  ran  fift,  made  certain 
that  the  enemy  had  been  literally  swept 
from  the  decks  and  then  stood  at  the  gap 
in  the  taffrail  peering  into  the  mist  that 
shrouded  the  sea.  The  stillness  was 
unbroken  except  for  the  dull  pounding  of 
the  wreckage  overside. 

Harbison  turned  quickly  to  the  lifeboat. 
It  had  escaped  serious  damage,  although 
littered  with  debris.  A  swift  inventory 
showed  provisions  in  plenty,  a  cask  of 
water  and  a  compass.  The  others  had 
come  to  life  and  were  ready  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  Sonia  and  San  Loo  were  help>ed 
in  first.  Harbison  and  Lowry  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  lower  away  when  the  Chinese  boy 
suddenly  scrambled  back  over  the  rail  and 
darted  aJt.  He  made  his  way  through  the 
tangle  of  wreckage  and  disappeared  down 
the  after  companionway.  Before  the 
others  could  recover  from  the  unexpected¬ 
ness  of  this  move  he  was  on  the  way  back, 
hugging  fondly  his  most  prized  possession, 
a  cheap  nickel  alarm  clock,  and  dragging 
negligently  the  treasure  box.  The  schooner 
gave  a  warning  lurch  and  there  were  no 
further  delays  in  embarkation. 

They  were  hardly  clear  when  the  Sea 
Lass  slowly  dipped  her  bow  and  slid  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  A  moment  later  and 
the  small  boat  was  alone  in  the  soft  gray¬ 
ness  of  the  fog. 

A  somber  quiet  held  them.  Harbison 
broke  it,  in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little. 

“Everybody  listen  for  whistles,”  he  said. 
“If  this  fog  lifts  we  ought  to  be  picked  up 
in  a  few  hours.  Plenty  of  cr^t  of  all 
kinds  hereabouts.” 

It  was  Lowry  who  answered. 

“Do  we  want  to  be  picked  up?”  he 
asked.  “Can’t  we  get  in  without  help?” 
Harbison  was  at  first  startled,  then 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said.  “We  can’t  be 
more  th^  fifty  or  at  the  most  seventy- 


five  miles  off  the  Long  Island  coast,  pro^L 
ably  to  the  eastward  of  Montauk,  and  i" 
the  sea  stays  calm  and  the  motor  wi 
we  ought  to  get  into  the  Sound  in  twe 
four  hours.  But  we’re  certain  to  sight  t'  * 
lights  of  ships  once  the  fog  lifts,  and,— 
don’t  like  to  take  ch^ces  with  Sonia  oi* 
board.  If  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  oia 
engine  went  bad,  we  might  be  in  forj 
hard,  time.”  B 

Lowry  found  himself  tongue-tied.  Bel 
shared  Harbison’s  anxiety  to  save  So^l 
from  further  danger,  and  he  knew  the 
sibilities  of  privation'  in  a  small  boat  oi 
the  high  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  escape  the  publidtj 
necessarily  attendant  upon  arriving  in  Net 
York  as  rescued  castaways.  If  that  hap¬ 
pened,  there  would  have  to  be  full  explana¬ 
tions,  and  an  official  inquiry  into  the  Ics 
of  the  Sea  Lass  would  follow.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  chance  to  escape  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  identity.  He  had  first  to 
ask  Sonia  a  question  and  get  a  definite 
answer.  He  felt  sure  that  the  present  was 
no  time  for  that.  So  he  presented  a  part 
of  the  facts.  He  pointed  out  the  undesir¬ 
ability  of  having  Sonia  made  a  newspaper 
heroine  and  the  general  messiness  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

Harbison  had  not  thought  of  that  side 
of  the  matter.  He  was  now  impressed  by 
the  picture  Lowry  drew  and  he  also  real¬ 
ized  that,  with  no  known  owners  to  report 
to  and  no  underwriters  to  satisfy,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  the  Sea  Lass  to  drop 
out  of  sight,  figuratively,  as  completely  as 
she  had  done  actually. 

Sonia  followed  the  discussion  without 
comment.  She  sensed  that  Lowry  had 
other  reasons  than  those  he  was  presenting; 
but  she  too  was  dismayed  at  the  thought 
of  having  to  tell  officials  and  reporters  the 
story  of  the  tragic  voyage.  Already  the 
past  twenty-four  hours  seemed  a  fantas¬ 
tic  nightmare.  She  was  beginning  to  fed 
the  reaction  from  the  terrific  strain,  and 
as  Lowry  talked,  she  visioned  the  peace  of 
Cove  Cottage  longingly. 

“I’m  sure  Robert  is  right,”  she  said. 
“We’re  all  good  sailors  and  it  ought  to-U 
easy  for  us  to  go  where  we  like  even  if 
the  weather  gets  bad.  Come  on  and  let’s 
see  if  this  engine  is  as  good  as  Patchy’s.” 

She  found  relief  in  working  with  fantil- 
iar  machinery.  Lowry  joined  her,  and, 
having  ascertained  that  the  gasoline  tank 
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pr4.&3s  full,  they  turned  the  engine  over  and 
aodi^ie  rewarded  with  the  cheering  put,  put 
^oriXf  the  motor.  Harbison  said  no  more,  but 
the  boat  on  a  course  that  as  nearly  as 
’  ^Te  could  figure,  would  bring  them  some¬ 
where  on  the  broadside  of  tl^  Connecticut 
Sonia  and  Lowry  maintained  a 
sharp  lookout,  while  San  Loo  tried  what 
hind  of  a  meal  he  could  put  together. 

In  an  hour  the  fog  lifted,  and,  it  was 
lot  long  before  they  sighted  the  lights  of 
1  large  steamship  inward  bound.  Her 
ourse  enabled  Harbison  to  roughly  correct 
his  own.  A  quartering  breeze  spra^  up, 
and  the  little  boat,  under  both  sail  and 
Botor,  cut  through  the  water  smartly. 

Sitting  at  the  tiller,  Harbison  found  time 
to  review  the  extraordinary  happenings  of 
venture.  For  the  first  time,  it  struck 
Mm  full  force  that  the  presence  of  Lowry 
Port  Limon  was  remarkable  and  his 
appearance  as  a  member  of  the  Sea  Lass's 
crew  still  more  so. 

Robert  Lowry  .  .  .  The  name  seemed 
somehow  familiar,  yet  he  couldn’t  place  it. 
Soaia  and  the- young  man  seemed  on  most 
intimate  terms  and  they  had  met  ofUy  once 
or  twice  before  the  Sea  Lass  sailed. 

Harbison  gave  it  up  and  turned  sadly  to 
thinking  how  nearly  fatal  had  been  his 
first  attempt  to  better  his  and  Sonia’s  for¬ 
tunes.  Presently,  they  would  be  home, 
poorer,  if  anything,  than  before  and  with 
no  desire  to  go  adventuring  again.  As  he 
mused,  his  eye  wandered  from  the  compass 
face  and  fell  on  San  Loo  curled  up  asleep 
near  his  feet.  In  one  hand  the  boy 
grasped  his  alarm  clock,  while  in  the  circle 
of  his  arm  lay  the  treasure  box  which  had 
been,  perhaps,  their  salvation. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars!  With  that  he 
could  do  the  things  he  had  wanted,  give 
Sonia  all  he  wanted  her  to  have — opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  the  people  of  his  old  world  and 
tnd  wider  interests  than  a  decrepit  auto- 
■Qobile  and  a  battered  sailboat. 

But  he  shook  his  head.  The  aj^rently 
ownerless  fortune  was  certainly  not  his. 


T  ATE  the  following  afternoon,  land  was 
I  sighted.  Harbison  had  been  lucky  in 
-L-^his  dead  reckoning.  San  Loo’s  clock 
showed  a  little  after  midnight  when  the 
boat  slid  in  at  the  Give  Cottage  pier. 

It  was  a  strangely  quiet  ending  for  so 
eventful  a  voyage  and  they  found  them- 
sdves  unconsciously  ^)eaking  almost  in 


whispers  as  Sonia  led  the  way  to  the  house. 
Lowry,  still  intent  upon  avoiding  inquiry, 
asked  Harbismi  if  the  presence  of  a  strange 
boat  in  the  cove  might  not  excite  comment, 
but  Harbison  thought  not.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  boat  was  not  stenciled  with  the 
schooner’s  name,  and  that  when  old  Bill 
Hendricks  the  fisherman  saw  her,  he  would 
doubtless  conclude  that  it  was  only  some 
yacht’s  tender  that  Harbison  had  picked 
up  for  a  song. 

So  Lowry  was  content  as  he  watched 
Sonia  move  briskly  about  in  spite  of  the 
fatigue  of  the  hours  in  the  boat.  She  con- 
ccKted  a  magic  meal  from  such  provisions 
as  had  been  left  in  the  house,  dismissed 
Lowry’s  evident  desire  to  take  tip  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  situation  with  a  smiling 
but  emphatic  “No  talk  until  we’ve  all  bad 
a  night’s  sleep,”  and  assigned  them  to  their 
rooms. 

In  spite  of  great  physical  weariness 
Lowry  slept  fitfully.  At  ^ybreak  he  was 
broad  awake.  He  dressed  and  made  his 
way  quietly  out  of  doors.  Walking  along 
the  beach  he  tried  to  think  out  a  plan 
action.  After  breakfast,  would  come  ex¬ 
planations.  He  was  ready  ior  them,  but 
first  he  simply  must  see  Sonia  alone.  The 
question  he  wanted  to  ask  her  must  be 
asked  and  answered  before  be  could  tell 
the  truth  about  himself 

Barnum,  the  Sealyham,  came  to  greet 
him  as  he  stood  with  anxiety  written  large 
on  a  countenance  not  used  to  it.  A  human 
acquaintance  might  not  have  recognized 
Lowry;  but  to  Barnum  a  beard  was  nothing 
between  friends.  Lowry  had  a  bright  idea. 
He  engaged  Barnum  in  a  romp  in  the  hope 
that  the  dog’s  merry  bark  might  awaken 
Sonia  and  bring  her  from  the  house.  But 
although  Barnum  barked  his  mightiest, 
there  was  no  sight  of  Sonia  until  she  came 
out  on  the  porch  to  wave  a  greeting  and 
to  call  that  breakfast  was  ready.  Her 
father  had  followed  her  and  Lowry  saw 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a  private 
word.  It  was,  however,  a  delightful  oc¬ 
casion.  Barnum  broke  the  habit  of  a  life¬ 
time  by  coming  into  the  house  with  them, 
to  be  entertained  as  royalty  by  San  Loo 
in  the  kitchen. 

Harbison’s  face  appeared  'deeply  care¬ 
worn.  It  was  easy  to  guess  that  he,  too, 
had  spent  a  restless  night.  As  the  meal 
ended,  be  asked  Lowry  and  Sonia  to  join 
him  in  the  living  room. 
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“I’ve  been  thinking  things  out,”  he  said, 
“and  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  keep  this 
thing  quiet.  We  have  been  witnesses  of 
and  in  a  way  unknowing  accomplices  in 
several  crimes.  The  Government  should 
be  informed  of  the  possibilities  of  a  new 
ingress  of  drugs.  Tlie  seamen  who  were 
killed  on  the  Sea  Lass  may  have  left 
families  who,  when  they  do  not  return, 
will  anxiously  seek  news  of  their  fate. 
Finally  there  is  this  matter  of  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  which,  while  doubtless 
formerly  the  property*  of  a  scoundrel,  may 
through  his  death  now  belong  to  quite  in¬ 
nocent  persons.  I  don’t  think  I  need  to 
argue  about  it.  It  certainly  is  my  duty 
to  lay  all  the  facts  before  the  Federal 
district  attorney  and  leave  to  his  judgment 
the  course  affairs  will  take.” 

Harbison  paused  a  moment  and  then 
turning  to  Lowry,  who  had  remained  silent, 
he  went  on: 

“You,  perhaps,  have  good  reasons  for 
wishing  to  keep  what  has  happened  from 
reaching  the  public.  I  confess  that  I  have 
an  equal  distaste  for  publicity  in  this 
matter,  but  I  am  as  strongly  in  revolt 
against  keying  silence  about  murder.  You 
must  remember,  sir,  that  while  you  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  my  daughter 
and  to  me,  have  doubtless  saved  our  lives, 
and  more  than  our  lives,  nevertheless  we 
know  very  little  about  you.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to 
take  us  into  your  confidence  a  little — ^at 
least  to  the  extent  of  telling  us  who  you 
are,  how  it  came  about  that  you  traced 
the  destination  of  the  Sea  Lass,  and  how 
you  came  to  be  in  Port  Limon  when  we 
reached  there.” 

Remembering  her  note,  Sonia  could 
make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  answer  to  one 
of  her  father’s  questions.  She  was  as  anx¬ 
ious  as  he  to  learn  Lowry’s  answers  to  the 
others,  but  something  urged  her  to  protest 
against  putting  him  so  abruptly  on  the 
g^l. 

“Oh,  father — ”  she  began. 

But  Harbison  would  bear  no  interrup¬ 
tion.  He  turned  again  to  Lowry  with  a 
final  “Well?”  and  awaited  the  answer. 

As  Harbison  had  talked,  Lowry  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  a  mirror  be¬ 
side  the  door.  He  saw  reflected  there  a  sun 
blackened  face,  framed  in  unkempt 
whiskers,  and  he  was  aware  also  of  the 
disreputable  clothes  which  had  been  part 


of  his  Port  Limon  disguise.  Anything  I 
a  romantic  figure  of  a  rescuing  knig' 

Yet  it  was  in  this  ridiculous  guise  andi 
this  presence  that  he  must  put  his  fortjj 
to  the  touch. 

He  was  pale  under  the  tan  as  he  rose » 
answer,  feeling  that  he  must  be  on 
feet  to  face  the  issue. 

“I  will  answer  your  questions  fully  jJ 
a  moment,”  he  said  slowly.  “But  first  f 
must  ask  one.”  Turning  from  iIarbiN{| 
he  looked  straight  into  Sonia’s  stan!4 
eyes. 

“Sonia,”  he  said,  “will  you  marry  mcr] 
The  bright  color  surged  to  the  girl’s  fa.ii 
and  then  as  suddenly  she  was  pale, 
silenced  a  half  voiced  protest  from 
father,  with  a  quick  gesture,  and  tha,| 
looking  steadily  at  Lowry,  she  ariswerti!;| 
“I  vrill  marry  you,  Robert.” 

If  Harbison  had  been  stunned  by  qi:<^ 
tion  and  answer  so  amazing  under  tk 
circumstances,  he  was  entirely  ovcrwhdsjd 
by  the  result.  The  tatterdemalion  yoiq 
man  across  the  table  apparently  went  road 
With  a  shout  that  brought  ^n  Loo  ad 
Bamum  running  from  the  kitchen,  h 
leap)ed  across  the  room,  seized  Sonia  bj 
the  hands  and  started  a  wild  dance  abogt 
the  room  that  left  them  both  breathks 
with  Sonia  clinging  to  him  half  laughin', 
half  sobbing,  but  not  omitting  to  realia 
that  he  hadn’t  once  kissed  her.  He  quieted 
down  suddenly. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  begged  Harbison. 
moment  ago  I  was  the  most  desperate  maul 
in  the  world  and  now  I’m  the  happiest | 
I  can  explain  it  all  now.  I  am — 

He  broke  off  and  looked  about  him  I 
caught  the  eager  light  in  Sonia’s  eyes  and  I 
the  doubting  frown  gathering  on  Har bison's  j 
f-^ce,  hesitated,  and  then  went  on: 

“Do  you  know  the  law  firm  of  Johnson, | 
Johnson  &  Johnson  in  New  York?” 

Harbison  nodded.  Speech  was  quite  be  | 
yond  him.  Lowry  went  ahead  rapidly. 

“Please  telephone  them.  Ask  for  the  I 
senior  member,  Mr.  John  Johnson.  Tell  him  | 
who  you  are  and  that  I  am  here, 
ask  him  to  get  here  as  fast  as  possiUt] 
I’d  like,  if  you  please,  to  leave  the  explana¬ 
tions,  or  rather  the  most  important  part 
of  them,  uptil  he  comes.  And,  sir,”  he 
added,  “I  won’t  ask  your  consent  to  marry 
Sonia  until  he  comes,  and  I  won’t  say 
another  word  to  Sonia  imtil  then — but  I 
would  like  to  borrow  your  razor,  sir.” 
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As  be  finished  his  speech,  Lowry’s  grave 
face  broke  into  the  grin  which  had  been 
his  first  introduction  to  Sonia  and  she  felt 
the  tension  lessen.  She  understood  now 
why  an  in^wrtant  detail  had  been  omitted  a 
moment  since,  and  sweeping  him  a  low 
bow  she  ran  out,  calling  back. 

“We  wait  your  highness’s  pleasure.” 

Lowry  started  after  her,  remembered  his 
(K'oniise  and  halted. 

“Won’t  you  hurry  with  that  telephone 
call?”  he  said  to  l^rbison.  “And  please 
don’t  forget  about  the  razor.” 

That  dazed  gentleman  did  as  he  was  bid. 

Harbison  knew  the  fame  of  Johnson, 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  and  he  was  properly 
impressed  by  the  excitement  which  his — 
to  him — rather  cryptic  message  caused. 
He  bad  to  assure  the  senior  partner  again 
and  again  that  the  young  man,  now  up¬ 
stairs  struggling  vrith  a  beard  that  had 
thought  it  was  there  to  stay,  was  indeed 
safe  and  well  and  that  the  Boston  Post 
Road  and  an  offshoot  was  the  quickest 
route  to  Cove  Cottage. 

WHEN  he  had  hung  up  the  receiver, 
Harbison  went  into  the  library  and 
sat  down  with  the  caution  of  one 
who  suspects  he  may  turn  out  to  be  made 
of  something  else  than  he  had  always  sup¬ 
posed.  He  didn’t  try  to  think.  He  just 
gave  it  up. 

San  Loo,  quite  without  orders,  investi¬ 
gated  Harbison’s  wardrobe  while  Lowry 
shaved,  and  the  latter  had  no  reluctance 
in  accepting  the  offerings  of  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  presentable  suit  of  clothes  which 
the  Chinese  boy  presented.  The  improve¬ 
ment  was  striking.  Lowry  approved  of  him¬ 
self  and  had  a  most  natural  instinct  to 
seek  out  Sonia  at  once  and  prove  that  her 
husband  to  be  wasn’t  such  a  bad  looking 
fellow  after  all.  But  no — that  must  wait. 
And,  anyway,  the  rattling  and  snorting  of 
Patchy  proclaimed  that  ^nia  was  remov- 
mg  temptation  from  at  least  one  person 
and  very  likely  two. 

So  Lowry  went  for  another  walk  along 
the  beach  and  Harbison  ate  lunch  in  soli¬ 
tary  state,  served  skilfully  by  San  Loo; 
though  San  Loo  alone  was  aware  of  that. 
That  such  a  thing  as  limch  hour  existed 
was  apparently  forgotten  entirely  by  Sonia 
and  her  lover. 

But  they  were  equally  anxious  for  the 
lawyer’s  arrival  and  both  appeared  from 


somewhere  near  when  the  big  car  was 
heard  roaring  down  the  hill.  It  had 
broken  the  sp^  laws  of  all  places  eastward 
from  Cove  Cottage,  left  motorcycle  cops 
wondering  what  was  wrong  with  their  ma¬ 
chines  as  they  swore  mightily  and  jotted 
down  a  fast  disappearing  license  nxunber. 

Yet  it  was  a  most  dignified  Mr.  John¬ 
son  who  presented  himself  to  Uw  group 
gathered  on  the  veranda.  To  be  sure,  his 
eyes  glistened  with  a  suspicion  of  mc^ture 
as  he  gra^)ed  Lowry’s  hand  with  a,  “You 
had  us  worried.  Bob.”  But  he  was  all  grave 
courtesy  as  he  acknowledged  the  introduc¬ 
tions  to  Sonia  and  her  father.  When  they 
were  finished,  Lowry  said  quietly: 

“.And  now,  John,  I  want  you  to  intro¬ 
duce  me  to  Miss  Harbison.  She  has 
promised  to  marry  me,  but  we  have  never 
been  properly  introduced  and  it  seems 
rather  important  that  we  should  be.  You 
see,  sir,  she  doesn’t  even  know  my  name.” 

Startled  as  she  was,  Sonia  caught  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  concluding  sentence. 
Harbison  noted  the  glow  of  satisfaction  that 
lighted  up  the  lawyer’s  face. 

With  a  quick  gra^  of  Lowry’s  hand  and 
a  hearty,  “Congratulations,  Bob!”  he 
turned  to  Sonia.  Bowing  low,  with  old 
fashioned  courtesy,  he  said: 

“Miss  Harbison,  allow  me  to  present 
Mister  Robert  Lowry  Merton.” 

The  name  meant  little  to  Sonia.  Some¬ 
where  she  had  heard  of  people  named 
Merton,  she  thought.  But  to  her  father 
it  carried  the  announcement  that  the  young 
man  before  him  was  heir  to  one  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  the  world. 

Robert  had  drawn  Sonia  to  his  side  when 
the  formality  was  completed. 

“Doesn’t  mean  much  to  you,  dear,  does 
it?”  he  said. 

“No,  Robert,  I  don’t  understand  yet 
what  this  is  all  about.” 

“It  means,”  interposed  Mr.  Johnson, 
“that  since  a  certain  curious  provision  of 
the  will  of  Robert  Lowry  Merton,  Senior, 
has  been  complied  with,  the  wife  of  the 
fwesent  Robert  Lowry  Merton  will  have 
everything  that  is  meant  by  money  and 
position.  In  short,  that  you,  my  dear, 
have  promised  to  marry  one  of  the  richest 
young  men  in  America.” 

Sonia  ^iled  back  at  the  old  man  and 
shook  her  head. 

“I  know  it’s  all  very  important,  and  of 
course  it’s  very  nice.  I  just  don’t  quite 
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grasp  it  yet;'  But  it  is  -most  important  to 
me  that  I’m  going  to  marry  Robert  Lowry. 
He’s  a  first  dass  motor  mechanic  and 
sides  that,  I  adore  him.  It  merely  doesn’t 
spoil  that  much  to  have  to  add  Merton 
and  money.” 

The  person  who  was  adored  patted  the 
hand  he  found  within  his  arm  and  took  up 
the  tale. 

“As  for  the  mystery  I  seemed  to  throw 
about  myself,  the  answer  is  painful  but 
simple.  My  father  met  and  married  my 
motha*  when  they  were  both  very  young 
and  when  father  was  only  moderately  well- 
to-do,  I  have  been  told  that  they  were 
hap>py  as  few  are,  in  complete  understand¬ 
ing  and  love.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
too  young  to  remember  her.  For  ten  years 
after  that,  my  father  turned  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  money  with  a  fierce  energy 
and  determination. 

“Then,  when  I  was  fifteen,  father 
married  again.  He  was  by  that  time  almost 
a  social  recluse  just  frcsn  loneliness.  1 
understand  he  was  flattered  by  the  appar¬ 
ent  interest  and  sympathy  of  a  woman  who 
knew  how  to  p)resent  ambition  as  love. 
After  they  were  married,  father  found  that 
out,  as  he  inevitably  would.  Money  and 
the  pwwer  of  money  had  nevw  given  him 
much  satisfaction.  But  he  had  hop>ed  that 
life  with  this  beautiful  and  clever  woman 
would  mean  regaining  some  measmre  of  hap>- 
piness.  He  found  himself  cheated.  There 
was  no  scandal,  but  the  second  Mrs. 
Merton  sp>ent  most  of  her  time  abroad. 
When  my  father  died,  two  years  after  his 
marriage,  there  was  a  provision  in  his  will 
placing  his  entire  estate,  aside  from  ade¬ 
quate  maintenance  for  his  wife,  in  trust 
for  me,  to  become  mine  up>on  my  marriage 
— but  only  if  the  woman  I  married  had 
accepted  me  without  knowing  my  identity. 

“And  so  you  see,”  he  concluded,  “when 
I  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Sonia,  I  had 
my  choice  of  keeping  from  her  my  real 
identity  or  of  having  to  ask  her  to  marry 
an  almost  p)enniless  young  man.” 

The  little  group  was  silent  for  a  moment 
when  Robert  had  finished.  Then  Johnson 
cleared  his  throat  and  was  beginning: 

“And  now,  Mr.  Harbison,  about  .  .  .” 

Robert  drew  Sonia  towards  the  step>s. 

“Let’s  leave  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
troubles  of  the  px)or  old  Sea  Lass  and  the 
rest,”  he  said.  “We’ve  got  such  important 
matters  to  discuss.” 


And  p»resently  they  w«e’  seated  once 
more  in  the  shelter  of  the  great  rock,  quite 
as  hap)py  as  though  they  were  any  other 
two  young  lovers  without  a  cent  or  a  care 
in  the  world.  They  didn’t  return  until 
the  early  setting  October  sun  was  throwing 
long  shadows  from  the  dunes. 

Harbison  and  Johnson  had  settled,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  voyage  of  the  ill  fated 
schooner.  Harbison ’s  friend  Elton  Hill,  of 
the  Secret  Service,  was  to  be  taken  into 
their  counsels  next  day,  and  with  his  aid 
Johnson  believed  the  whole  matter  could 
be  placed  before  the  authorities  without 
being  made  public.  As  for  the  Sea  Lasfs 
treasure  box,  Johnson  would  make  an  effort 
to  learn  if  Erickson  and  Swansen  had  left 
dep>endents,  and  if  so,  the  money  would 
be  used  for  their  benefit.  If  none  was 
found,  it  would  be  given  to  charity. 

After  dinner,  Johnson  left  for  a  more 
dignified  progress  back  to  town  and  Sonia 
and  Robert  found  an  irresistible  appeal  in 
the  full  harvest  moon  that  was  rising  over 
the  Long  Island  hills  across  the  Sound. 
They  had  so  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  there  were  so  many  interruptions  to 
the  saying,  that  Harbi^n  had  been  long 
abed  and  getting  his  first  p>eaceful  sleep 
in  weeks  when  they  returned  to  the  cottage. 
As  they  were  saying  one  more  good  night, 
Sonia  was  struck  with  a  sudden  thought. 
She  pminted  an  accusing  finger. 

“Did  you,  or  did  you  not  inform  me 
that  you  worked  in  an  airplane  shop  on 
Long  Island?  You  haven’t  explained  that 
piece  of  deception,  sir.  I  thought  of  you 
as  a  really  interesting  greaseball  and  now 
I  must  put  up  with  just  a  rich  young  man.” 

Robert  laughed. 

‘  No  deception  at  all,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  that  tomorrow.  But,  great 
scott!”  He  stared  at  Sonia  with  a  dawning 
grin.  “I’ve  forgotten  all  about  Mike.” 

He  picked  up  the  telephone  and  said 
into  it:  . 

“Western  Union.” 

Sitting  down  and  depositing  the  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  table,  he  used  his  free  arm  to 
pull  Sonia  to  him  and  she  listened  while 
he  got  a  sleepy  telegrapher  to  take  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Mr.  Micheal  Doherty,  Airdrome, 
Key  West: 

“Leave  the  old  sky  boat  and  take  the 
first  train  home.  You’ll  be  just  in  time 
for  the  wedding.” 


By  OSCAR  E.  JENSEN 


From  the  shelter  of  a  doorway  on 
Occidental  Avenue,  Tom  Hag^om 
looked  out  on  the  lower  business 
district  of  Seattle.  Gazing  listlessly 
from  under  the  rim  of  a  broad  brimmed 
Stetson,  he  studied  the  heaped  up  grayness 
of  the  Smith  Building  tower. 

A  bead  string  curtain  of  rain,  tangled 
and  snarled  by  a  playful  April  wind,  dis¬ 
torted  the  lines  of  the  towering  structure. 
The  rain,  together  with  a  gnawing  hunger, 
distorted  as  well,  Tom’s  outlook  on  the 
present,  on  the  future  and  on  all  things 
having  to  do  with  existence.  He  was  broke. 
Because  of  being  broke  far  from  his  home 
range,  he  was  acutely  miserable  and  un¬ 
happy. 

For  over  three  years,  Tom  had  nursed  a 
secret  ambition  to  show  himself  to  Seattle. 
While  riding  for  the  Diamond  B  outfit 
during  its  closing  days  and  final  round¬ 
up  on  the  Montana  range,  he  had  allowed 
his  mind  to  become  obsessed  by  this  one 
fixed  idea.  In  all  his  twenty-five  years 
of  living  no  other  thought  had  so  com- 
(detely  absorbed  him.  With  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Diamond  B  outfit  because  of 


the  fencing  in  of  much  of  its  old-time 
range,  his  opportunity  had  come. 

Well  over  six  feet  in  height,  broad 
shouldered,  straight  as  an  arrow  except¬ 
ing  for  legs  bowed  from  too  much  gripping 
of  a  saddle  while  topping  off  frost  chilled 
broncos  in  his  capacity  of  bronc  twister 
for  various  Montana  outfits,  Tom  had 
believed  himself  a  gladsome  sight  for  him- 
gry  city  eyes. 

That  is,  he  had  believed  himself  such. 
He  had  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  that  Seattle  eyes  might  be 
fed  up  with  primitive  types:  with  sour¬ 
dough  Alaskans,  Indians,  Eskimos,  loggers, 
and  with  a  plethora  of  cow  hands  and 
wranglers  like  himself. 

On  arriving,  a  casual  acquaintance  had 
offered  to  guide  him  to  a  speakeasy.  When, 
in  the  dingy  basement  joint  to  which  he  had 
been  escorted,  Tom  had  endeavored  to 
prove  himself  a  regular  fellow  by  recounting 
his  experiences  with  outlaw  horses,  with 
badmen,  and  with  bad  liquor,  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  proving  himself  a  sucker. 
Someone  had  frisked  him  of  his  bank  roll 
during  the  profound  insensibility  that  had 
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followed  his  third  drink  of  raw  whisky. 

Now,  in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  and 
in  humbleness  and  contrition  of  spirit,  he 
studied  the  heaped  up  grayness  of  the 
tower  and  likened  it  to  his  own  towering 
misery. 

Absent-mindedly  hitching  up  his  belt  as 
he  shifted  his  thoughts  to  things  more 
practical  and  material,  he  lowered  his  gaze 
and  hungrily  watched  the  converging  of 
the  noon  hour  crowd  at  the  entrance  to  a 
restaurant  situated  across  the  street  from 
where  he  was  loitering.  He  could  not 
recall  a  time  when  he  had  been  so  miser¬ 
ably  hungry.*  Except  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
the  morning  before,  fin  hadn’t  had  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  food  for  two  days.  And  that  cup  of 
coffee  had  taken  his  last  nickel. 

His  view  of  the  restaurant  entrance  was 
obstructed  for  a  moment  or  two  by  a 
luxurious  and  brilliantly  nickeled  landau. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  landau  had,  only  a  short  time  before, 
rolled  leisurely  along  in  the  foreground 
of  his  outlook.  A  flashing  gleam  from 
the  radiator,  reflecting  the  sun  as  it 
abruptly  peeked  through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds,  may  have  caused  him  to  now  give 
careful  attention  to  the  car  and  to  its  two 
occupants.  And  he  was  aware  of  the 
critic^  scrutiny  its  occupants  turned  upon 
him.  The  driver  was  even  hazarding  a 
collision  in  order  to  keep  him  in  sight.  A 
sleek,  fat  looking  man  was  studiou^y  gaz¬ 
ing  at  him  from  his  place  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  landau. 

Tom  squared  his  broad  shoulders  and 
pushed  back  his  Stetson  from  his  forehead, 
as  the  fat  man  turned  to  look  back  at  him 
through  the  oblong  pane  of  glass  in  the 
back  of  the  landau.  Tom  did  his  best  to 
register  wild  and  woolly  West.  With  sink¬ 
ing  heart  he  watched  the  landau  turn  the 
comer  and  disapptear  from  sight. 

He  walked  uncertainly  to  the  curb, 
paused  and  stood  irresolqtely  deliberating 
upon  which  way  to  go.  He  looked  toward 
t^  corner  around  which  the  landau  had 
disappeared.  The  rain  had  stopped  and 
the  wet  pavement  glistened  now  with  a 
mirrorlike  sheen  in  the  brilliant  noon  sun¬ 
light.  His  utter  lack  of  any  deflnite  objec¬ 
tive  made  any  decision  di^ult,  and  Tom 
slowly  retract  his  steps,  looking  again 
toward  the  restaurant. 

A  feeling  of  panic  was  slowly  gripping 
him.  The  outlook  was  indeed  unpromis¬ 


ing.  Every  outfit  for  which  he  had  worked 
was  now  out  of  business.  A  grim  line, 
half  smile  and  half  sneer,  marked  the 
tightening  of  his  lips  as  he  realized  that 
he  had  probably  taken  part  in  his  last 
round-up. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  ahead 
but  drudgery  and  the  commonplace. 
He  felt  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
attire  on  which  he  had  lavished  so  much  ' 
though*.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
arrived  in  Seattle  he  was  pleased  that 
Seattle  had  paid  so  little  attention  to  him. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the 
street  and  apply  at  the  restaurant  for  a 
dishwashing  job  when  the  landau,  coming 
in  sight  around  the  corner,  rolled  noise¬ 
lessly  to  the  curb  and  stopped.  The  driver 
was  alone  in  the  car.  Wigwagging  with  a 
forefinger,  emphasized  by  a  backward  nod 
of  his  head,  the  driver  beckoned  Tom  to 
the  curb. 

“Broke?”  said  the  driver. 

“Down  to  the  grass  roots,”  answered 
Tom. 

“Wait  here,”  the  driver  ordered.  “Got 
to  phone,”  he  said  crisply.  He  left  the 
car  and  hurried  into  a  near-by  card  room. 
Upon  his  return  he  suggested  to  Tom  that 
he  go  across  the  street  and  All  up  at  the 
restaurant.  He  handed  Tom  a  five  dollar 
bill.  “Hurry  back,”  he  urged.  “There’s 
a  piece  of  money  in  it  for  you.” 

Having  the  Indian’s  and  the  plainsman’s 
habit  of  eating  while  there  was  food  before 
him,  Tom  gorged  himself.  When  he  could 
no  longer  swallow  another  mouthful,  he 
sauntered  contentedly  to  the  curb.  He 
looked  with  something  of  bewilderment  up 
and  down  the  street.  The  landau  was 
nowhere  in  sight. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  thought,  “what’s  the 
difference?  One  job,  more  or  less,  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Seattle!” 

Somehow,  things  did  not  look  so  dis¬ 
couraging  now.  There  must  still  be  big 
outfits  running  cattle  somewhere  in  this 
broad  land.  He  decided  that  he  didn’t 
want  a  job  in  Seattle  after  all. 

He  was  thinking  of  horses  and  the  opea- 
ranges  when  he  beard  a  sharp  whistle- 
such  a  whistle  as  one  might  utter  in  call¬ 
ing  a  dog.  Then,  from  out  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  he  caught  a  signal  from  the  maa 
who  had  been  driving  the  landau.  The 
man  was  now  impatiently  beckoning.  He 
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was  standing  near  a  coup£  whose  lines 
suggested  almost  limitless  power.  The 
coupe  had  been  drawn  up  to  the  curb 
bordering  the  walk  on  which  Tmn  stood, 
and  was  removed  from  him  by  two  or 
three  cars  parked  between  him  and  the 
comer.  When  Tom  Bad  reached  the  car 
and  was  seated,  the  man,  in^atiently 
grabbing  the  wheel,  swung  the  car  into 
the  stream  of  traffic.  He  seemed  intoler¬ 
ant  of  delays;  moreover,  he  seemed  grouchy 
and  ill  tempered. 

After  respecting  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  the  driver’s  moody  silence,  Tom 
asked: 

“Where  we  goin’?” 

The  driver  deigned  no  reply.  Casting 
about  for  some  plausible  explanation  of  the 
driver’s  surliness,  Tom  remembered  the 
change  from  the  five  dollar  bill.  He  dug 
down  into  his  pocket  and  fished  it  out. 

“Here’s  the  change  from  the  five  spot,” 
be  said. 

“Keep  it,”  barked  the  driver.  Then, 
after  a  sullen  pause,  he  added:  “There’s 
plenty  more  where  that  came  from.” 

They  had  reached  the  north  limits  of 
Seattle  before  Tom  again  concerned  him¬ 
self  with  their  destination.  As  the  car 
leaped  out  along  the  county  highway,  he 
shifted  his  gaze  from  the  blurry  landscape 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  driver. 

“Listen,  pardner,”  he  demanded,  “jes’ 
where  we  headin’  fer?” 

Ahead  of  them  the  highway  seemed  to 
come  to  an  abrupt  end  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  knoll.  The  trees  of  the  knoll 
seemed  to  be  hungrily  rushing  toward 
them.  The  driver  speeded  up  the  car 
before  replying. 

“Lots  o’  places,”  he  ambiguously  an¬ 
swered.  Then,  contemptuously,  asked: 
“Gettin’  scared?” 

“Hell,  nol”  snorted  Tom.  “I  ain’t 
scairt  o’  nothin’.  I’ve  bin  honin’  fer  a 
bit  of  excitement.  An’  the  way  you’re 
bumin’  up  what’s  left  o’  this  here  road,  it 
looks  to  me  like  we’ed  be  meetin’  up 
with  it  pretty  pronto.”  As  if  grabbing  for 
a  saddlehom,  he  instinctively  reached 
forward  when,  on  two  wheels,  the  car 
negotiated  the  sharp  turn. 

The  driver  glanced  scornfully  to  Tom. 

“How  long’ve  you  been  in  Seattle?”  he 

asked. 

“Come  two  weeks  Monday.” 

“Where  you  from?”  The  driver  gave 


his  attenticm  to  his  rear  vision  mirror  as 
they  entered  another  straightaway  stretch 
of  pavement. 

“Montana,”  gasped  Tom,  the  rushing  car 
deflecting  the  wind  as  they  round^  a 
shoulder  of  rock. 

“What  brought  you  to  Seattle?”  There 
was  something  more  pointed  in  the  ques¬ 
tioning.  The  driver’s  voice  betrayed  some¬ 
thing  of  tension.  “Got  folks  here?”  he 
asked,  giving  to  the  words  a  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis. 

Tom  shook  his  head. 

“Nah,”  he  grunted.  “My  folks  lives 
back  East  some’eres.  Montana  starved 
’em  out.  I  stuck  it  out.  Bin  twistin’ 
broncs  fer  diff’rent  outfits.  Las’  place  I 
set  in  was  with  the  Diamond  B.  Know 
the  outfit?” 

“No.”  The  ejaculation  was  sharply 
emphatic.  Again  the  driver  lapsed  into 
moody  silence. 

They  tunicd  from  the  highway  and 
followed  a  dirt  road  running  in  a 
westerly  direction  and  forming  a 
right  angle  with  the  main  highway. 
Fringed  by  sapling  alders  that  seemed  to 
rush  toward  the  rapidly  moving  car  in  a 
veritable  shower  of  new  foliage,  the  road 
appeared  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  crest 
of  a  distant  hill. 

As  the  car  topped  the  hill,  a  flash  of 
silver  was  visible  through  the  aisle  of  trees 
lining  the  road  ahead — Puget  Sound. 

They  reached  a  road  intersection.  The 
driver  turned  northerly  and  followed  a 
little  traveled  road  for  a  distance.  He 
drove  slowly  because  of  the  road’s  being 
puncheoned  and  exceedingly  rough.  At  a 
forking  in  this  makeshift  road  he  turned 
toward  the  Sound,  coming  finally  to  a  place 
where  the  road  widened  and  ended 
abruptly  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  Standing 
alongside  of  the  wider  portion  of  the  road, 
its  wheels  resting  deep  in  a  thick  growth 
of  matted  salal  bushes  and  ferns,  was  the 
landau  that  Tom  had  first  seen  on  Occiden¬ 
tal  Avenue.  The  landau  was  unoccupied, 
headed  away  from  the  cliff,  and  apparently 
ready  for  instant  departure. 

Paying  no  more  attention  to  the  landau 
than  caution  required  in  the  limited  turn¬ 
ing  space,  the  driver,  after  a  series  of 
jerky  backings  and  twistings,  swung  his 
car  around  and  headed  it  buk  along  the 
road.  He  stopped  the  car  in  the  nuun 
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roadway,  allowing  the  engine  to  idle. 
GrufBy  ordering  Tom  to  remain  in  the  car, 
he  leaped  to  the  road  and  plunged  into  a 
thicket  of  spiraea  bushes  that  bordered  the 
roadway  on  the  north. 

A  quiver  of  apprehension  sent  a  warm* 
ing  glow  along  Toni’s  spine.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  far  from  being  frightened.  He 
enjo3red  the  thrill  of  the  uncertain  waiting. 
He  greedily  opened  and  closed  his  big, 
horn  calloused  hands.  Here,  he  felt,  was 
promise  of  something  worth  while.  Almost 
anything  might  happen.  He  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  developments. 

Then,  growing  impatient  and  recalling 
the  gruff  ness  that  had  marked  the  driver’s 
order  that  he  remain  in  the  car,  Tom 
stepped  out  on  the  roadway.  He  stretched 
leisurely,  yawned  comfortably,  and  walked 
to  the  e^e  of  the  cliff. 

From  there,  he  could  see  a  broad 
meadow  which  extended  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  below  him  to  the  Sound.  Several 
horses  seemed  knee  deep  in  the  meadow 
growth,  only  their  bodies  being  visible  from 
the  height  on  which  Tom  was  stationed. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  meadow  was  a 
small,  squat,  frame  cottage.  Farther  on 
stood  a  large  bam  and  two  or  three  smaller 
outbuildings.  To  the  south  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  cluster  of  houses. 

Something  stirred  deep  down  inside  of 
Tom.  He  had  often  dreamt  of  a  place  as 
beautiful  as  this. 

He  was  abruptly  startled  out  of 
his  reverie  by  a  hand  that  roughly 
cau^t  his  arm  and  pulled  him 
backward  before  he  could  turn  to  inquire 
its  purpose. 

“What  the  hell?”  he  demanded,  angrily 
swinging  around. 

“Get  back  from  there,”  a  surly  voice 
ordered.  The  man  who  had  spoken  was 
stepping  backward  a  ptace  or  two  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  He  was  huge.  He  sug¬ 
gested  something  apelike  as  he  stood  with 
slouching  shoulders;  his  hands,  big  and 
meaty,  dangling  well  in  front  of  his  knees. 
His  prognathous  jaw  was  thrust  belliger¬ 
ently  forward.  From  under  beetling  brows 
darkly  smoldering  eyes  peered  out  between 
puffy,  narrowed  lids.  He  seemed  poised  as 
if  to  spring.  There  was,  in  his  crouching 
attitude,  something  sinister,  something 
terrible. 

Tom  immediately  recognized  him  as  the 


man  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  back  of  tbe| 
landau. 

“Come  away  from  there,  I  tell  you,"] 
the  big  man  growled. 

“Try  an’  make  me,”  Twn  snarlei 
“What’s  the  big  idea  of  jerkin’  me  around 
like  that?” 

“Keep  away  from  the  edge  of  the  difi 
till  I  get  throu^  talkin’  with  you.”  In 
the  man’s  voice  was  something  between  a 
plea  and  a  growl.  “I’ve  got  a  proposition 
to  make  to  you.” 

“Then,”  Tom  barked  back,  “make  it 
like  you  was  makin’  it  to  a  white  man." 
He  stepped  lightly  away  from  the  cliS 
edge.  “An’  don’t  look  so  damned  grumpy," 
he  continued.  His  blue  eyes  blazed  as  ht 
awaited  some  reply.  “Who  the  hell  did 
you  think  you’re  talkin’  to — a  sheep 
herder?”  He  sniffed  contemptuously. 
“You  ain’t  scarin’  nobody.” 

“That’ll  do,”  the  man  interrupted 
Then,  apparently  striving  to  modulate  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  he  added,  “There’s  fifty 
dollars  in  it  for  you  if  you  do  as  I  say." 

“I  won’t  do  it  fer  fifty,”  Tom  growled 

“How  the  hell  do  you  know  you  won’t?” 
The  man’s  body  swayed  forward.  He  gave 
the  impression  that  if  he  moved  farther, 
it  would  be  by  springing  on  his  knuckles. 
“You  don’t  even  know  what  I  want  done.” 

“  ’Cause  anything  you’d  ask  a  man  to  do 
is  worth  more  money.  Jes’  to  haf’ta  look 
at  your  ugly  mug  is  worth  more’n  that." 

“How  much  do  you  want?” 

“What’s  your  scheme?” 

“You’ve  seen  that  cottage  down  there  on 
the  fiat,”  the  man  said  quizzically. 

Tom  nodded. 

“There’s  an  old  cattleman  living  down 
there.” 

“The  hell!”  exclaimed  Tom,  his  expres¬ 
sion  brightening  and  his  blue  eyes  showing 
less  of  the  steely  glint.  “What  the  hell’s 
he  doin’  in  this  part  o’  the  country?” 

“Runnin’  a  home  for  busted-down 
horses,  I  guess,”  the  man  answered  sneer- 
ingly.  “He’s  got  a  bunch  of  old  nags  that 
he’s  babyin’  along  like  a  prize  race  string.” 

Tom  laughed. 

“Pensioned  off  his  remuda,  eh?  Srtap 
into  it,”  he  chuckled,  “an’  git  your  propo¬ 
sition  off’n  your  chest.  I’m  ramblin’  down 
pronto  an’  sayin’  howdy  to  this  ol’  captain.” 

“I  want  him  out  of  there  tonight,”  the 
man  advised  abruptly. 

“Want  him  out  of  there?”  Tom  asked 
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I  dazedly.  “J®s’  what  do  you  mean,  huh?” 
ii  “Exactly  what  I  said,”  the  man  answered 
I  tersely.  “I  want  him  out  of  that  cottage 
when  it  gets  dark,  and  I  want  him  kept  out 
!  of  there  untU  I’m  ready  to  have  him  come 
back.” 

“An’  how  long  will  that  be?” 

“Until  midni^t,”  the  man  said  bruskly. 
Then,  more  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
'“Maybe  later.” 

Tom  frowningly  shook  his  head. 

“l^at’s  the  big  idea?”  he  demanded. 
“What  are  you  plannin’  on  doin’?  An’ 
how  will  the  ol’  captain’s  bein’  in  the 
shack  snarl  up  your  nighthawkin’?” 

The  man  held  up  a  restraining  hand. 

“Do  you  want  the  job?”  he  parried. 
“And  the  fifty  dollars?” 

“I  don’t  even  know  what  I’m  s’posed  to 
do  fer  the  said  fifty,”  Tom  said  hesitantly. 

;  “This  ol’  captain  don’t  git  hurt,  does  he, 
i  nor  nothin’  like  that?” 
j  “Hell,  no!”  The  man  shrugged  his 
I  shoulders.  “All  you  do,”  he  said  throatily, 

;  “is  to  walk  with  him  to  Oak  Landing.  And 
j  you  keep  him  there  until  I’ve  finished  a  bit 
!  of  business  I’ve  got  on  tonight.  And,” 
he  added  menacingly,  “you  keep  your 
mouth  shut,” 

“Where’s  Oak  Landing?” 

.“That’s  the  town  you  see  off  to  the 
!  south.”  The  man  pointed  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  roof  tops  showing  above 
the  trees.  He  restlessly  shifted  his  gross 
bulk  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  impatiently 
awaiting  Tom’s  decision. 

I  “I  cain’t  see  nothin’  wrong  with  it,  pard- 
ner,”  Tom  said  after  carefully  deliberating 
J  upon  the  matter.  “I  got  it  figger’d  out 
I  you’re  wantin’  to  land  somethin’  on  that 
j  beach  down  there.  But,”  he  hastily  added, 
j  “that  ain’t  none  o’  my  funeral.  I’ll  ride 
j  herd  on  this  ol’  captain,”  he  concluded  in 
I  a  hard,  dry  voice,  “fer  a  hundred  dollars.” 
!  “I’ll  pay  you  seventy-five;  no  more,” 
I  the  man  said. 

'  Tom  shook  his  head, 

I  “All  right,  damn  it.  I’ll  make  it  a  hun- 
:  dred.”  He  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his 
[  pocket,  peeled  off  a  couple  of  twenties  and 
I  a  ten  and  handed  them  to  Tom. 

“This  ain’t  a  hundred,”  Tom  said,  scorn- 
1  fully  offering  a  return  of  the  money. 

The  man  grudgingly  cotmted  off  other 
i  bills  and  pas^  them  over. 

“I  was  aiming  to  pay  you  the  balance 
;  later,”  he  said. 
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Tom  grinningly  pocketed  the  currency, 
cramming  it  deep  in  a  pocket  of  his  pants. 

“Cash  down,”  he  laughed.  “Now  how 
do  I  go  about  ridin’  herd  on  the  old  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  barnyard?” 

“Now  listen  1”  There  was  a  tenseness 
in  the  man’s  voice.  “You  go  on  down  the 
trail  to  the  cottage.  I’ll  show  you  the 
trail  in  a  minute.  Tell  this  old-timer 
you’re  lookin’  for  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Bardgren.  They  used  to  live  back  here  a- 
piece.  They’ve  moved  away.” 

“Yeah,”  Tom  quizzically  interrupted. 
“An’  what  am  I  wantin’  o’  these  Bard- 
grens?” 

“That’s  up  to  you,”  the  man  snarled. 
“Make  up  a  story.” 

“Oh,”  Tom  laughed.  “Tha’s  easy.” 

“I’m  figuring  this  old  codger  will  ask 
you  to  stay  all  night.  He  lives  alone  down 
there,  and  he  probably  gets  lonesome.” 

“Tha’s  reasonable  enuff.”  Tom  tilted  his 
sombrero  forwardand  thoughtfully  scratched 
the  back  of  his  head.  “What’s  this  hombre’s 
name — this  captain  o’  the  barnyard?” 

“Compton.” 

“Never  heard  tell  of  ’im,”  Tom  mused. 

The  man  leaned  eagerly  forward. 

“He  was  mixed  up  in  a  Wyoming 
killing,”  he  said  in  a  throaty  whisper.  He 
hurri^ly  drew  back  as  if  striving  for  a 
better  vantage  point  from  which  to  watch 
Tom’s  reaction  to. this  information. 

“I  ain’t  never  rode  in  Wyoming,”  Tom 
said,  carelessly  indifferent  to  the  informa¬ 
tion.  “What’s  this  Bardgren’s  first  name?” 

“Andrew.” 

“Thanks.  Now  s’posin’  this  ol’  captain 
ain’t  honin’  fer  a  trip  to  Oak  Landing. 
What  then?” 

“Now,”  the  man  urged,  “listen  close. 
Along  about  dark — the  tide  will  be  in  then 
— you’re  supposed  to  meet  a  friend  in  Oak 
Landing.” 

“Who’s  this  said  friend?” 

“The  man  who  drove  you  out  here  will 
be  at  the  pool  ro<Mn  in  Oak  Landing  at 
nine  o’clock.” 

“What’s  the  tide  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Why,”  the  man  stanunered  slightly. 
“Uhl  Why!  Oh,  yes!  You’ll  not  1^ 
able  to  walk  along  the  beach.  I’m  figur¬ 
ing  this  old  codger  will  offer  to  walk  with 
you  through  the  woods.  You  insist  on  it. 
Tell  him  you  don’t  savvy  the  woods.  If 
he  goes  with  you,  suggest  a  lil  poker  game 
at  the  pool  room.” 
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“Who  all  sits  in  the  game?”  Tom  asked. 

“Your  friend — the  chap  who  drove 
you  out  here — for  one.  There’ll  be  others 
hanging  around.”  The  man  caught  the 
frowning  gleam  in  Tom’s  eyes.  “Oh,”  he 
hurriedly  explained,  “the  game  will  be  on 
the  level.  And  now  listen.  If  he  starts 
out  with  his  gun — he’s  got  a  gun  with  a 
barrel  as  big  as  a  spoke  in  thaf  wheel 
there — ^you  kid  him  out  of  carrying  it.” 

“Nope!.”  Tom  shook  his  head.  “I  ain’t 
tellin’  nobody  shall  they  carry  their  shootin’ 
iron  or  not.” 

Clearly  nonplused  by  Tom’s  emphatic 
attitude,  the  man  stood  irresolutely  shift¬ 
ing  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
There  was  in  the  movement  something  of  a 
suggestion  of  getting  poised  for  a  forward 
lunge  or  of  building  up  momentum  to 
make  the  lunge  all  destructive.  Finally, 
after  a  long  pause,  he  said: 

“Do  I  have  to  tell  you  we’re  landing 
something  on  the  beach  tonight?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  me  nothing,” 
Tom  replied,  enunciating  his  words  with 
more  than  usual  care.  “You  an’  me  has 
struck  a  bargain.  I’m  to  walk  with  this 
or  barnyard  captain  to  Oak  Landing.  I’m 
to  keep  him  there  till — sayl  ”  Tom  suddenly 
paused.  “How  do  I  know  when  you’ve 
finished  this  said  bit  o’  business  you’re 
plannin’  on?” 

“That’s  just  what  I’m  ^tting  to.”  A 
fleeting  expression  of  relief  crossed  the 
man’s  darkly  scowling  face.  For  a  brief 
moment  it  hovered,  then  gave  place  to 
another  scowl.  “Your  friend — the  chap 
over  there — will  have  a  speed  boat  at  the 
dock  in  Oak  Landing.  When  he  tells  you 
it’s  time  to  go,  you  beat  it  with  him.” 

“Nope!  Not  till  I  sees  the  ol’  captain 
safe  at  the  home  ranch.” 

The  man’s  face  grew  purple  with  illy 
suppressed  rage. 

“Damn  you  and  your  captain!”  he 
cursed.  He  sputteringly  stammered  some¬ 
thing  about  seeing  Tom  in  hell,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  something  resembling  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  return  of  the  hundred  dollars. 
Then  suddenly  he  grew  calmer. 

“That’s  all  right.  That’s  all  right.  You 
can  see  him  home,  and  may  he  kiss  you 
goodnight.”  He  laughed  evilly  as  Tom’s 
face  b^oke  into  a  wide  grin.  “I  don’t 
want  him  busting  in  on  me  with  that  big 
cannon  of  his.  That’s  why  I  told  you  to 
kid  him  out  of  carrying  it.  If  he  finds  me 


on  his  beach,  I  want  time  to  make  a  get¬ 
away.  Have  you  got  a  gun?”  he  inter¬ 
jected  somewhat  anxiously. 

“Nah!  I  had  to  hock  my  gun  to  git 
eatin’  money.” 

“Then  be  a  good  fellow,”  the  mai 
pleaded.  “See  that  he  leaves  his  gun  at 
home.” 

“We-ell,”  Tom  drawled,  “I’ll  do  my 
best.”  He  thoughtfully  rubbed  his  stubbly 
chin.  “An’  if  this  ol’-timer  don’t  suggest 
my  bunkin’  in  the  ^lack - ” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  the  man  in¬ 
terrupted.  “Your  friend  will  take  you 
back  to  Seattle  in  the  speed  boat.  There’D 
be  plenty  to  drink  aboard  the  boat  when 
you  pull  out.  And  he’ll  throw  a  real  party 
for  you  when  you  hit  Seattle.  He  knows 
’em  all,  if  you  make  me.” 

Tom’s  eyes  glistened.  Then,  slowly, 
they  narrowed  down  to  fiery  pin  points. 

“Nope,”  he  growled.  “I  set  in  with 
one  bunch  in  Seattle.  The  hombre  what 
rode  circle  on  me  that  night  was  goin’  to 
show  ’em  ail  to  me — light  an’  dark. 
Nope!”  His  head  shook  in  a  gesture  ol 
fin^ity.  “I  didn’t  know  nothin’  till  the 
next  afternoon.  I’m  offen  the  likker  an’ 
I’m  not  hankerin’  fer  no  wimmin.” 

“This  will  be  different.  They — ”  The 
man  suddenly  checked  himself. 

“Yeah!”  Tom  coldly  studied  the  man’s 
face.  The  conviction  was  somehow  forced 
upon  him  that  this  man  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  being  drugged 
and  robbed  during  his  first  evening  in 
Seattle.  Then,  in  a  flash,  he  sensed  the 
possible  cormection  between  the  earlier 
invitation  to  visit  the  speakeasy  and  the 
proposition  this  man  was  now  making  to 
him — a  proposition  acceptable  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  straitened  financial  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was,  by  now,  convinced  that 
the  man  who  stood  before  him  was  a  rum 
runner.  These  rum  runrrers,  he  thought, 
certainly  planned  their  campaigns  most 
thoroughly.  His  only  reaction  to  his  corr- 
cluaons  was  a  regret  that  he  hadn’t  held 
out  for  more  money.  He  concluded  that 
there  must  be  a  fortune  in  a  cargo  of 
whisky.  He  would,  he  decided,  see  what 
could  be  done  about  getting  something 
more  for  himself. 

“I’ll  show  you  the  trail,”  the  man  said 
abruptly. 

Tom  walked  dazedly  through  the  spi¬ 
raea  thicket  to  a  point  where  a  clearly 
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defined  trail  led  down  toward  the  lower 
bMich. 

“Don’t  forget  what  I’ve  told  you,” 
urged  the  man  as  he  turned  to  go  back 
through  the  thicket  to  where  the  cars  were 
standing.  “And  don’t  forget  that  you’ve 
got  a  hundred  dollars  in  your  pocket  that 
belongs  to  me  if  you  don’t  make  good.” 

As  Tom  started  down  the  trail,  he  heard 
the  man  mutter: 

“And  be  damn  sure  I’ll  somehow  get 
it  back  if  you  don’t  come  through.” 

IGNORING  the  switchbacks  along  the 
trail  on  the  steep  hillside,  Tom  slid 
down  the  almost  precipitous  gravelly 
cliff,  reached  the  timbered  bench,  and 
worked  his  way  through  a  tangle  of  under¬ 
growth  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow.  As  he 
CTOssed  the  meadow,  the  sleek,  overly  fat 
horses,  all  branded  Circle  C,  looked  up 
inquiringly  at  him.  One  roan  gelding 
insisted  on  following  him  to  the  cottage. 

As  Tom  reached  out  his  hand  to  knock 
on  the  back  door  of  the  cottage,  the  door 
seemed  to  fall  away  from  him  as  it  was 
abruptly  pulled  r^n  by  a  grizzled,  stoop 
shouldered,  elderly  man  who  surlily  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  was  wanted.  The 
sudden,  almost  uncanny  opening  of  the 
door  and  the  man’s  grouchy  mannw  con¬ 
fused  Tom.  He  found  it  less  easy  than 
he  had  imagined  to  speak  the  little  piece 
he  had  fram^  in  his  mind  as  he  approached 
the  cottage.  Finally  he  blurted  out: 

“Are  you  Andy  Bardgren?” 

The  man’s  hard,  suspicious  expression 
perceptibly  softened.  He  was  critically 
studying  Tom’s  attire.  A  faint  glimmer 
of  approval  showed  in  his  eyes. 

“What  do  you  want  o’  Bardgren?”  he 
asked. 

“He  owns  some  grazin’  land  on  the 
Greenrock  range  in  Montana,”  answered 
Tom.  “I’m  tryin’  to  locate  ’im  so’s  to 
buy  his  land.” 

“Then  you  know  I  ain’t  Bardgren,  don’t 
ye?”  the  man  chuckled.  “An’  I  think 
yo’re  a  damned  liar,  to  boot.”  He  watched, 
with  unconcealed  joy,  Tom’s  utter  con¬ 
fusion.  “Where  you  bin  ridin’?”  he 
chuckled.  “You  shore  ain’t  lookin’  to  set 
in  with  no  outfits  round  about  here  no- 
wheres,  be  you?”  he  demanded.  He  pug- 
naciou^y  stuck  a  square  chin  toward  Tom. 
The  muscles  of  his  scrawny  neck  were 
pulled  taut. 


“Ain’t  you  got  no  store  clothes?”  he 
snarlingly  concluded  as  he  made  a  motion 
as  if  to  close  the  door. 

“Calm  yourself,”  soothingly  replied 
Tom.  “An’  don’t  git  person^.  I  jes’ 
pulled  out  o’  the  Diamond  B,  where  I’ve 
bin  top  hand  bronc  twister  fer  goin’  on 
four  seasons.  I  ain’t  aimin’  to  set  in  no- 
where’s  whiles’t  I’ve  got  so’thin’  in  my 
pocket.  An’  as  fer  my  clothes.  I’ll  wear 
a  Indian  blanket  if  I  chooses,  an’  no 
apology  to  you  nor  nobody  else.  An’ 
I’ll  say  this  in  leavin’.”  Tom  took  a  step 
or  two  back  from  the  doorway.  “If  yore 
name’s  Bardgren — an’  I  don’t  know,  nor 
I  don’t  give  a  damn  whether  it  is  or  not — 
I’m  tellin’  you  that  you’re  meaner’n  any 
badger  I  ever  see,  an’  what’s  more,  you  an’ 
me  ain’t  doin’  no  business  together  at  all.” 

The  old  man  leaned  back  and  roared 
boisterously. 

“Come  on  in,”  he  laughed,  “an’  set  a 
while.”  Tears  were  glistening  in  his  gray 
eyes.  “Ill  tell  you,  pilgrim,”  he  chuckled. 
“I  figger’d  you  was  one  of  the  booze  run¬ 
ners  that’s  everlastin’ly  wantin’  to  run 
booze  in  on  my  beach.  I  ain’t  Bardgren, 
an’  I  ain’t  callin’  you  no  liar  nor  nothin’ 
like  that.  My  name’s  Compton.  Circle 
C  was  my  ol’  brand.”  He  pointed  toward 
a  wall  in  the  dim  interior  of  the  cottage. 
“Tha’s  my  ol’  iron  hangin’  there  on  that 
peg.”  He  seemed  on  the  point  of  waxing 
garrulous.  “Yessir,  pilgrim,  the  Circle  C. 
My  range  was  from  the  Rattlesnake  Buttes 
to  the  Greasewood  Bottoms.” 

As  Tom  entered  the  cottage,  Compton 
rambled  on: 

“Poor  ol’  Andy  Bardgren ’s  dropped  out 
o’  sight.  He  was  a  wuthless  cuss,  Andy 
was.  I  don’t  think  he  ever  owned  nothin’ 
nowheres.  Seems  like  he  got  into  some 
mess  with  the  booze  runners.  I  ain’t  seen 
him  fer  goin’  on  a  month.  I  think  he  set 
in  with  the  runners  an’  skipped  out.  Sit 
down,  pilgrim,”  he  urged.  “Take  a  load 
offen  yore  boots.” 

Tom  took  the  proffered  chair.  He 
studied  the  furnishings  of  the  single  room 
of  the  cottage.  With  eager  interest  he 
noted  the  articles  hanging  from  pegs  on  the 
walls  or  strewn  about  in  the  comers.  He 
could  almost  believe  that  he  had  been 
transported  back  to  the  tiny  room  of  the 
foreman’s  cottage  on  the  Diamond  B. 
Everywhere  were  evidences  of  Compton’s 
old  (^ling  and  of  his  love  for  the  things 
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which  have  to  do  with  horses  and  riding. 
C(^ed  ropes  hung  from  pegs.  Chaps,  hol¬ 
sters,  and  tapaderos  hung  from  other  pegs. 
On  the  t(^  of  a  small  dresser  in  a  near-by 
comer  lay  a  pair  of  worn,  horsehide  gaunt¬ 
lets  with  the  design  of  the  Circle  C  worked 
in  a  fancy  silk  scroll  on  the  fringed  cuff. 

What  most  intrigued  Tom  was  a  six- 
shooter  that  lay  on  a  table.  A  box  of  cart¬ 
ridges  lay  near  the  gun.  Oiled  rags,  an  oil 
can,  and  a  screw  driver,  together  with  a 
half  dozen  loose  cartridges,  were  scattered 
about  on  the  table.  It  was  evident  that 
Compton  had  been  cleaning  and  oiling  the 
gun  when  interrupted  by  Tom’s  step  on  the 
loose  gravel  of  the  path  leading  to  the  door. 

Apparently  noticing  Tom’s  interest  in 
the  gun,  and  breaking  in  somewhat 
abruptly  on  his  flow  of  inconsequential 
chatter,  Compton  said: 

“I’ve  jes’  played  hell  with  my  ol’  can¬ 
non.” 

“How’s  that?”  asked  Tom.  He  rose 
from  the  chair  and  walked  to  the  table.  He 
picked  up  the  heavy  gun,  balanced  it  in 
his  hand,  and  critically  studied  it.  “Looks 
fit  enough  to  me,”  he  said. 

The  gun,  a  Colt’s  Frontier,  was  an  old- 
timer  with  a  barrel  fully  eight  inches  long, 
and  seemed  in  perfect  condition.  Tom 
carefully  examined  it,  tested  each  working 
part,  and  laid  it  back  on  the  table. 

Compton  reached  for  the  gun. 

“Look-a  here,”  he  said.  He  pointed  to 
the  firing  pin  as  he  pulled  the  hammer 
back.  Tie  point  of  the  firing  pin  was 
faintly  blunted,  presenting,  on  close  ex¬ 
amination,  a  silvered  appearance.  “The 
danged  metal’s  crystallized,”  continued 
Compton.  “I  sheared  off  the  end  o’  the 
firing  pin  with  the  cylinder.” 

“Won’t  she  shoot?”  asked  Tom. 

Compton  sadly  shook  his  head.  He  held 
the  gun  against  the  light  after  letting  the 
hammer  down.  Only  the  tiniest  fragment 
of  the  broken  firing  pin,  like  the  extreme 
tip  of  a  needle  point,  showed  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  frame. 

“Not  till.  I  git  me  a  new  hammer,  she 
won’t,”  he  said.  “The  pin  don’t  connect 
with  the  cap.” 

“Oh,  well,”  Tom  said  consolingly,  truly 
ifleased  that  this  phase  of  his  mission  was 
so  conveniently  t^en  care  of,  “vHiat’s  the 
diff’rence?  You  don’t  have  no  need  fer  a 
gun  round  these  parts.” 

“No?”  queried  Compton.  His  gray 


eyes  glittered  menacingly.  “But  I’m  cal. 
c’latin’  to  have  need  o’  tl^  ol’  cannon  some 
day  soon.” 

“Yeah,”  drawled  Tom.  Then,  with  in- 
creasing  interest,  “How’s  that?” 

“Oh,  jes’  tre^>assers,  tha’s  all,”  Comp¬ 
ton  answered  ambiguously. 

“Trespassers,  humph  1”  growled  Tom. 
“Tha’s  all  I’ve  bin  seein’  all  day.  ‘No 
trespassin’  signs.  We  rode  fer  miles  along 
a  road  tha’s  bordered  by  woods,  an’  durn 
near  every  tree  had  a  sign  on  it.  ‘No  Tres¬ 
passing’.  I’m  sick  of  it.” 

“You’d  be  a  damned  sight  sicker  if  you 
owned  beach  property,”  Compton  growled. 

“How’s  that?” 

“Booze  ruimers.” 

“Havin’  trouble  with  ’em?” 

“Troublel”  snorted  Compton.  “I  shore 
had  plenty  till  I  had  the  telephone  mo 
down  here.  An’  last  fall,”  he  chuckled,  “1 
phoned  the  Fed’ral  officers  jes’  as  Thagder 
was  unloadin’  a  cargo  o’  booze,  an’  they 
scooped  up  Thagler’s  whole  crew.”  He 
laughed  a  dry,  cackling  laugh  as  the  mem 
ory  of  his  coup  convulsed  him. 

Tom  leaned  eagerly  forward. 

“What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  Thag 
ler?”  he  asked. 

“I  never  seen  ’im,”  answered  Compton. 
“I  heard  ’em  unloa^n’  their  stuff  on  the 
beach  an’  I  phoned  Wilkinson,  the  Fed’ral 
chief.  He  caught  ’em  as  they  was  cornin’ 
into  th’  highway  with  their  booze  loaded 
in  a  train  o’  trucks.  I  see  by  the  papers 
it  was  Thagler  they  caught.  It  seems 
Thagler  was  the  big  fellow  in  the  rum 
runnin’.  He  used  to  be  a  prize  fighter,  so 
the  paper  said.” 

“Did  he  go  to  jail?” 

“Did  he?”  chortled  Compton.  “Did 
he?”  Compton  leaned  back  and  laughed 
joyfully.  “He  got  a  year  on  the  Island 
an’  a  ten  thousan’  dollar  fine.” 

“I  wouldn’t  ’a’  did  that,”  Tom  said  re¬ 
provingly. 

“I  don’t  give  a  damn  what  you’d  ’a’ 
did,”  shouted  Compton.  “This  is  my  prop¬ 
erty.  I  own  the  beach  an’  I  own  the  tide 
lands.” 

“What’ve  you  got  ag’in  likker?”  Tom 
hurriedly  asked. 

“Nothin’!  Not  a  damn  thing  I  But 
when  they  go  runnin’  their  trucks  acrosst 
the  meadow  at  night,  it  scares  the  bosses. 
Them’s  the  last  o’  the  Circle  C  bosses,  an’ 
while  there’s  one  o’  them  left,  they  ain’t 
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t^a’  to  be  stampeded  at  ni|^  bjr  a  lot 
0’  roarin’  likker  trucks.  Th^  was  put 
here  to  dream  o’  the  days  on  th’  range,  an’ 
to  be  where  they  could  see  plenty  o’  water — 
which  was  damn’d  scarce  on  our  range — an’ 

I  ain’t  intendin’  to  let  nothin’  spoil  their 
fun.” 

Tom  guiltily  felt  of  the  crumpled  cur¬ 
rency  in  his  pocket.  He  looked  out  the 
back  window,  through  whkh  he  could  see 
the  roan  gelding  dozing  lazily  in  the  shade 
cast  by  the  cottage.  The  old  gelding  had 
one  ear  pricked  up  as  if  eavesdropping. 
To  relieve  his  growing  embarrassment,  he 
groped  about  for  something  to  say. 

“.\n’  you’re  expectin’  trouble  from  Thag- 
ler,”  he  said.  “Sort  o’  figgerin’  he’ll  try 
an’  git  even  when  he  gits  out  o’  the  pen?” 

“Not  exactly  that,”  G>mptoa  answered, 
“but  jes’  about.  The  las’  time  I  see  Andy 
Bardgren,  he  tells  me  that  Thagler  is  plan- 
nin’  to  celebrate  his  gittin’  out  by  runnin’ 
in  the  biggest  load  o’  booze  that’s  ever  bin 
brought  down  through  the  Straits.  An’ 
Wilkinson  dropped  in  on  me  one  day  dur- 
in’  th’  winter,  an’  he  tol’  me  he’s  lookin’ 
to  me  to  keep  my  beach  clean.” 

“Clean?” 

“Yeah!  To  keep  the  runners  fr’m  land¬ 
in’  here.  It’s  the  dnly  stretch  o’  beach 
wkre  they  kin  come  dose  in  durin’  high 
tide.  There’s  deep  water  jes’  a  short  ways 
out.” 

“An’  you’re  watchin’  ’em,  eh?”  chuckled 
Tom. 

“I  shore  am.  I  used  to  run  down  to 
Oak  Landing  once’t  or  twice  a  month  an’ 
play  poker,  but  Tve  bin  stickin’  close  to 

home.” 

“\\'hen  do  you  figger  Thagler  will  be 
out?” 

“Damn’  if  I  know!  I  ain’t  woiryin’ 
none.” 

“Ain’t  you  afraid  o’  Thagler?  Ain’t 
you  scairt  he’ll  maybe  plug  you?” 

“Hell,  no!  Wilkinson  tol’  me  that  if 
anything  happened  to  me,  they’d  hang 
Thagler  jes’  on  suspicion,  an’  he  says  he 
tol’  Thayer  the  same  thiirg  after  the  trial. 
Thagler  knows  I  was  the  one  that  give  the 
tip  to  Wilkinson,  an’  tha’s  ^y  he  sent 
Andy  Bardgren  to  me  to  tell  about  the  big 
load  he  was  figgerin’  on  landin’  on  my 
beach.” 

“Did  Bardgren  know  Thagler?” 

“Shore  he  knew  ’im.  But  Bardgren 
Gked  me,  even  if  1  did  tell  ’im  he  was  do 


'count,  an’  th’  las’  time  I  see  ’im  he  seemed 
<  worried  an’  he  tol’  me  he  was  goin’  to  jine 
up  with  me.  1  ain’t  seen  ’im  since.” 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  recalling  the  ruse  he 
had  employed  when  first  meeting  Compton, 
“1  guess  there  ain’t  much  chance  o’  my  run¬ 
nin’  across’t  this  man  Bardgren.  Ill  be 
hittin’  the  trail.” 

“If  I  see  Andy,  Ill  tdl  ’im  you  was  ask¬ 
in’  fer  ’im,  but  I  guess  there  ain’t  much 
chance  o’  my  seein’  ’im,”  Compton  said, 
laboriously  rising  to  his  feet.  “My  kid¬ 
neys,”  he  explained  as  he  noted  that  Tom 
was  sympathetically  watching  his  painful 
efforts.  “Too  much  ridin’.”  He  again 
picked  up  the  thread  of  his  earlier  remark. 
“I  guess  Andy  Bardgren’s  done  fer.  They 
was  whisperin’  aroun’  the  pool  room  down 
at  Oak  Landin’  that  Andy’s  bin  took  fer 
a  ride  in  a  speed  boat.” 

“A  ride  in  a  speed  boat,”  Tom  gasped. 
“How  could  that  hurt  ’im?  Did  he  ^t 
wrecked?” 

“Oh,”  calmly  answered  Compton,  “tha’s 
jes’  a  sayin’.  When  Thagler  gits  through 
with  a  man,  they  say,  ‘He  took  ’im  ridin’  in 
a  ^)eed  boat’.”  Compton  slumped  limi^y 
down  into  a  cushioned  rocker.  The  sharply 
etched  lines  of  his  face  betrayed  the  pain 
from  which  he  suffered. 

Suddenly  all  of  Tom’s  sympathies  were 
aroused.  There  was  something  so  helpless 
in  the  old  man’s  gesture  as  his  hand 
dropped  weakly  toward  the  floor;  some- 
'  thing  so  appealing  in  the  entire  situation — 
the  cottage  with  its  pathetic  collection  of 
riding  and  range  ptaraphernalia,  the  worn 
out  range  horses  fattening  in  the  meadow 
•^--that  his  heart  went  unrestrainedly  out 
to  Compton. 

“Have  you  had  your  dinner?”  he  asked. 

Compton  shodc  his  head. 

Tom  st^>ped  toward  a  tiny  cupboard. 

“I’ll  fix  you  up  some  real  bait,”  he 
laughed.  “Something  that  will  make  you 
thi^  you’re  grazin’  off  th’  end  board  of  a 
pie  wagon.” 

As  Tom  busied  himsdf  with  preparations 
for  the  meal  which  must  combine  dinner 
with  supper,  it  being  late  afternoon,  he 
hummed  an  old  tune. 

Compton  gropingly  strove  to  attune  his 
voice  to  Tom’s.  Presently  they  were  lustily 
singing: 

**Run  m  your  pony  closer  on'  VU  tell  to 
you  tho  tele 
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Of  Utah  Carl,  my  pardner,  an*  our  las* 
ride  on  the  trail; 

*Mid  the  sagebrush  an*  the  mesquite  of 
Mexico’s  fair  land.” 

“Hey,”  yelled  Compton.  “That  sh’d 
be,  ‘Mid  the  sagebrush  an’  the  greasewood 
o’  fair  Wyomin’s  land.’  ” 

“A’right,”  laughed  Tom,  “le’s  go.” 

“W here  the  cattle  roam  in  thousands,  an* 
of  many  a  herd  an*  brand, 

There’s  a  grave  without  a  headstone,  an 
without  a  date  nor  name. 

There  lies  my  pardner,  sleepin*  in  the  land 
from  which  /  came.” 

“Boy,  howdy  1”  yelled  Compton. 

yiS  THE  evening  shadows  lengthened, 
Tom  was  on  the  verge,  several 
1  V.  times,  of  telling  Compton  the  truth 
concerning  the  imusual  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  cottage.  Compton 
seemed  so  happy,  however,  to  have  him  as 
a  guest  that  Tom  was  loath  to  betray  his 
real  mission.  Gradually  there  came  to  him 
a  feeling  that  he  would  be  doing  the  old 
man  a  real  favor  through  taking  him  to 
Oak  Landing  and  allowing  Thagler — if  it 
should  be  true,  as  he  surmised,  that  Thag¬ 
ler  was  the  man  who  had  made  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  him — ^to  load  his  trucks  on  Comp¬ 
ton’s  beach  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  in  the  big  cargo  of  liquor  he  had 
threatened  to  bring  in. 

The  man  had  ^own  no  disposition  to 
injure  Compton.  He  had  made  it  em- 
I^atically  clear  that  he  wanted  the  affair 
carried  through  without  any  shooting. 
Landing  this  one  cargo  might  serve  to  al¬ 
leviate  Thagler’s  bitterness  to  Compton 
and  make  things  easier  for  Compton  in  the 
future.  It  should  be  an  easy  matter,  he 
figured,  to  lose  the  hundred  dollars  to 
Compton  in  a  poker  game  at  Oak  Land¬ 
ing.  Everything  seemed  absurdly  simple. 
Such  fright  as  the  horses  might  experience 
when  the  trucks  rolled  down  to  the  beach 
would  be  quickly  forgotten.  His  conscience 
quit  bothering  him  when  he  had  devised  a 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  himdred  dollars 
that  had  lain  like  «  leaden  weight  in  his 
pocket. 

They  were  sitting  near  a  front  window 
of  the  room  which  served  as  kitchen,  liv- 


ually  dropping  from  sight  behind  the  peab 
of  the  Olympics.  Compton  had  been  rem¬ 
iniscing  on  the  old  days  of  the  range.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  pointed  out  the  window. 

“Look-a  there,”  he  said  feelingly.  “Tha’s 
the  trail  we’ve  all  got  to  take — ^the  trail 
farther  west.  We’ll  all  be  takin’  it  some 
time.” 

For  a  moment,  Tom  did  not  grasp  Comp¬ 
ton’s  meaning,  nor  did  he  particularly  no¬ 
tice  what  Compton  was  excitedly  pointing 
out.  Then,  looking  toward  the  setting  sun, 
he  noticed  the  trail-like  definition  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  beam  of  light  on  the  water.  As  he 
studied  it  more  closely,  he  noticed  myriads 
of  vague,  indefinite  shapes  hurrying  as  if 
crowding  one  another  in  their  haste  to  reach 
the  distant  shore.  He  was  witnessing,  for 
the  first  time,  the  marvelous  beauty  of  a 
Puget  Sound  sunset. 

Compton  caught  his  breath  sharply. 

“See  what  I  mean^”  he  gasped  in  a  half 
whisper.  “See  the  ripples?  Don’t  they 
look  like  millions  o’  tiny  heads  a-bobbin’ 
up  and  down  on  th’  water,  an’  all  headin’ 
west  an’  hurryin’  like  the  Black  Stallion  o’ 
the  Divide  was  ridin’  circle  on  ’em?” 

“I  guess  I  don’t  quite  savvy,”  falteringly 
answered  Tom. 

“Don’t  you  git  what  I  mean?”  Compton 
impatiently  demanded.  “They’re  people. 
Leastway's  tha’s  what  I  see  in  ’em.  Millions 
o’  people  goin’  west.  Coin’  farther  west- 
out  to  where  west  ends.  We’ll  all  be  takin’ 
that  trail,  son.”  Compton  leaned  back  r^ 
signedly  in  his  chair.  “An’  the  way  I’ve 
bin  a-feelin’  lately,  I  figger  I’m  jes’  about 
due  to  be  hittin’  that  trail  myself.”  He 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  back,  where  toll 
was  being  taken  for  years  of  jolting  in  the 
saddle.  “These  burnin’  pains,”  he  softly 
breathed,  “are  from  the  runnin’  iron  o’  thie 
rider  o’  th’  Black  Stallion.  He’s  cut  me 
out  an’  he’ll  be  foggin’  me  in  with  th’  trail 
herd  pronto.” 

“Forget  it,”  said  Tom,  caressingly  plac¬ 
ing  an  arm  over  Compton’s  shoulder. 

“I  jes’  cain’t  do  it,  son.”  Compton’s 
frail  figure  relaxed  as  if  comforted  by  the 
occasional  stroking  of  his  shoulder  by 
Tom’s  firm  hand.  “Say,”  he  said,  excitedly 
straightening  his  body,  “I’ve  got  it.  You 
stay  here  with  me,  son.  There’s  plenty  o’ 
money  in  the  bank  to  keep  us  till  all  the 
fences  b  tore  down  from  offen  the  range. 
An’  when  I’ve  hit  the  herd  trail  where 


ing  room,  and  bedroom.  The  sun  was  grad- .  west  ends,  you  look  after  the  bosses.  Then, 
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th’  las’  boss  has  gone  to  jine  my  new 
remuda,  you  kin  take  the  money — there’s 
scads  of  it — an’  you  Kin  have  jes’  one  hell 
of  a  time.  What  do  you  say,  son?” 

Tom  glanced  furtively  down  toward  his 
pants,  in  a  pocket  of  which  the  hundred 
^lars  in  currency  lay  like  an  immense, 
hot  weight. 

“I  cain’t  do  it,  captain,”  he  mumbled. 
He  rose  stumblingly  from  the  chair  and 
tenderly  helped  Compton  to  rise.  “I’ve 
got  to  be  pullin’  out,”  he  said  with  more 
emphasis.  “A  chap’s  meetin’  me  in  Oak 
Landing.”  He  glanced  out  to  where  the 
waters  of  the  incoming  tide  caressed  the 
beach  below  the  cott^e.  “How  do  I  git 
to  this  said  Oak  Landing?”  he  asked. 

“I’ll  go  on  down  there  with  you,”  volun¬ 
teered  Compton.  “There’s  a  trail  through 
the  timber.  I’m  needin’  the  exercise  to 
limber  up  my  back.  An’  maybe,”  he  hesi¬ 
tantly  suggested,  “we  kin  scare  up  a  lil 
poker  game  in  the  pool  room  ’fore  you  go 
on  back  to  Seattle.” 

Tom  weakly  demurred,  but  his  objec¬ 
tions  were  quickly  overcome. 

As  they  reached  the  trail  leading  through 
the  grove  of  trees,  Tom  stopped  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  A  great  tree  had  long  before  fallen 
in  the  forest.  From  it  a  segment  had  been 
Oit  to  permit  passage  along  the  trail  that 
had  been  built  through  at  that  point.  In 
the  gathering  dusk,  Tom  could  only  esti¬ 
mate  the  diameter  of  the  log  as  shown  by 
the  exposed  ends.  It  seemed  fully  eight 
leet  through.  Tom  had  never  before  seen 
such  a  stick  of  timber.  It  fascinated  him. 
He  was  still  expressing  his  wonder  ovo" 
the  timber  growth  of  western  Washington 
when  they  stepped  from  the  trail  and  out 
upon  the  stub  end  of  a  street  leading  into 
Landing. 

AT  THE  pool  room,  Tom  found  await- 
^  ing  him  the  driver  of  the  car  that 
*  \  had  brought  him  from  Seattle.  The 
driver  was  standing  close  to  a  box  beater 
that  stood  near  the  side  of  the  room.  From 
there  he  stood  he  was  enabled  to  command 
a  view  of  everything  that  went  on  in  the 
pool  room,  and  he  seemed  to  have  deliber¬ 
ately  selected  hb  vantage  point.  He  nodded 
ptly  as  Tom  entered  with  Compton.  Tom 
inclined  his  bead  toward  the  driver, 

“Tha’s  my  friend,”  he  advised  Compton. 
Starting  a  Httle  pcker  game  in  the  pool 
nom  of  Oak., Landing  required  only  the 


formality  of  calling  for  a  deck  of  cards  and 
the  chips. 

“You  git  the  chips,  son,”  Compton  urged. 
“I’m  always  sittin’  in  tough  luck  if  I  caUs 
fer  the  cards  an’  chips.” 

Chuckling  and  grinning,  Tom  stepped 
to  the  counter  and  asked  for  cards. 

“Poker?”  asked  the  proprietor. 

Tom  nodded. 

As  he  reached  under  the  countw  for  the 
poker  chips,  the  proprietor  leaned  over, 
indicating  by  a  slight  jerk  of  hb  head  that 
he  wished  to  say  something  confidentially. 

“I  hoiie  you’re  not  maldn’  any  trouble 
for  ol’  Compton,”  he  said  in  a  half  whis¬ 
per. 

“We’ll  play  the  game,”  replied  Tom. 

“I  mean,”  the  proprietor  whispered, 
“about  that  Wyoming  trouble  ol’  Compton 
was  mixed  up  in.  VVhile  yom  friend  was 
waiting,  he  tif^ied  me  off.  He  says  you 
was  puttin’  the  screws  down  on  ol’  Comp¬ 
ton.” 

“What  th’  hell  you  talkin’  about?”  Tom 
hoarsely  growled. 

“  ’Scuse  me,”  the  proprietor  pleaded.  “I 
didn’t  noean  to  butt  in.” 

Glowering  at  the  driver,  Tom  saimtered 
to  a  table  where  Compton  and  a  couple  of 
pool  room  idlers  had  seated  themselves. 
The  driver  smiled  cheerily  and  joined  the 
group  at  the  table. 

For  a  while,  Tom  carefully  studied 
Compton’s  game.  He  quickly  learned  that 
Compton  was  perfectly  cap^Ie  of  taking 
care  of  himself  and  of  the  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulating  stacks  of  chips  before  him.  The 
driver  played  a  good  game,  but,  so  far  as 
Tom  could  determine,  a  cle^  game.  When 
an  opportunity  offered,  Tom  endeavored 
to  play  into  Compton’s  hand,  hoping  to 
lose  to  him  something  of  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  He  learned  to  the  tune  of  something 
over  twenty  dollars  that  Compton  was  in 
no  need  of  assbtance  from  him.  Tom 
chuckled  as  he  bought  a  new  stack. 

They  had  beoi  playing  for  a  couple  of 
hours  when  Tom  excused  himself  and  saun¬ 
tered  out  of  the  building  through  the  rear 
door.  He  hurriedly  studied  conditions  in 
the  rear  of  the  building.  A  tumbledown, 
ramshackle  cld  shed  stood  immediately 
back  of  the  building.  Behind  the  ^led  was 
a  pile  of  debris  through  which  Tom  fever- 
isUy  groped  in  the  hqje  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  which  mig^t  serve  him  for  a  weapon. 
Hb  search  was  without  success,  excepting 
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for  a  broken  metal  doorknob  which,  with 
some  misgivings,  he  dropped  into  his 
pocket.  As  he  straighten^  up  from  his 
fumbling  in  the  darkness,  something  caught 
the  broad  brim  of  his  Stetson  and  pulled 
it  from  his  head.  He  reached  up  and 
found  a  rope,  evidently  a  clothesline  rope, 
that  was  attached  to  a  comer  of  the  shed. 

Retrieving  his  hat,  he  ran  his  hand  along 
the  rope.  As  nearly  as  he  could  learn,  it 
was  tied  at  its  farther  end  to  a  post  nailed 
to  the  corner  of  a  house.  The  building 
being  dark,  he  was  unable  to  determine  its 
real  nature.  He  cut  the  line  from  the  post, 
coiled  it  up  as  he  retraced  his  steps,  and 
tore  it  loose  from  the  staple  at  the  corner 
of  the  shed.  The  rope  seemed  reasonably 
new  and,  to  Tom’s  great  joy,  firm  and 
strong.  He  made  a  free-running  loop  and 
attached  the  rope  to  his  belt.  It  was  not 
apparent  that  anyone  had  given  thought  to 
his  absence  when  he  resumed  his  seat  at 
the  poker  table. 

SHORTLY  before  closing  time,  the 
proprietor  having  suggested  that  the 
game  be  soon  terminated,  the  driver 
cashed  in,  smilingly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  dropp)ed  a  few  dollars 
and  sauntered  toward  the  door,  beckoning 
Tom  to  accompany  him.  Irving  his 
chips  at  his  place,  Tom  walked  to  the  door 
with  the  driver. 

“Listen,”  the  driver  whispered.  “Stick 
around  tiU  the  ol’  fossil  cashes  in,  an’  see 
that  he  leaves  the  dump.  Then  beat  it 
down  to  the  dock,  an’  we’re  on  our  way. 
See  you  later.”  The  driver  left  the  door 
open  slightly  as  he  cautioned,  “Be  sure  the 
ol’  bird  has  left.”  Then,  slamming  the 
door  to,  he  departed. 

Tom  hurried  back  to  the  table,  whirred 
to  Compton  to  attend  to  cashing  in  his 
chips;  then,  with  long  strides,  he  was  out 
of  the  door  and  on  the  street.  Dimly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  silhouette  against  a  light  that 
showed  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  street  was 
the  hurrying  form  of  the  driver.  Tom  hur¬ 
ried  in  pursuit. 

“Say,”  he  called. 

The  driver  swung  around. 

“Damn  it!”  he  snarled  as  Tom  ap¬ 
proached.  “Damn  you.  I  told  you  to 
stick  with - ” 

What  he  had  intended  to  say  was  chok¬ 
ingly  thrust  back  into  his  throat  as  Tom 
landed  a  smashing  blow  full  on  his  mouth. 


The  driver  sagged  limply  and  went  don 
and  out  imder  the  impact  of  a  short  am 
jolt  that  carried  with  it  all  the  force  and 
weight  of  Tom’s  hurtling  body.  The  on^ 
two,  left  and  right,  needed  nothing  to  sup. 
plement  them. 

“I  might  maybe  be  makin’  a  mistake,” 
Tom  apologetically  chuckled.  “We’ll  find 
out  later.” 

Using  the  man’s  own  handkerchief  foj 
a  gag,  and  with  the  clothesline  rope  to  bind 
him,  Tom  trussed  the  driver  and  effectuallj 
provided  against  the  man’s  making  any  but 
a  gurgling  sound.  Into  his  own  pocket, 
Tom  dropped  an  automatic  taken  front 
the  driver’s  pocket.  Then  he  picked  up 
the  inert  figure,  easily  shouldered  it,  and 
started  out  for  the  street  that  led  to 
the  trail  through  the  woods. 

Dropping  the  trussed-up  figure  behind  a 
convenient  log  when  he  had  reached  tht 
woods,  Tom  hurried  along  the  trail.  Due 
to  the  inky  blackness  as  he  reached  tbe 
deeper  woods,  he  was  compelled  to  slacken 
his  speed  and  although  he  had  the  range 
man’s  faculty  for  seeing  in  the  dark,  gaind 
through  years  of  night  riding,  he  constantly 
stumbled  and,  on  a  couple  of  occasions, 
went  sprawling  into  the  growth  along  the 
trail.  When  he  reached  the  big  log  near 
the  j)oint  where  the  trail  opened  out  upon 
Compton’s  clearing  he  moved  more  cau¬ 
tiously.  He  intently  listened  for  sounds  ol 
moving  trucks.  All  was  quiet.  He  looked 
out  over  the  Sound  as  he  reached  the  clear¬ 
ing,  expecting  to  see  the  lights  of  boats. 
Only  the  distant  blinking  of  the  light  at  the 
Point  No  Point  lighthouse  greeted  him. 

“I’ve  bin  a  damn  fool,”  he  whispered. 
“They’ve  landed  their  likker  an’  they’re  ou 
their  way.  What  was  I  exyjectin’  to  find?" 
He  softly  cursed  himself  for  his  impetuous¬ 
ness. 

He  had  turned  and  started  back  along 
the  trail  when  he  recalled  the  remarks  o( 
the  pool  room  proprietor.  He  abruptly 
stopped. 

“What  could  he  have  meant — ‘puttin’ 
the  screws  down  on  ol’  Compton’?”  hf 
asked  himself.  Pondering  on  the  piobleoj 
that  confronted  him,  he  stood  irres-ibttdy 
for  a  time.  “By  Gawd,”  he  finally  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I’ve  got  it!” 

Thoughtfully  swinging  about,  he  slowly 
made  his  way  to  Compton’s  clearing.  M 
he  neared  the  gravel  of  the  walk  leadiia 
to  the  back  door,  he  hunched  his  shoulden 
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jnd  allowed  his  footsteps  to  shuffle  along  in 
the  manner,  as  he  recalled,  of  Compton’s 
fjitering  steps.  He  intently  peered  into  the 
darkness  and  toward  the  faintly  lessened 
'oom  over  the  water.  Nowhere  was  there 
any  visible  evidence  of  danger.  He  could 
bear  no  sound  save  the  gentle  lapping  of 
ihe  water  along  the  beach.  Suddenly  he 
vi.ipped.  A  shadowy  form  moved  dimly, 
mtickly  losing  itself  in  the  deeper  shadows. 
He  breathed  relievedly  as  he  hearcl  the 
-heezy  grunt  of  a  restless  horse  that  eased 
aged  joints  as  it  stirred  uneasily  in  its  sleep. 
Reaching  the  cottage,  he  felt  a  renewal  of 
the  conviction  that  he  had  erred  in  his  con- 
dnsions.  He  felt  ashamed  of  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  driver. 

Recalling  that  Compton  had  neglected 
to  lock  the  door’  and  determined  to  carry 
flirough  for  a  while  longer  his  pantomime 
of  mimicking  Compton’s  homecoming,  as  he 
ini4ginC(l  it,  he  slouched  forward  and  stoop- 
ingly  reached  for  the  doorknob.  Some¬ 
thing  suggesting  a  sleeve  brushed  across 
his  face.  What  seemed  to  be  sharp  claws 
or  finger  nails  scratched  at  his  ear.  Draw¬ 
ing  hurriedly  back,  he  peered  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  listening  attentively.  He  sheepishly 
grinned  as  he  realized  that  he  had  en- 
■TMiturrcd  a  branch  of  the  flowering 
njfrant  which  he  had  seen  during  the  day. 

As  be  again  reached  for  the  doorknob, 
he  heard  a  faint  clicking  sound.  There 
W8S  something  strangely  familiar  about 
the  subdued  sound.  It  had  seemed  to  come 
from  within  the  cottage.  He  attributed 
it  to  the  release  of  the  bolt  from  the  keeper 
ia  the  doorpwst,  but  he  could  not  be  certain 
’.hat  he  had  turned  the  knob.  He  pushed 
igntly  on  the  door.  It  yielded  easily  under 
his  slight  touch,  swinging  inward  and  dis- 
'I'jSiri’j  the  pitch  black  interior  of  the 

He  took  a  step  forward.  Gose  to 
his  ear  there  sounded  the  sharp 
snap  of.  metal  on  metal.  His  mo- 
Sffntum  carrying  him  forward,  he  lunged 
bavily  as  he  identified  the  metallic  snap. 
Quickly  came  the  rapid  dick-dick-click  I 
of  a  hammer  being  pulled  back,  and,  as 
h«  whirled  around,  there  came  agairi  the 
"Oiphatic  snap  of  a  striking  hammer.  He 
itared  into  the  darkness  at  the  side  of  the 
ij»jrway,  from  which  direction  the  sound 
^  come.  The  open  doorway,  an  oblong 
lilotch,  darkly  gray,  by  contrast  threw  the 


comer  of  the  cottage  into  absolute  black¬ 
ness.  He  could  see  nothing.  He  realized 
that  he  must  be  discernible  from  the  dark 
comer  because  of  his  body  being  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  window  looking  out 
toward  the  Sound.  Crouching,  he  edged 
over  toward  the  side  wall.  .A  muffled  curse 
came  from  the  comer,  followed  by  the 
warning  dick-cUck-dickl  He  waited  mo¬ 
tionless.  A  surging  feeling  of  relief  swept 
over  him  as  he  now  remembered  the  peculiar 
staccato  click  of  the  cocking  of  Compton’s 
old  Colt’s  Frontier.  He  was  gladdened  by 
the  knowledge  that  whoever  was  in  the 
corner  was  using  Compton’s  defective 
hogleg. 

The  futile  snap  came  again.  Instinc¬ 
tively  ducking  his  head,  Tom  leaped  toward 
a  deeper  blackness  which  merged  with  the 
opaqueness  from  which  the  sound  had 
come.  His  hat  was  knocked  from  his 
head  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  pointed 
weapon;  his  outstretched  hand  came  in 
contact  with  something  moving;  he  fran¬ 
tically  grabbed  at  a  sleeve  as  a  stinging 
blow  struck  his  left  ear  and  jaw.  As  he 
staggered  backward,  he  heard  the  dank! 
of  the  weapon  striking  the  floor.  Whoever 
his  antagonist  might  be,  he  seemed  to  have 
chosen  to  do  his  fighting  with  bare  fists. 

Tom’s  brain  felt  as  if  it  were  whirling 
from  the  shock  of  the  blow  that  had  landed 
on  his  jaw.  Even  if  he  could  not  see  this 
creature  which  seemed  to  possess  the  eyes 
of  an  owl,  he  would  meet  him  at  his  own 
game.  He  plunged  forward.  Something — 
he  could  not  determine  what — struck  his 
shoulder,  causing  him  to  momentarily  lose 
his  balance.  Spinning  as  he  lunged  forward 
and  striving  desperately  to  regain  his  foot¬ 
ing,  he  heard  the  swishing  of  something 
that  narrowly  missed  his  ear.  A  heavy, 
forward  moving  body  checked  his  fall,  but 
as  he  regained  his  footing  he  immediately 
lost  it  again  as  another  stinging  blow 
caught  him  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
blow  carried  terrific  force.  He  swayed 
drunkenly;  his  knees  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  strength;  he  felt  that  he  must  surely 
fall. 

By  a  mighty  effort  of  will  power  he  stag¬ 
gered  forward,  striving  to  locate  this 
elusive  antagonist  who  seemed  to  be  every¬ 
where  and  who  was  yet  nowhere  that  Tom 
could  reach  in  his  half  blind  groping. 
Suddenly  he  encountered  a  veritable  rain  of 
blows  that  seemed  to  be  still  falling  on  his 
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face  and  head  as  he  crumpled  to  the  floor. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  final  smashing 
blow.  Utter  oblivion  followed  a  dazzling 
play  of  light  and  color  which  flashed  before 
his  eyes. 

The  light  glowed  orange-red,  flickered, 
and  again  sputtered  orange-red.  Tom 
drowsily  watched  the  light.  It  had  nothing 
of  the  scintillating  brightness  of  another 
flashing  light.  Had  it  b^n  a  moment  ago? 
Had  it  been  a  minute — ^an  hour?  Tom  did 
not  know  nor  did  he,  at  the  particular  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  distinguished  the  orange-red 
li^t  flickering  somewhere  above  him,  much 
care.  The  light  was  strangely  fascinating, 
but  be  did  not  concern  himself  to  rouse  his 
aching  muscles  in  order  to  investigate  it. 
It  was  much  more  comfortable  to  lie  prone 
on  the  floor,  his  aching  eyes  looking  list¬ 
lessly  toward  the  ceiling,  toward  the  black¬ 
ness  that  was  held  prisoner  by  the  ceiling. 
Gradually  he  realized  that  someone  was 
striking  matches.  Out  of  a  chaotic  jumble 
of  misty  impulses  he  fixed  one  impresaon 
definitely.  As  his  senses  cleared,  this  one 
definite  impression  became  more  distinct: 
it  was  of  a  towering  bulk  which  loomed 
over  him  and  which  occasionally  held  some¬ 
thing  close  to  a  flaring  match.  He  caught 
the  faint  outline  of  a  heavy  six-gun  passing 
back  and  forth  under  a  flickering  light. 
The  unsteady  light  sputtered — ^went  out. 

In  the  darkness  there  was  movement. 
A  heavy  step  sounded  close  to  Tom’s  ear. 
He  could  feel  and  hear  the  movement; 
could  sense  it  rather  than  see  it.  He  tried 
to  move.  His  body  seemed  paralyzed.  He 
wanted  to  shout  and  found  that  he  couldn’t 
utter  a  sound.  He  felt  something  moving 
along  his  jaw.  He  vaguely,  dazedly  won¬ 
dered  what  it  was;  then  suddenly  he  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  his  own  hand  strokii.g  his 
jaw.  And  as  immediately,  he  found  that 
he  again  had  control  of  his  muscles.  All 
was  clear  to  him  now.  He  knew  that  he 
was  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  floor. 
Relaxing  the  rigidly  tensed  muscles  of  his 
neck,  he  painfully  allowed  his  head  to  drop 
slightly  over  to  the  side. 

From  his  changed  positimi  he  could  see 
the  oblong  blotch  of  lesser  darkness  that 
marked  the  open  doorway.  Outlined  in 
the  oblong  patch  was  a  bulky  figure.  The 
bulky  figure  moved  slightly.  The  oblong 
patch  seemed  to  become  narrower.  It 
thinned  down  to  a  mere  line  of  darkly  gray 
and  smoky  suggestion  of  light.  Tom  real¬ 


ized  that  the  door  had  been  partly  do 
He  decided  to  lie  quietly  on  the  floor  i 
await  developments.  He  could  tell  by  1 
sldshy  feel  of  the  floor  imder  his  head 
he  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Not  knotl 
ing  how  badly  he  had  been  injured  by  tbt 
blows  which  had  fallen  on  his  head  and. 
particularly,  by  that  final,  smashing  blot 
whose  terrific  force  he  had  felt  before  sue 
cumbing  to  unconsciousness,  he  felt  that 
his  welfare  and  that  of  Compton  lay  in  his 
being,  for  the  present,  as  quiet  as  possible 

Across  the  narrow  line  of  dusky  light  the 
bulky  figure  slithered.  The  shuffling,  rust¬ 
ling  sound  occasioned  by  the  moven 
stopped  abruptly.  Tom  concluded  that  1 
figure  had  stationed  itself  at  the  side  c{| 
the  doorway.  Hearing  a  crunching  of 
gravel  beyond  the  doorway,  he  wondered  ifl 
this  mysterious  figure  had  stepped  outside,! 
Then  he  realized  that  Compton  must 
approaching  the  cottage.  Those  falteriisl 
steps  must  be  Compton’s. 

Cautiously  swinging  his  body  over  unt2| 
he  could  rest  his  weight  on  the  elbow  1 
his  left  arm,  he  slowly  and  painfully  maD-| 
aged  to  rise  to  a  kneeling  posture, 
swayed  dizzily.  He  seem^  to  be  in 
vortex  of  a  whirling  blackness  flecked  witii| 
myriad  pin  points  of  dazzlingly  white  lighJ 
He  cautiously  leaned  forward  and  braced| 
himself  by  his  elbows  on  the  floor,  allovi 
his  head  to  droop  forward  until  his  fore-j 
head  was  resting  in  an  oozy  wetness  that} 
he  knew  to  be  blood. 

A  crowding,  confusing  medley  of  im¬ 
pressions  flashed  over  him.  He  seemed  to 
be  digging  through  an  accumulation  ol 
debris.  He  was  searching  for  something. 
Now  he  remembered.  Then,  as  quickly, 
all  was  again  confusion.  For  what  had  IK 
been  searching?  Then  he  remembered 
striking  someone.  He  had  taken  a  gia 
from  someone. 

From  force  of  long  established  habit  he 
reached  back  to  where  his  holster  should 
be  hanging.  He  almost  toppled  over  side 
wise  as  he  removed  so  much  of  his  support 
as  one  arm  afforded.  As  his  hand  brushed 
past  his  coat  pocket  he  felt  the  bulge 
the  driver’s  automatic.  He  pulled  out  thel 
weapon.  Caressingly  fondling  it  and  feebj 
ing  of  it  to  determine  the  character  of  its 
safety  device,  he  slowly  brought  it  forwardj 

The  crunching,  shuffing  footsteps  seen 
right  at  the  doorway.  Suddenly  he  he 
Compton’s  voice. 
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“What  the  devil!”  Compton  had  ex* 
claimed.  “The  door’s  open!” 

Fighting  off  the  feeling  of  giddiness  and 
huntness  that  accompanied  the  effort,  Tom 
itraightened  his  body.  A  slight  move¬ 
ment,  seemingly  right  beside  him,  prompted 
him  to  point  the  automatic.  The  muzzle 
of  the  automatic  came  in  contact  with 
something  just  as  a  pressure  was  exerted 
against  his  face.  As  he  felt  himself  being 
roughly  pushed  backward  and  downward, 
be  prayerfully  gripped  the  handle  of  the 
automatic  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  There 
was  a  muffled  report.  Something  huge 
suddenly  enveloped  him  and  pushed  him 
down. 

“T  MUST’VE  fainted,”  mumbled  Tom. 
I  Striving  to  bring  his  hand  to  his  face, 
X  he  found  that  his  head  was  swathed 
with  bandages.  His  effort  to  speak  caused 
excruciating  pain.  As  his  hand  passed  over 
the  bandages  on  his  face,  he  dislodged 
a  cloth  compress.  He  blinked,  winced, 
and  hurriedly  closed  the  eye  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
advanced  morning  sunlight. 

“I’ll  say  you  did,”  replied  a  voice  that 
was  strange  to  Tom. 

He  heard  hurried  footsteps.  He  judged 
that  a  shade  was  being  pulled  down.  Some¬ 
one  gently  removed  the  compress  from  over 
his  eyes.  He  looked  up  into  a  circle  of  faces. 
Compton  was  affectionately  gazing  down, 
his  gray  eyes  meeting  Tom’s  through  a  film. 

“I  shore  thought  you  wasn’t  ever  cornin’ 
out  of  it,  son,”  said  Compton.  “Even  if 
the  doc  did  tell  me  not  to  be  skeart.” 

“WTiat  the  hell  happened?”  asked  Tom, 
his  painfully  enunciated  words  coming 
thick  and  muffled. 

“I  wouldn’t  talk  yet  if  I  were  you,”  said 
the  strange  voice.  “One  side  of  your  face 
is  in  terrible  shape.” 

“Jes’  lay  quiet,  son,”  urged  Compton. 
“Well  have  lots  o’  time  to  talk  things  over. 
You  an’  me’s  goin’  to  be  together  long’s 
God’ll  let  me  stay.” 


“Where’s  the  hombre  that  knocked  me 
cold?”  insisted  Tom.  “I  want  to  shake 
hands  with  ’im.” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  said  the  strange  voice. 
“He  didn’t  knock  you  out.  He  kicked  the 
side  of  your  face  in.  The  toe  of  his  shoe 
was  covered  with  blood.” 

“An’,”  chuckled  Compton,  “you’ll  have 
to  go  to  hell  if  you  do.  That  was  Thagler, 
an’  you  put  a  .38  bullet  clean  through  his 
heart.” 

“No!”  gasped  Tom,  striving  to  rise. 

“And  you  killed  him  with  his  own  gun,” 
said  still  another  strange  voice.  “We’ve 
located  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to  him.” 

Tom  suddenly  rose  to  a  sitting  posture. 
The  room,  its  occupants,  everything 
whirled  in  dizzying  circles.  He  lay  limply 
back. 

“There’s  another — one,”  he  gasped, 
“back  in — the  woods.  He’s  tied  up 
tighter’n  an  outlaw  bronc.” 

“No,  there  ain’t,”  said  Compton.  “Wil¬ 
kinson  found  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  man  who  had  told  of 
the  gim.  “I’ve  got  him  where  he  won’t 
give  any  more  rides  in  speed  boats  for  a 
long  time.  We  gave  him  the  works,  an’  he 
spit  up  his  guts.” 

“Jes’  let  me  ask  one  more  question,” 
pleaded  Tom.  “Was  it  schemed  out  so’s 
it  would  look  like  I’d  killed  Compton  with 
his  ol’  cannon?” 

“Exactly,”  said  the  man  Tom  presumed 
to  be  Wilkinson.  “They  were  determined 
on  revenge,  but  were  equally  determined 
that  Compton’s  murder  should  not  be  laid 
at  their  door.  You  were  supposed  to  be 
here  to  avenge  a  Wyoming  killing.  And 
if  their  plans  had  not  been  thwarted  by 
you,  neither  you  nor  Compton  would  have 
been  alive  to  deny  it.  Surely  they  didn’t 
advise  you  of  their  plans.  You  were  due 
for  a  ride  in  a  speed  boat.”  The  man 
paused.  “Did  they  tell  you  anything?” 
he  finally  asked. 

“Hell,  no,”  proudly  chuckled  Tom.  “I 
figger’d  it  out.” 


PART 

THREE 


Captain  Dingle’s 


Great  Novel  of  Mutiny  and  Gallant  Manhood 
Oft  a  Yankee  IFhaler  , 


SEA  WORTHY 


The  Cuiiyhunk,  last  of  the  deep  sea  whalers 
out  of  New  England  seaports,  was  fitting  out 
for  a  last  cruise  for  sperm.  But  old  Peter 
Edwards,  her  owner,  was  sore  at  heart.  For 
his  son,  Dick,  refus^  to  go  to  sea,  disdained 
whaling,  and  no  Edwards  had  ever  before 
disgraced  the  fine  family  tradition  of  salt  water 
sailors.  Dick  had  good  stuff  in  him,  but  he 
was  wasting  his  youth  at  gambling  and  drinking. 

As  a  last  resort  Peter  Edwards  went  to  see 
Captain  Turk,  skiii^r  of  the  whaleship,  and 
offered  him  and  the  mate,  Ben  Barrett,  a  share 
apiece  in  the  Cuttyhunk  if  they  would  take  Dick 
to  sea  with  them  and  bring  him  back  a  man. 
And  so,  that  night  Ben  took  two  seamen  vdth 
him  and  waylaid  Dkk.  Dkk  fought  like  a  wild¬ 
cat  and  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  treachery 
of  Yemer,  a  town  rough  who  was  Dick’s  enemy. 
They  bundled  Dick,  unconscious,  aboard  the  ship, 
and  to  repay  Yemer  for  his  treacherous  help 
threw  him  in  the  hold,  too. 

When  Dick  awoke,  the  Cuttyhunk  was  far  out 
at  sea.  Dick  realized  that  he  had  been  shang¬ 
haied  and  stumbled  up  onto  deck  and  demanded 
that  he  be  set  ashore.  i  Ben  Barrett  laughed  at 
him.  Dick  lashed  out  and  broke  the  mate’s  nose 
with  a  blow  of  bis  fist.  Then  Ben  pummeled 
the  lad  until  he  was  sick  at  heart  and  stomach. 

So  Ben  Barrett  set  about  making  a  man  out 
of  Dick  Edwards.  And  gradually  the  lad  got 
the  hang  of  things  aboard  ship  and  began  to 
like  sails,  and  sea.  Then  one  day  a  whale 


spouted  near  the  ship  and  the  boats  were 
lowered.  Dick  jumped  into  Ben  Barrett’s  boat 
When  they  finally  pulled  up  to  the  whale.  Did, 
in  the  cockiness  of  youth,  seized  a  lance  and 
drove  it  into  the.  whale.  And  this  thrust 
maddened  the  beast  so  that  it  scattered  boat 
and  crew  over  the  sea  with  a  sweep  of  its  tail 
When  they  were  finally  rescued  by  the  Cuttyhunk, 
Ben  humiliated  Dick  by  spanking  him. 

Dick  had  been  glad  to  ^d  Yerner  in  a  plight 
similar  to  his  own.  But  Yerner,  instead  of  taking 
to  the  sea  like  Dick,  plotted  rebellion  and  escape 
with  the  dissatisfied  members  of  the  crew.  He 
often  tried  to  enlist  Dick’s  help,  but  Dick  always 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  had  no  love  for  Yerner 
and  his  kind.  And  now,  with  the  Horn  safely 
rounded,  Dick  set  himself  to  study  navigation 
while  Yemer  and  his  cronies  made  plans  for 
escape.  Ben  Barrett  mistook  Dick  for  one  of 
the  plotters  and  locked  him  up.  To  Dick  this 
was  the  last  straw.  Barrett  was  always  hounding 
him.  Well,  he  would  join  Yemer  now!  .And 
so  they  plotted  to  seize  the  ship  the  first  time 
three  boats  were  lowered  for  whale. 

One  day  after  a  terrific  storm  they  found  a 
canoe  floating  almost  under  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
And  its  occupant  was  a  young  girl!  Taken 
aboard  she  told  the  captain  the  storm  had  blown 
her  away  from  her  island  home.  When  the  crew 
saw  the  lustrous  pearl  that  hung  about  her  neck 
the  lust  for  easy  riches  was  added  to  their  grow¬ 
ing  spirit  of  revolt. 


Preceding  Events  Briefly  Retold 


.  Turk  took  the  girl  aside  and  questioned  her.  navigator  in  the  crowd,  was  ordered  to  sail 

She  said  her  name  was  June  Onslow;  that  she  westward,  away  from  Turk  and  his  men  in  the 

lived  with  her  uncle,  a  trader,  on  the  island  of  little  open  boat.  Unwillingly  he  obeyed,  for 

Fulai;  that  she  had  run  away  from  home  to  Yemer  had  seized  aD  the  ship’s  weapons, 

look  for  a  treasure  of  pearls.  Her  words,  over-  At  sundown  they  sighted  an  island.  Dick 
heard  by  one  of  the  crew,  traveled  swiftly  through  brought  the  ship  safety  through  the  narrow 

the  ship.  Tlie  men,  even  the  mates,  thought  of  but  entrance  but  ran  her  gently  on  a  reef.  And  the 

one  thing:  give  up  whaling  and  sail  for  June’s  crew  let  go  everything  in  their  mad  desire  to 

treasure  island.  Only  Turk  kept  his  head.  He  reach  the  island.  When  the  last  one  had  disap- 

believed  this  talk  of  treasure  was  nonsense,  and,  peared  overside,  Dick  ran  below  decks  and  fre^ 

refusing  all  pleas  to  treasure  bunt,  kept  steadily  the  mates;  then  he  assured  June  that  she  was 

after  whale.  safe.  Busily  Dick  and  the  mates  set  to  work 

June  sought  out  Dick  and  confessed  that  her  getting  the  ship  off  the  reef, 

talk  of  treasure  was  all  make-believe.  What  she  A  shout  soon  came  from  the  island  and  those 

bad  meant  by  treasure  was  the  sea,  sky  and  wind ;  aboard  the  ship  saw  the  crew  gathered  around  a 
the  old  whaleship  had  fired  her  imagination.  For  cairn  of  white  stones.  A  treasure  mark  if  there 

she  bad  become  restless  at  home  and  had  run  ever  was  one  I  They  reproached  June  with  hav- 

oS  for  a  spree.  She  promised  to  go  tell  Turk  ing  lied  to  them  about  there  being  no  treasure 

the  real  name  of  her  island.  And  at  that  moment  after  all.  And  she,  in  a  pique  at  Ixing  doubted, 

the  lookout  sighted  whale.  dove  overboard  and  swam  to  the  island.  No 

The  mates  ran  to  their  boats,  but  no  men  sooner  bad  she  reached  it  than  a  fi^t  broke 

foDowed  them.  The  crew  stood  bunched  on  the  out  between  rival  factions  of  the  rebellious  crew, 

deck,  insolent,  armed  with  cutting  blades.  They  Dick  left  the  mates  and  swam  to  the  island, 

refused  to  budge.  In  a  fury  Turk  manned  his  intent  on  bringing  June  back  to  the  safety  of 

boat  with  the  solid  old-timers  of  the  crew.  They  the  ship.  Yemer  greeted  Dkk  and  told  him 

put  off  after  the  whale ;  and  Turk  told  Ben  Barrett  that  he  realized  be  had  made  a  mistake  and 

to  bring  the  Cuttyhunk  along  after  them.  And  wanted  to  be  taken  back  aboard  ship.  Dick 

then,  with  the  captain’s  l^t  bobbing  over  said  he  would  return  with  June  and  put  the 

the  water,  out  of  sight,  Yemer  and  his  gang  question  up  to  the  mates.  -  But  Yemer  insisted 

overpower^  the  mates,  trussed  them  up,  and  on  keeping  June  with  him  as  a  hostage.  And 

threw  them  in  the  hold.  Mutiny  at  li^  had  with  that  Dick  hit  him.  But  it  was  only  a 

broken.  glancing  blow,  and  from  where  he  lay  on  the 

Yemer  took  command.  And  Dick,  the  only  sand  Yemer  drew  his  gun  and  fired  at  Dick. 
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CHAPTER  XVin 


WHILE  the  h^t  was  going  on,  and 
some  of  Yerner’s  men  wanted 
to  pule  in  and  help  him  while 
others  prevented  them,  Hogg 
and  his  gapg  came  down  closer  until  they 
were  between  the  scene  of  action  and  the 
beached  boats.  Hogg  had  a  pistol;  the 
rest  of  his  men  seemed  unarmed,  except 
two  who  carried  regular  boat  harpKX>ns  on 
long  hickory  p)oles.  Deadly  things  that 
required  either  a  murderer  or  a  desp)erate, 
cornered  man  to  use  up>on  another  man. 

All  that  had  prevented  the  island  mad¬ 
ness  becoming  a  shambles  was  that  reluc¬ 
tance  to  use  such  grim  weapons  in  day¬ 
light  and  cold  blood;  and  the  lucky  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  bomb  guns  being  in  one 
camp  and  all  the  bombs  in  the  other. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  pistols.  Yemer 
had  all  the  small  arms  except  Hogg’s;  and 
except  for  the  one  shot  remaining  in  Yer¬ 
ner’s  gun,  Hogg  had  all  the  cartridges. 
Nobody  knew  just  how  that  matter  stood, 
though  Yerner  knew  he  had  fired  his  last 
shot  at  Dick  that  instant.  Hogg  was  not 
to  know  it.  And  Yerner  or  his  crowd 
could  not  know  that  Hogg’s  bulldog  held 
just  two  shells.  But  that  was  how  matters 
stood,  and  that  was  why  no  pitched  gun 
battle  had  started. 

Yerner’s  shot  crashed  out,  and  then  a 
dead  sil^Ke  fell  over  all,  which  was  not 
due  to  the  result  of  the  shot  alone.  June 
had  uttered  one  sharp  cry,  then  stood 
aghast.  She  could  see  beyond  Dick.  At 
the  moment  when  Yemer  went  down  from 
that  last  punch,  Blazes  had  swung  clear 
of  interference  and  lifted  hb  bomb  gun 
like  a  mighty  club  to  crown  Dick.  One 
of  Hogg’s  harpKKJneers,  a  man  who  had 
seen  much  good  in  Dick  Edwards  and  was 
long  since  well  ashamed  of  himself  for  a 
fool,  saw  the  blow  about  to  fall  and  shouted 
a  warning.  Not  leaving  the  warning  to 
act  alone,  the  man  stepped  forward,  poised 
his  harpx)on  as  in  pitch-poling  for  a  whale 
over  an  intervening  boat,  and  hove  it  in 
a  high  arc.  The  barb  and  shaft  sank  to 
the  hitches  between  Blazes’  shoulder  blades, 
drove  him  to  earth,  and  pinned  him  there. 
Blazes  was  dead  before  he  hit  the  sand. 

The  clubbed  gun  fell,  sending  Dick 
forward  at  the  instant  Yemer  fired,  and 


Yerner’s  shot  tore  through  the  leaves  of 
a  palm  by  the  sp)rlng.  Dick  fell  upon 
Yerner  and  knocked  all  remaining  wind 
and  fight  out  of  the  man.  The  pbtol  fell 
and  Dick  secured  it.  In  the  hush  that 
followed  the  ghastly  harpoon  stroke,  men 
shifted  furtively  until  they  were  readjusted 
in  two  parties  not  the  same  as  before. 
Dick  got  to  hb  feet,  still  dizzy;  but  he 
saw  the  changing  faces  of  the  men.  All 
the  men  about  whom  there  had  been  any 
doubt  had  joined  Hogg,  and  the  rest, 
crowding  around  Kopp,  edged  towards 
Yerner  and  faced  the  ot^rs  like  cornered 
rats. 

“June!  Swim  to  the  ship!”  Dick  whis¬ 
per^,  stepping  to  her  side.  “There’s 
going  to  be  a  bad  fight  here.  Can  you  do 
it?  Tell  Ben  and  Jed  to  come.  There 
won’t  be  a  man  left'to  get  the  ship  off 
unless  we  can  stop  this.  It  isn’t  treasure 
any  more,  it’s  plain  blood  madness.  Hurry! 
And  don’t  you  come  back.” 

The  girl  darted  away  like  a  deer.  Dick 
saw  her  reach  deep  water  and.  then  felt 
that  she  was  safe,  for  she  swam  like  a 
fish.  Stoll  had  taken  himself  off  to  a  safe 
distance,  and,  from  there,  was  watching 
and  waiting,  ready  to  cast  his  lot  with 
whichever  gang  should  prove  the  stronger. 
His  hurt  rendered  him  noncombatant,  un 
less  he  found  some  safe  weapon  ready  to 
his  hand  and  saw  a  chance  to  use  it  with 
out  risk  to  himself. 

Yerner  pulled  himself  to  his  feet  with 
help,  and  swiftly  realized  the  situation. 
For  the  first  time,  his  was  the  lesser  gang, 
though  still  the  toughest  in  character. 
Men  were  cursing  each  other  in  quiet, 
deadly  tones.  The  harpooneer  who  had 
stmck  Blazes  down  was  trying  to  recover 
his  harpoon.  With  a  foot  on  the  dead 
man’s  back,  he  tried  to  pull  out  the  steel, 
and  the  barb  held.  When  he  tugged,  grunt 
ing,  blood  spurted,  splashing  the  nearest 
men.  He  cursed  the  dead  man,  feeling 
he  had  a  right  to  curse  even  the  dead  when 
the  dead  was  Blazes;  and  that  frightened 
a  fellow  close  at  hand  who  could  never  have 
been  tough  or  even  mildly  bad  except  in 
the  imaginary  security  of  the  pack.  The 
'man  whimpered  and  hit  the  harpooneer 
with  his  fist. 

In  a  breath  the  mad  mob  were  hitting 
•  wherever  a  head  came  within  reach.  The 
milling  was  too  close  for  much  damage  to 
be  done,  but  noses  bled,  and  faces  lost 
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their  shape,  and  Yemer,  feeling  the  loss 
of  his  pistol,  dodged  around  the  outskirts 
of  the  riot,  eluding  Hogg,  who  was  after 
him,  and  dealing  out  a  kick  or  a  punch 
wherever  he  saw  a  chance  to  his  advantage. 
Dick,  too,  remained  outside,  looking  on. 
He  had  discovered  Yerner’s  gun  was  empty. 
He  saw  that  this  fight  was  going  to  last 
until  men  dropped  from  sheer  weariness; 
for  Hogg  had  held  back  the  other  har- 
pooneer,  and  weapons  were  scarce  for  close 
combat.  June  was  alongside  the  ship. 
They  were  lowering  a  pilot  ladder  to  her. 
Along  the  beach  the  boats  lay  as  they  had 
been  left;  one  in  safety,  high  and  dry,  the 
other  already  moving  on  the  little  ripples 
as  the  tide  crept  up. 

The  sun  was  at  the  western  sea  rim;  in 
the  east  the  horizon  already  held  the  vel¬ 
vety  black  glow  of  a  peaceful  tropic  night. 
The  moon,  but  two  days  from  full,  hung 
there  in  the  dusky  setting  like  a  silver 
shield — like  the  silver  shield  of  a  goddess 
advancing  upon  the  flaming  gold  of  the 
retreating  sun,  whose  fierce  glory,  perforce, 
died  with  the  day.  The  sea  was  blue  as 
the  eyes  of  innocence  and  tranquil  as  a 
silent  blessing.  Only  the  softest  of  sweet 
breezes  stirred  the  palms;  the  murmur  of 
the  surf  on  the  outer  reefs  had  no  more 
disturbing  quality  than  low  singing.  That 
old  whaleship,  out  there,  held  in  her  faded 
paint  and  metal  the  mellow  color  of  a 
grand  old  painting.  Yet  from  her  decks 
had  come  these  cursing,  rioting  madmen 
who  made  the  lovely  picture  an  obscene 
daub. 

Dick  swiftly  made  up  his  mind. 
He  followed  the  battle  until  he 
overtook  Hogg,  who  faced  him 
uncertainly,  his  own  gun  ready,  seeing  that 
Dick  carried  one. 

“It’s  empty,”  Dick  grunted.  “Want  to 
talk  to  you,  Hogg.” 

“Heave  ahead,”  Hogg  replied.  “Mine’s 
empty,  too,  though  I  ain’t  tellin’  every¬ 
body.” 

“Listen.  Can  you  pick  out  the  men  who 
ladn’t  quite  gone  crazy  when  Yerner 
forced  us  to  desert  the  skipper?” 

“I  know  ’em.  How  can  anybody  pick 
’em  out?  Look  at  ’em.  It’s  gettin’  dark, 
too.”  Hogg  disgustedly  waved  a  hand  at 
the  fight.  Men  simply  punched  the  near¬ 
est  man.  Yemer  and  Kopp  both  knelt  on 
a  man  on  the  sand,  gouging  him,  driving 
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his  face  into  the  grit.  It  was  the  harpoon- 
eer  who  had  kill^  Blazes. 

“Ben  and  Jed’ll  be  here  any  minute 
now,”  Dick  said.  “If  you  can  separate  ’em 
in  the  half  light,  and  do  as  I  tell  you.  Ill 
promise  to  make  good  terms  for  you.  I 
won’t  do  a  damn  thing  to  help  any  of  the 
rats  who  left  Turk  to  die.” 

“What  d’ye  want  done?  I’ll  get  most 
of  ’em.  They’re  all  set  to  give  in  since 
noon  today.” 

“Send  four  or  six  along  to  the  boats. 
Tell  ’em  to  launch  the  one  that’s  hauled 
up,  and  shove  her  afloat  just  at  the  edge 
of  the  tide,  oars  all  ready  to  give  way. 
Tell  ’em  to  see  the  other  boat  don’t  drift 
away.  Two  men  can  stand  by  her.  Lookl 
There’s  the  mate  and  Jed  now.  Heading 
right  in  for  the  scrap.  Hurry  your  men 
along  before  Yerner’s  crowd  get  the  idea 
the  ship’s  deserted  out  there!” 

Hogg  was  wise.  He  picked  out  men  who 
had  backed  out  of  the  fray  with  dripping 
noses  or  fat  ears;  men  not  used  to  fighting 
by  wholesale.  There  are  many  such  men  in 
this  world,  who  will  fight  and  deal  out 
punishment  as  long  as  their  own  noses  are 
not  blooded.  It  was  no  trouble  to  find 
six  tired  men  whose  vitality  returned  at  a 
whisper  that  their  foolishness  might  yet 
be  forgiven  if  they  acted  smartly  now. 
They  melted  in  the  growing  diarkness 
alongshore  just  before  the  keel  of  Ben 
Barrett’s  boat  grated  on  the  beach. 

“Show  your  gun,  Hogg,  and  back  me 
up!”  Dick  ordered.  The  readiness  with 
which  men  had  been  found  to  quit  fight¬ 
ing  on  promise  of  intercession  amazed  him 
and  gave  him  a  grand  idea.  He  would 
finish  this  thing  up  without  Ben’s  help. 
He  took  out  his  own  empty  pistol. 

“Come  on!”  he  should,  and  pushed 
through  the  mob  until  he  stuck  his  gun 
against  Yerner’s  ribs. 

“Don’t  move,  Yerner,  it’s  loaded  now!” 
he  said.  “Call  your  men  off.” 

Hogg  attended  to  Kopp.  And  when 
those  two  men  were  taken  care  of  there 
was  no  fight  in  the  rest.  Ben  Barrett  and 
Jed  came  up,  Ben  swinging  his  old  grm, 
Jed  flourishing  one  of  Pluto’s  cleavers.  It 
was  night  now;  but  the  great  moon  lighted 
the  be^h. 

“Here’s  the  tally,  Ben!”  Dick  cried 
boastfully.  “You’re  a  bit  late.  All  tamed, 
they  are,  ain’t - ” 

“Like  hell  they  are!”  snapped  Yemer, 
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suddenly  breaking  away.  He  gambled 
that  Dick  lied  about  the  gun,  and  was 
right.  He  shouted  to  his  men  by  name 
a^  darted  along  towards  the  boats,  two 
or  three  men  daring  to  follow.  No  shots 
followed  them,  for,  Ben  was  no  sharp¬ 
shooter. 

“Seems  you’re  a  mite  too  previousl” 
growled  Ben,  trying  to  distinguish  faces 
as  he  faced  the  moonlight.  Another  row 
broke  out  down  the  beach, 

“Come  on  down  to  the  boats,”. said  Dick, 
recovering  his  wits  and  assuming  a  fine 
air  of  nonchalance.  “My  men  down  there 
will  take  care  of  Yerner  till  we  get  there.” 

CHAPTER  XIX 

TUKK  COMES  BACK 

The  men  who  ran  with  Yerner 
dodged  inland  when  they  saw  the 
men  already  at  the  b^ts;  they 
stayed  when  the  crowd  embarked.  But 
a  few  moments’  thought,  after  they  saw 
the  boats  put  off  for  the  ship,  brought 
them  back,  shouting  to  be  taken  aboard, 
preferring  what  chances  might  be  tl^irs  to 
solitary  lordship  of  a  tiny  islet  whose  only 
treasure  had  proved  to  be  a  s[>ring  of 
precious  water. 

And  when  they  got  aboard  the  ship  and 
Ben  Barrett  put  them  to  work  carrying 
out  the  kedge  anchor,  they  obeyed  him, 
red  noses,  black  eyes,  thick  ears  and  all. 
Ben  would  have  listened  to  Jed  and  old 
Pluto  and  clapped  most  of  them  in  irons; 
but  Dick  countered  that  advice  with  the 
better  suggestion  that  they  be  made  to 
work  first.  So,  through  the  moonlit  night 
they  sweated  in  boat  and  at  capstan,  heav¬ 
ing  in  on  the  great  cutting  tackles  applied 
to  the  kedge  hawser,  fleeting  the  tackles  and 
heaving  again,  until  the  tide  was  at  its 
height.  They  were  subdued  mutineers  by 
that  time.  Ben  had  not  been  overkind  to 
them.  He  promised  them  food  when  the 
job  was  done,  no  more, 

“Now  put  yer  backs  to  it  and  heave 
her  off!”  he  growled,  and  the  weary  grind 
began  again.  Yerner  and  some  of  his 
intimate  creatures  hung  on  their  work,  too 
cunning  to  kill  themselves;  it  only  doubled 
the  labor  of  the  rest. 

“Heave,  you  lumps!”  snarled  Ben,  and 
passed  around  the  straining  backs  with  a 
knotted  rope  end.  “If  you  don’t  shift  her 


this  tide  she’ll  stay  here  for  good.  Now 
heavel” 

That  possibility  seemed  to  arouse  tie 
shirkers.  Yerner  himself  added  his  urgent 
note.  What  he  actually  said  to  the  men 
nearest  to  him,  which  was  in  turn  passed  on, 
was  not  very  loud,  but  the  capstan  sudden* 
ly  began  to  turn  with  clattering  pawls;  tie 
tackles  creaked,  and  at  the  very  peak  of 
high  water  the  old  Cuttyhunk  slid  off  the 
reef  and  floated  stem  ^t  to  the  kedge. 

“Get  the  kedge  aboard,  and  let  go  the 
port  anchor.  Daylight’s  the  time  to  run 
through  thet  reef  again,”  Ben  ordered. 

Then  when  the  ship  lay  easily  at  her 
anchor,  and  men  began  to  steal  towards 
shady  corners  to  rest,  Ben  tried  the  pump 
well  to  see  if  the  ship  leaked  after  the 
stranding.  There  was  a  trickle. 

“Pump,  me  sons!  Rattle  her  clear  o’ 
water,  then  you  may  ketch  a  snooze,  mebbe. 
If  ’tis  daylight,  you’ll  take  hw  to  sea  fust 
Shake  a  leg,  now.” 

When  the  dog-tired  men  at  last  turned 
in,  it  was  within  two  hours  of  dawn;  the 
ship  was  dry  and  secure,  and  the  men  so 
beaten  they  could  not  have  defied  the  cook 
A  few  oi  them  had  gall  enough  to  mention 
grog;  but  none  insisted.  Three  men  had 
not  worked  themselves  to  dead  weariness; 
Ben,  Jed,  and  Dick  looked  too  freshly 
formidable  to  quarrel  with  again  so  soon. 
Dick  stayed  aft,  feeling  he  belonged  there; 
and  Ben,  resenting  the.  presumption,  still 
kept  quiet  because  of  the  need  for  peace— 
at  least  tmtil  the  ship  got  safely  to  sea. 
He  would  put  Dick  in  his  place  when  the 
deep  ocean  rolled  under  the  Cuttyhunk, 
and  skipper  Ben  Barrett  was  in  command. 

Jed  Roach  turned  in  as  soon  as  he  was 
told  he  was  not  on  watch.  Ben  lay  on 
the  bare  deck  beside  the  potato  locker. 
Dick  walked  back  and  forth  in  bare  feet, 
keeping  lookout,  or  anchor  watch,  scarcely 
noticing  what  he  was  doing,  but  revolving 
over  in  his  mind  his  own  situation.  He  had 
been  put  in  command  of  the  ship  by  mu¬ 
tineers  because  he  knew  a  little  navigation. 
Ben  would  need  him  for  that  same  reason. 
Ben  would  have  to  be  a  darned  sight  more 
appreciative.  Who  was  it  brought  -tht 
gang  to  terms,  anyhow? 

As  for  Ben’s  thoughts — ^well,  that 
weather-beaten  old  shellback  fell  asleep  as 
readily  as  a  dog,  and  about  as  soundly;  and 
it  only  requir^  the  space  of  a  half  dozen 
deep  breaths,  just  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  for 
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him  to  decide  what  his  course  would  best 
be.  He’d  take  the  ship  to  Papeete,  dt  Suva, 
or  whichever  regular  port  turned  out  to  be 
handiest,  land  the  mutineers  and  that  fool 
of  a  girl,  and  ship  a  new  mate  who  could 
navigate,  then  go  to  whaling  again.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  gang  would  work  the  ship.  He’d 
keep  ’em  busy.  If  they  chose  to  believe 
he’d  forget  their  sins  because  they  worked, 
that  was  all  right;  but  Ben  Barrett’s 
memory  was  not  that  brittle. 

Down  in  the  black  forecastle  Yerner  and 
Kopp  and  two  others  whispered  while  the 
rest  slept.  They  whispered  of  working 
just  as  the  mate  had  decided.  They  mut¬ 
tered  about  the  port  they’d  make,  the  same 
as  he  had.  But  the  rest  of  their  conference 
was  not  to  be  broadcast.  It  might  have 
concerned  whaling;  but  probably  did  not, 
since  it  sent  them  to  sleep  for  the  little 
remaining  time  in  a  chuckling  mood,  and 
neither  of  them  cared  much  for  whaling. 

Hogg  had  been  forced  to  sleep  in  the 
steerage,  the  boatsteerer’s  quarters,  because 
the  mate  would  not  have  him  aft,  and 
Yemer  distrusted  him.  And  depending  on 
Dick’s  good  offices,  Hogg  had  worked  him¬ 
self  weary  aqd  slept  dreamlessly.  Stoll 
wanted  to  be  with  Yerner,  but  had  the 
idea  he  ought  to  rate  higher  in  the  council 
than  Yerner  agreed  to.  He’d  take  his 
rightful  place  in  good  time.  For  the 
present,  they  couldn’t  make  him  work  very 
hard,  with  that  perforated  and  inflamed 
shoulder.  Stoll  could  easily  be  in  a 
position  to  pick  up  valuable  scraps  of  news, 
between  forward  and  aft. 

Dick  trod  the  deck  softly.  The 
moon  still  ruled  the  sky,  but  was 
slipping  westward.  Soon  the  east 
would  turn  gray,  and  the  stars  would  fade. 
There  was  a  little  tremor  underrunning 
the  ship  as  the  tide  swirled  through  the 
reef  break.  He  had  no  means  of  know- 
Hig  what  Ben  Barrett  would  do,  but  Dick 
was  cool  now,  and  the  half  hour  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  dawn  is  always  conducive  to 
hard  reality  in  thought;  certainly  Ben  was 
skipper,  and  until  displaced  must  order 
the  ship’s  course.  Unless  Dick  chose  to 
refuse,  and  thus  become  a  mutineer  in 
fKt,  or  at  least  an  insubordinate,  he  must 
give  Ben  the  benefit  of  what  knowledge  he 
kad  picked  up  and  help  carry  the  ship  to 
port. 

But  he  did  hope  the  mate  would  go 


back  over  the  track  they  had  sailed,  and 
take  June  to  her  island  home.  Dick  was 
anxious  about  June.  Something  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  there  on  the  island.  He  had 
looked  upon  June  as  a  kid  before;  a  good 
sport,  a  bully  pal,  but  only  a  kid.  Now 
he  knew  she  was  a  girl.  It  had  gone  no 
further  than  that,  perhaps;  but  that  was 
something  for  Dick  Edwards  to  realize, 
who  had  only  known  one  sort  of  girl  in 
those  other  days,  the  sort  that  only  sex 
and  unlimited  capacity  for  gin  distin¬ 
guished  from  fellows.  He  and  his  kind 
rarely  thought  of  those  as  girls.  They  were 
flappers,  flooseys,  skirts,  fluffs,  tanks — 
almost  anything  but  girls. 

For  the  first  time,  seriously,  Dick 
Edwards  thought  of  a  girl  as  something 
clean,  and  sweet,  and  utterly  fine;  and  he 
wanted  to  know  where  June  Onslow  could 
be  found  later  on.  Why,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  start  right  in,  when  she  was  safely 
with  her  folks  again,  and  so  tackle  this 
business  of  whaling  that  he’d  get  a  cora- 
mand  very  quickly. 

He  knew  his  father  had  commanded  a 
vessel  at  twenty-one.  Of  course,  his  father 
was  an  uncommon  man.  Everybody  in  the 
business  knew  that.  Even  Captain  Turk 
reflected  old  Peter  Edwards.  Rumor  had 
it  ^at  Peter  Edwards  not  only  taught  Ben 
Barrett  the  business  of  catching  sperm 
whales,  but  was  the  only  living  man  who 
ever  licked  Ben  in  a  stand-up  knock-down 
fight.  Well,  that  might  be.  Dick  was  too 
late  to  teach  Ben  his  business,  but  he 
wasn’t  too  late  to  lick  him  in  a  scrap.  That 
reminded  him.  They  had  been  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  grand  set-to  when  interrupted  by 
that  uproar  on  the  beach.  And  Dick  was 
dealing  out  as  good  as  he  received,  if  not 
better.  Perhaps  Ben  Barrett  was  not  so 
hot.  Why  let  him  take  command?  He 
had  to  come  to  Dick  for  navigation.  That 
was  an  idea. 

The  dawn  had  crept  up  unnoticed  while 
Dick  paced  under  the  skids.  Now  the 
glow  of  the  sun  itself  began  to  redden  the 
horizon.  He  had  been  ordered  to  call  all 
hands  at  daybreak.  He  must  do  better 
than  this,  if  he  was  ever  to  attain  command. 
He  went  to  the  galley  first,  and  shook  old 
Pluto  awake. 

“Shake  a  leg.  Doctor!  If  the  mate  don’t 
get  coffee  in  ten  minutes,  you’ll  be  a  sick 
nigger!” 

“Yassuh,  Mistah  Dick,”  mumbled  Pluto, 
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groping  for  kindling.  Dick  was  on  his 
way  to  call  the  hands,  Pluto  passing  him 
on  his  way  to  the  wo^  locker.  Whaling 
had  been  so  bad  there  had  never  been 
blubber  scrap  enough  to  start  hres.  As 
Dick  stuck  his  leg  over  the  hatch  coaming, 
feeling  for  the  top  batten,  Pluto  turn^ 
with  his  arms  full  of  shavings  and  splinters 
from  the  carpenter’s  bench.  And  suddenly 
Pluto  dr(^>ped  the  wood;  his  vast  mouth 
dropped  c^>en,  and  his  eyes  stared  from 
his  black  face  like  spotted  eggs. 

“Ma  Gawdt”  he  gasped,  staring  over 
Dick’s  head.  “Oh,  ma  deah  Lawd!  De¬ 
libber  us  frum  evul,  amen!” 

Dick  turned.  His  own  eyes  popped. 
Clambering  stiffly  over  the  rail,  tired  and 
hard  breathing,  but  glittering  of  eye,  came 
Captain  Turk  in  the  flesh.  And  more 
stiffly,  more  tired,  the  cooper,  and  Chips, 
and  the  blacksmith,  and  t^  steward,  and 
Folger,  the  boatsteerer. 

“Give  us  some  coffee  quick — ^hot  and 
strong!”  Turk  grated  at  Pluto.  Then, 
peering  at  Dick  as  if  unable  yet  to  clearly 
identify  him  thou^  the  sun  now  lit  up 
the  sea  be  roared:  “Fetch  up  them  dumb- 
Uasted  mates  o’  mine!  Sail  away  and 
leave  a  boat!  ”  As  Dick  hurried  away,  Turk 
rasped  out  after  him:  “Wake  ’em  gently! 
Don’t  upset  ’em,  the  hellions!  ” 

Dick  ran  to  shake  up  Ben  Barrett. 

“Come  up,  lively!  The  Old  Man’s  just 
come  aboard.  He’s  all  in  and  looking  for 
your  blood!” 

Ben  faced  the  skipper  half,  defiantly. 
After  all,  what  more  could  any  man  have 
done  than  he  had? 

“Where’s  the  other  pair  o’  bloody 
deserters?”  snapped  Turk. 

Dick  brought  out  Jed  Roach  and  ducked 
below  to  rouse  out  the  rest.  Ben  stopped 
him  at  the  hatch,  before  answering  the 
skipper. 

“Hold  on,  Dick!  Let  the  cap’n  rouse 
’em.”  Then  Ben  told  the  tale,  shortly  and 
graphically. 

“Only  floated  the  ship  couple  o’  hours 
ago,”  he  concluded.  “Meant  to  cruise  a 
while  lookin’  arter  you,  Cap’n  Turk,  before 
headin’  into  land  the  scum.” 

“We  et  raw  whale  and  drunk  warm  keg 
water  and  rowed  fifty  mile,”  stated  Turk 
grimly.  He  swallowed  scaling  coffee  and 
flung  the  tin  pannikin  at  Pluto.  “Come 
with  me,  all  of  you,”  he  said.  “Git  the 
irons.  Chips.  All  you  got!”  And  he  led 


the  way  down  the  ladder  to  the  crew’i 
quarters. 

“Hogg  and  six  men  did  better  than  th 
rest,”  Dick  put  in.  “1  promised  them  I’d 
^>e^  to  Mister  Barrett  for  them,  ^r.” 

“Shet  up  and  do  as  you’re  told!”  Tud 
retorted. 


CHAPTER  XX 


A  FI.OCK  OF  BOtOS 

The  Cuttykunk  sailed  briskly  east* 
ward.  The  islet  was  a  vanishing 
speck  astern.  In  the  blubber  room, 
chained  to  stanchions  with  a  small  chain 
running  through  their  handcuffs,  Yeraet 
and  Ro{^  and  seven  men  cursed  Turk’s 
name,  ancestors,  and  luck.  By  turns  the 
others  cursed  Yemer. 

On  deck  Stoll  sat  on  the  tryworks, 
cursing  Turir  especially,  but  everything  in 
general,  though  his  shoulder  was  fre^ 
bandaged  and  he  seemed  to  have  .been 
kindly  cared  for.  He  peeled  potatoes. 
Old  Pluto  came  from  the  galley  from  tin 
to  time,  inspected  the  job,  and  remarked 
with  tremendous  dignity  befitting  a  nigger 
cook  with  a  disrat^  third  mate  for  boy: 

“Peel  dem  spuds  thin,  Misto  Stoll.  Ah 
cain’t  have  ’em  wasted.  Cap’n  Turk  tok 

me  ah  wuz  to  see  yo’  done  ’em - ” 

At  that  point  Stoll  usually  stopped  the 
comment  with  a  fierce  look.  It  was  early 
yet  for  Pluto  to  thoroughly  assume  the 
proper  air  of  superiority  that  fitted  the 
situation.  Stoll  was  still  the  late  third 
mate. 

Turk  was  sleeping,  as  were  his  boat’s 
crew.  There  was  something  not  quite 
right  about  Turk.  He  looked  ill.  While 
he  had  been  bandaging  Stoll’s  shoulder, 
after  rather  brutally  but  wisely  reopening 
the  wound  and  douching  it  with  creosote, 
a  spasm  or  two  had  shaken  him,  and  it 
was  not  mere  weariness,  or  boat  soreness. 
His  rugged  face  was  haggard  and  pale, 
and  his  lips  had  a  blue  tinge.  But  he  had 
gruffly  answered  June,  who  brought  him 
a  noggin  of  rum  and  asked  if  he  were  hurt, 
that  he  was  all  right  except  for  want  of 
sleep;  that  he  would  be  on  deck  again  in 
an  hour  or  so  and  make  the  old  ship  travel, 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

“Then,  maybe,  my  ship’ll  be  a  ship  and 
not  a  madhouse,  my  lass,”  Turk  told  her. 
That  was  iK>t  like  Captain  Turk.  He 
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bad  rarely  hurt  anybody  willingly,  tinless 
the  hurt  were  tremendously  justified.  At 
any  other  time,  he  would  hardly  have  made 
even  Stoll  work,  with  that  shoidder,  though 
it  was  an  easy  Job  he  gave  him.  Ben 
Barrett  shook  his  head  over  the  skipper’s 
case,  when  left  in  charge  of  the  ship.  For 
one  thing,  Turk  had  dismissed  the  subject 
of  officers  when  Ben  raised  it,  saying  there 
would  be  time  enough  when  he  came  on 
deck  again.  That  meant  young  Dick 
Edwards  ate  his  midday  meal  in  the  cabin. 
The  Old  Man  must  be  ill. 

It  was  afternoon  before  the  boat’s  ctew 
appeared.  Theirs  had  been  a  tough  experi¬ 
ence.  Others  in  the  whaling  business  had 
suffered  more,  perhaps;  but  these  were 
elderly  men,  ail  of  them.  They  had  gone 
through  a  terrific  encounter  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  ton  bull  whale  before  they  realized 
that  the  ship  was  leaving  them.  At  first 
Turk  refused  to  believe  it.  But  she  disap¬ 
peared  down  to  leeward,  due  west,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  They  had 
suffered  under  the  blazing  sun.  The  water 
in  the  keg  was  stale.  The  hardtack  in  the 
tank  old  and  flinty.  Turk  had  made 
them  cut  flesh  from  the  small  of  the  dead 
whale,  before  starting  them  at  the  oars. 
There  was  no  sail  in  the  boat.  So  rarely 
did  the  skipper  lower  away  the  starboard 
'boat,  and  so  poor  had  been  the  whal¬ 
ing  this  cruise,  that  Turk’s  boat  was 
not  as  well  equipped  as  it  ought  to  be. 

And  they  had  rowed  west,  Turk  steer¬ 
ing,  all  that  day  and  all  night,  due  west, 
because  Turk  stubbornly  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  his  crew  were  lice,  and  in¬ 
sisted  his  ship  would  come  seeking  them. 
He  had  suffer^,  had  the  Old  Man.  In  a  life¬ 
time  of  whaling  he  had  never  before  known 
a  whaleman  leave  a  boat.  It  was  a  shock 
that  might  well  cause  him  a  spasm.  That 
was  the  gist  of  the  cooper’s  yarn.  The 
steward  told  the  same  in  different  terms 
to  Ben  and  Jed  at  the  table. 

Turk  came  on  deck  after  dinner,  and 
first  of  all  went  to  the  chart  table  and 
checked  off  the  position  of  the  islet.  Then 
he  retraced  the  ship’s  course  for  all  the 
time  she  had  sailed  west  until  he  found  the 
only  group  of  tiny  islands  that  could 
possibly  include  June’s  home.  He  brought 
her  in,  then. 

“Maybe  your  memory’s  a  mite  better 
now,  lass.  Tell  me  the  name  o’  your 
isbnd.” 


June  was  very  eager  to  do  just  that. 
She  had  no  more  ardent  wish  in  life  just 
then  than  to  get  back  to  the  peace  and 
tranquil  security  of  her  uncle’s  lonely 
trading  post.  Her  rosy  finger  ran  along 
Turk’s  penciled  line  to  a  little  semicircular 
group  of  atolls. 

“That’s  it,”  she  said,  softly. 

'  “Ain’t  nawthin’  like  the  name  you  said 
before,”  he  said  sharply. 

“I  told  you  the  native  name.  I  was 
silly.  I’m  very  sorry.” 

She  was  so  sincere  that  Turk’s  grim  face 
broke  into  a  faint  smile.  He  had  heard 
all  about  her  little  romance,  and  ^  had 
got  very  little  out  of  it  but  uproar  and 
stark  u^iness. 

“Well,  June,  it  can’t  be  helped  now,” 
he  told  her,  putting  his  hand  on  her 'sleek 
head  in  one  strangely  tender  gesture.  “We 
can  only  take  you  back  home,  and  start 
out  fishin’  all  over  ag’in.  You  jest  keep 
stiddy  as  you  go,  and  everything’ll  be 
fine.  I’m  sure  glad  you  remember^  thet 
island,  though.” 

AS  TURK  was  taking  an  afternoon  sight 
of  the  sun,  he  saw,  through  the  sex- 
J.  tant  telescope,  a  wheeling  flock  of 
birds  low  down  on  the  sea.  They  rose  and 
swooped  and  whirled  above  what  seemed 
to  be  a  moving  hill  of  white.  Now  and 
then  the  mountain  suffered  an  upheaval, 
revealing  a  dark  subsoil,  as  it  were.  He 
finished  the  observation,  noted  dowm  the 
time  and  the  angle,  then  took  his  big  tele- 
sc(^  and  mounted  to  the  mizzen  top.  In 
five  minutes  he  was  down,  grim  and 
unsmiling. 

“Muster  all  hands,”  he  said.  “H’ist 
them  pretty  piruts  out  o’  the  hold,  too. 
Keep  ’em  on  the  chain.” 

.Altering  the  course  slightly,  he  brought 
the  ship  nearer  to  the  horde  of  birds,  whose 
screams  now  filled  the  air.  The  men  un¬ 
fettered  stood  at  the  rail,  watching.  The 
chained  prisoners  were  made  to  march 
along  the  deck  until  they  could  all  stand 
in  line. 

“Take  a  good  look,  you  precious  rascals,” 
Turk  roar^.  “Thet’s  what  you  left  me 
an’  a  boat’s  crew  o’  your  shipmates  to! 
Look  hard,  and  don’t  ever  you  forgit  it” 

By  now  the  Cuttykunk  had  drawn  near 
enough  for  the  beating  of  wings  to  be  heard 
above  the  creaking  of  her  own  gear.  The 
gory  red  of  the  whale,  with  its  stripped 
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“It’s  a  bad  one.  Better  obey  orders,” 
said  Dick. 

He  mounted  the  narrow  stairway  and 
reported  the  barometer  reading.  June 
slipped  up  behind  him  and  darted  like  a 
wraith  of  storm  cloud  to  the  stem,  and 
up  on  to  the  skids  unnoticed. 

“Twenty-nine  and  failin’?”  Turk  re¬ 
peated.  He  peered  around  at  the  smoking 
seas.  The  sky  had  taken  on  a  frightful 
abject.  The  sooty  scud  flew  at  terrific 
low  down  across  the  face  of  a  swol¬ 
len,  black  sky.  Here  and  there,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  a  patch  of  vivid  blue  showed  for  an 
instant  and  was  blotted  out  as  if  by  a 
furious  hand.  The  seas  rolled  with  steep 
breaking  crests  that  had  a  vicious  hiss  to 
them.  The  most  seasoned  old  whaleman 
aboard  the  Cuttyhunk  was  glad  to  use  two 
hands  in  keeping  his  feet  on  the  reeling 
decks. 

Turk  suddenly  let  go  the  wheel  with  one 
hand  and  defied  tlut  hand  to  his  back. 
His  face  was  dead  white. 

“Watch  her  a  while,  Ben.  I  got  a  sort 
o’  misery  in  my  kidneys.  She  don’t  need 
more’n  watchin’  and  I’ll  be  right  back.” 

Turk  stumbled  below.  When  Dick  was 
sent  down  to  get  a  bite  of  supper  before 
relieving  Ben  at  the  helm,  Turk’s  cabin 
door  was  swinging,  and  the  crash  of  it  weis 
not  bothering  the  skipper.  The  steward 
was  at  the  galley.  Dick  called  June,  but 
waited  for  no  answer  then;  he  was  wonder¬ 
ing  what  could  have  happened  to  the  skip¬ 
per.  He  stepped  to  the  banging  door  and 
hooked  it  back. 

“Can  I  do  anything,  sir?  Get  any¬ 
thing?”  he  asked.  He  had  to  shout  to 
make  himself  heard  above  the  clatter  of 
gear.  Everything  movable  was  moving.  A 
bottle  and  glass  ^d  fallen  to  the  floor  and 
rolled  back  and  forth  on  the  carpet  un¬ 
broken.  Dick  picked  them  up,  putting 
them  on  a  towel  in  the  washbasin  for 
safety.  He  glanced  at  the  bottle^  It 
was  labeled  like  any  other  medicine  bottle. 
The  contents  were  half  gone.  It  was  some 
patent  specific  for  Bright’s  disease.  That 
.  meant  little  to  Dick,  to  whom  all  medicines 
were  alike — soothing  syrups  for  old  men. 
But  he  did  want  to  be  of  service  to  Turic. 
That  look  of  pain,  of  wan,  haggard  weari¬ 
ness,  had  fastened  him.  Turk  was  so 
completely  a  strong  man  in  everything. 

“AnytWng  I  can  get,  sir?”  he  repeated 
and  touched  the  skipper’s  breast.  For  a 


moment  he  was  afraid  Turk  was  dead 
But  a  heavy  lurch  of  the  ship  rolled  Tutk 
over  in  the  bed  and  he  sat  up  with  a  start, 
his  eyes  blinking. 

“Are  you  all  right,  sir?”  Dick  patiently 
persisted. 

“Yes,  my  lad,  yes.  I’m  coming  ri^ 
up,”  Turk  replied,  feeling  around  under 
him,  and  looking  around  the  cabin.  He 
saw  the  bottle  and  glass  in  the  washbaan, 
and  lurched  to  the  floor,  taking  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  shoving  it  away  in  a  drawer.  He 
seemed  to  look  at  Dick  suspiciously,  a: 
if  fearing  he  had  seen  that  bottle  label  and 
unwilling  that  he  should.  But  Dick  only 
looked  relieved  to  see  him  on  his  legs  again. 

“It’s  all  right  on  deck,  sir.  I  was  just 
getting  a  bite  and  saw  you  lying  there  with 
the  door  swinging.  You  didn’t  answer 
when  I  spoke  twice,  so  I  was  afraid  you 
might  be  ill.” 

“Dick,  you  keep  to  yourself  that  yon 
see  me  swillin’  physic.  I  thought  I  hooked 
thet  consumed  door.”  Turk  pulled  himself 
along  by  the  handrail  on  the  bulkhead 
and  went  back  on  deck.  But  there  was  no 
question  in  Dick’s  mind  that  the  captain 
was  a  sick  man,  and  was  ashamed  of  the 
weakness. 


The  mercury  continued  to  fall  until 
it  reached  28.60  inches.  And  Turk 
had  never  known  it  go  lower  than 
that.  The  men  refused  to  go  below.  They 
and  the  mates,  and  all  but  the  men  in  the 
hold  and  Pluto,  huddled  aft  beneath  the 
skids.  Pluto  locked  himself  in  the  galley 
as  soon  as  the  steward  left  him,  and  every 
now  and  then,  until  it  grew  pitch  dark, 
his  black  visage  appear^  at  the  grated 
window,  his  thick  wide  lips  busy  in  prayer, 
his  eyes  turned  up  until  the  whites  alone 
were  visible. 

The  wind  was  like  a  wall.  To  face  it 
meant  strangulation.  Just  as  the  last 
smoky  twilight  flickered  and  turned  to 
blackness,  a  terrific  thundering  forward 
told  of  a  jib  burst  loose  from  the  gasket 
The  ship  trembled  under  the  wrenching 
of  the  spar. 

“Fuller  me,  who  daresl”  growled -Ben 
Barrett.  “If  we  don’t  make  thet  sail  fast 
itll  yank  the  fo’mast  out  of  her.” 

The  dour  old  mate  started  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  skids  and  Dick  was  at  his 
heels.  The  moment  Ben  got  the  wind 
fairly  upon  him,  he  was  picked  up  and 
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juried  to  leeward  like  an  en^ty  sack.  He 
disappeared  in  the  smother  of  water  in  the 
lee  waterways. 

“My  Ivord,  he’ll  be  through  the  wash- 
port!”  groan^  Turk,  dra^ng  himself  up 
from  the  skylight  by  gripping  the  arms 
of  Jed  Roach  at  the  wheel.  Men  grumbled. 
They  had  seen  how  the  wind  picked  Ben 
iq).  It  would  pick  them  up  just  like  that. 
But  Dick  was  already  on  his  way.  He  let 
himself  slide  just  before  he  left  the  shdter, 
and  caught  a  buntline  coil  from  the  mizzen 
rigging.  Then  he  let  go  everything  else 
and  went  swinging  down  into  the  weltering 
scuppers. 

“Oh,  Dick!”  screamed  June,  from  the 
shids.  “Dick!  You’ll  be  drowned!”  The 
girl  was  crouched  between  the  two  housed 
boats.  Dick  heard  her  scream,  but  it  was 
whipped  downwind  before  any  of  the  men 
underneath  heard  it.  Dick  could  only  go 
on  with  what  he  had  started,  though  he 
fdt  every  second  as  if  his  arms  would  be 
pulled  out  and  his  chest  driven  in.  There 
was  Ben,  his  legs  caught  in  the  swinging 
port  fighting  like  a  hero  to  pull  his  legs 
free  before  the  wind  and  crashing  seas 
beat  him  to  death. 

“Catch  my  legsl”  howled  Dick,  and 
kicked  out  at  Ben.  One  boot  struck  Ben 
in  the  mouth.  But  Ben  caught  the  other, 
and  Dick  started  to  haul  ba^.  The  boot 
came  off.  Ben  fell  back,  and  now  rolled 
freely  in  the  water,  clear  of  the  washport. 

“Hold  on  now!”  Dick  flung  out  bis  legs 
again.  This  time  Ben  wrapp^  both  arms 
around  both  of  Dick’s  knees,  and  Dick  be¬ 
gan  once  more  to  haul  their  double  weight 
up  to  windward. 

“Oh,  won’t  somebody  help  him?” 
shrieked  June.  A  man  put  out  a  hand, 
but  would  not  let  go  the  other,  so  could 
not  reach  the  buntline.  Then  small  hands 
reached  out  from  the  skids,  missed  the 
rope,  and  June  went  hurtling  from  the 
skids  into  the  churning  foam.  Hogg  sheep¬ 
ishly  started  out  from  his  shelter  then, 
shamed  by  a  girl.  He  had  been  disrated, 
was  no  more  than  any  other  foremast 
hand,  but  he  had  been  aft  once,  and  some 
of  the  tradition  stuck.  He  let  himself  go, 
busting  to  sea  cunning  hands  to  grab  that 
rope  before  the  wind  caught  him  up.  And 
he  made  it.  He  got  to  the  buntline  as 
Dkk  hauled  himself  and  Ben  into  safety, 
and  used  it  then  to  let  himself  down  to 
the  leeward  water  and  grab  June,  half 
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drowned  and  thoroughly  scared.  Dick  and 
Ben,  still  hanging  onto  the  rope,  hauled 
the  second  pair  to  dry  security.  And  by 
iu)w  the  loose  jib  was  twenty  .piiles  down¬ 
wind,  the  shaking  spars  humming  again 
as  stout  spars  should  in  a  hurricane. 

“Get  you  some  dry  clothes,”  Turk  told 
Ben  and  Dick.  “Have  a  shot  o’  rum,  too. 
Give  thet  man  Hogg  a  snort.”  That  was 
all  the  notice  Turk  took  of  the  men.  He 
did  not  look  at  June,  but  spoke  to  Ben: 
“Put  the  gal  below  and  shut  her  in  her 
berth.  I’ll  have  a  talk  to  her  about  dis¬ 
obeying  orders  soon’s  this  wind  drops.” 

The  wind  did  not  drop  that  night. 
The  glass  stopped  falling  at  28.60, 
but  did  not  rise  for  a  long  time. 
And  towards  morning,  without  any  notice- 
aUe  increase  in  the  wind,  the  sea  suddenly 
took  on  a  ferocity  that  was  beyond  any¬ 
thing  in  the  experience  of  any  man  aboard. 

It  rolled  in  from  all  points.  The  ship 
was  pressed  down  until  her  decks  were  full 
and  the  clew  of  her  reefed  main  topsail 
was  in  the  water.  She  was  flung  upright,  ^ 
and  down  the  other  side,  before  Turk 
could  even,  think  of  axes  and  cutting  away 
masts.  A  terrific  thunder  filled  the  air; 
the  ship  shook  as  she  had  never  shaken 
through  any  mere  upheaval  of  water.  Seas 
tumbled  aboard  and  were  rolled  back  over 
the  rails.  A  ghostly  light  touched  the 
yardarms,  the  mastheads,  and  the  deck 
structures.  The  wind  abruptly  ceased. 
The  thunderous  sound  persisted,  louder. 
Then  the  wind  came  again,  harder  than 
ever,  but  holding  to  one  direction  steadily. 

“There  was  more’n  wind  in  that,” 
shouted  Turk,  gathering  himself  together 
and  studying  the  compass.  “That  was  one 
o’  them  tidal  waves,  or  submarine  erup¬ 
tions.” 

“We  must  ha’  been  atop  of  it,  then,” 
growled  Ben  Barrett. 

“If  we’d  been  on  top  of  it  we’d  still  be 
going  up,”  retorted  Dick,  who  had  read  of 
such  things. 

A  ragged  sort  of  dawn  lightened  the 
sooty  skies  and  revealed  the  ocean  waste 
of  chaotic  seas.  Bits  of  scud,  like  dirty 
wool,  flew  downwind.  The  ship,  for  all 
her  sturdiness  and  readiness  for  the  blow, 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  swept  by  a  vast 
broom.  The  iron  pan  that  the  tryworks 
had  been  built  in  on  the  deck,  was  wrapped 
around  the  pump  like  a  shawl.  One  of 
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the  anchors,  ^11  stowed  in  its  bed  on  the 
forecastle,  had  been  tom  up  and  flung  aft 
to  the  foremast,  into  the  rich,  tough  pine 
of  which  one  fluke  was  sunk  ten  indies. 
Old  whalemen  looked  at  each  other’s  faces 
in  that  cheerless  dawn  as  if  to  see  what 
the  other  thought  about  the  night,  before 
betraying  what  might  be  a  solitary  thrill. 


There  was  something  about  Turk  &  ” 
vaguely  suggested  a  man’s  desperate  effo,,. 
to  hide  a  weakness.  He  jerked  that  sa?J 
castic  query  at  Hogg  in  a  tone  not  at 
justified  by  the  matter,  and  Hogg,  ds-l 
graced  though  he  was,  resented  it. 

“If  they  was  friends  o’  mine  I’d  k* 
down  there  with  ’em,”  he  replied.  “Yottl, 


“Glass  gone  up  ’most  an  inch,”  mused  be  lucky  if  you  don’t  find  ’em  all  d^ 
Turk,  gazing  dubiously  to  windward,  that’s  all.” 

“Commonly  thet  means  a  harder  blow  That  was  a  possibility  that  had  escape 


cornin’.  Maybe  ’twon’t  run  reg’lar  after 
sech  a  buster.  Wait  a  mite  longer,  anyhow. 
Ben,  let  the  men  get  some  grub  into  ’em. 
Make  thet  old  nigger  stop  prayin’  long 
enough  to  git  a  fire  started.  Never  knowed 
prayin’  git  things  done  yet.” 

The  men  had  scarcely  swallowed  their 
hot  coffee  and  cold  salt  beef  before  the 
wind  struck  down  again,  apparently  harder 
than  ever.  It  came  straight  out  of  the 
west,  and  Turk  seized  the  chance,  before 
it  settled  down  in  earnest,  to  set  the  reefed 
foresail.  Then,  with  two  men  at  the  kick¬ 
ing  wheel,  he  sailed  his  ship  before  the 
gale,  right  on  the  course  he  wanted  to  make. 

“If  it  lasts,  my  lass,  you’ll  be  home  to- 
morrer,”  he  told  June  grimly. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

June’s  island  home 

IT  RAINED.  In  squalls  through  the 
day,  and  into  the  early  night,  torrents 
of  warm  rain  slashed  across  the  decks. 
It  streamed  from  yards  and  stays  and  out 
of  wind  bursting  foresail,  like  silvery  sheets. 
It  drummed  on  the  decks  and  hatches  so 
that  the  ship  sailed  in  an  incessant  uproar. 
But  the  sky  grew  lighter.  The  sun  had 
not  been  seen  at  setting,  but  one  vivid  ray 
of  intense  light  had  shot  up  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  as  it  sank.  An  hour  later  a  star  winked 
wetly  through  a  torn  storm  cloud. 

Turk  roared  and  shouted  as  night  drew 
on.  The  men  thought  he  was  his  old  self 
again  and  clambered  aloft  into  the  still 
howling  blackness  to  loose  sails  and  over¬ 
haul  gear.  By  midnight  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  skies  were  almost  clear,  and  the 
ship  buzzed  along  on  her  .eastward  course 
under  topgallant  sails. 

It  was  Hogg  who  remembered  the  men 
chained  in  the  hold.  He  took  courage  and 
reminded  Turk  about  them. 

“Friends  o’  yours?”  growled  Turk. 


That  was  a  possibility  that  had  escapdV 
Turk.  The  hold  of  an  old  whaler  is  no  bdB 
of  roses  at  best,  with  hatches  off  and  A 
sweet  breeze  over  all;  with  hatches  bat>K 
tened  down,  and  the  ship  churning  bilp* 
like  a  cask  in  a  cataract,  the  blubber  rooa 
could  be  no  less  than  a  reding  hell.  Jej 
Roach  and  the  carpenter  open^  the  hatd* 
and  took  lanterns  below.  The  oil  lighij 
burned  low  and  blue  as  soon  as  thq 
entered.  The  chained  men  lay  like  corpse* 
Chips  hastily  unlocked  the  chain  Iron 
the  stanchions,  and  the  men  were  hoisted 
on  deck  and  laid  in  the  waterways  when 
fresh  water  could  ^lash  them  and  the 
cool  air  from  the  draft  of  the  courses  fan 
them.  They  had  not  all  recovered  before 
another  day  was  breaking. 

That  was  a  day  of  happenings.  A$| 
bright  and  sparkling  as  the  recent  days 
had  been  black  and  ominous,  sea  and  sky 
and  breeze  held  kindly  promise.  By  noo# 
Turk  had  made  up  his  reckoning  and  (k 
cided  that  June’s  island  home  must  be 
within  the  range  of  a  man’s  vision  from  the 
masthead.  Three  lookouts  were  set.  And, ! 
though  they  saw  nothing  like  land  at  first, 
they  soon  reported  patches  of  floating 
island  debris  from  the  storm:  palm  fronds, 
pandanus  fans,  scraps  of  hibiscus. 

Soon  the  grass  roof  of  a  hut  floated 
past,  with  a  wet  and  frantic  hen  on  it 
The  wretched  bird  tried  to  flutter  onto  the 
ship’s  rail,  fell  short,  and  made  lunch  for 
a  shark.  A  broken  canoe  came  along.  The 
sea  lost  its  blueness  and  had  a  muddy  tinge. 
Still  no  land  from  aloft.  Two  drownd 
natives  in  the  fork  of  a  twisted  scrub 
cedar  made  a  grim  splotch  of  brown  and 
green  on  the  muddy  sea.  The  crew  began 
to  quit  the  rails.  _ 

“Must  ha’  had  quite  a  breeze  hereabouts, 
too,”  Turk  muttered,  gazing  astern  after 
the  misshapen  tree  with  its  grim  crew. 
“Tell  June  to  come  up  here,  Dick.  I  got 
a  queer  feelin’  about  all  this  wreck^ 
Ought  to  be  right  atop  o’  that  island  now. 
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lay  be  she’ll  recognize  one  0’  these  floaters. 
Ptdfs  to  be  considerable  of  ’em.” 
Swarming  aloft,  Turk  scanned  the  ocean 
hrough  his  glass.  On  deck,  June  stared 
brad  at  the  desolate  waste  of  turbid  sea 
li  dotted  with  island  debris.  Every  min- 
ite  more  signs  were  visible  that  a  commun- 
ty  near  by  had  suffered  terribly.  There 
lere  signs,  too,  of  an  ocean  upheaval  be- 
all  power  of  mere  storms. 

“Oh,  look!”  cried  June  suddenly.  Dick 
ooked  where  she  pointed.  The  sea  was 
ilive  with  hsh,  writhing  with  sharks,  at  a 
loint  a  hundred  fathoms  off  the  weather 
low.  The  ship  passed  along  the  fringe 
)f  the  disturbance;  and  it  was  Dick  who 
houted  now.  Almost  touching  the  ship’s 
ide,  like  some  hideous  thing  from  the 
lit,  a  giant  squid  curled  and  stretched  ten- 
acles  twenty  feet  long,  as  thick  as  the 
nainmast,  with  suckers  along  their  under 
as  big  as  teacups.  The  girl  clutched 
Dick’s  arm,  shuddering.  The  saucer  eyes 
of  the  evil  thing  seemed  to  be  staring  up 
It  her. 

“Git  the  dipsy  lead  over.  Mister  Barrett. 
Luff  her  up,  steersman,”  cried  Turk,  and 
slid  down  swiftly.  “Looks  mighty  like  shoal 
water  to  me,”  he  said. 

The  lead  sank  and  found  bottom  at  forty 
fathom.  At  the  next  cast  it  was  fifty-five, 
then,  five  minutes  later,  thirty. 

“Run  her  off  to  the  s’uthard,”  Turk 
ordered,  and  took  his  telescope  onto  the 
skids.  The  chained  men  were  lining  the 
rail,  most  of  them  scared,  for  most  of  them 
were  poor  sailors.  Turk  noticed  them, 
and  ordered  them  below  to  the  blubber 
room  again.  The  masthead  lookouts  hailed 
from  time  to  time: 

“Sperm  whales  spoutin’  thick  to  wind- 
’ard.” 

“Damn  the  sperm  whales!  D’ye  see  any 
land?”  Turk  returned. 

“Seems  like  some  floatin’  to  loo’ard,” 
came  from  the  foremast  head,  more  hope¬ 
fully. 

“Blast  your  eyesl  Ain’t  the  hull  ocean 
a  mess  o’  some  floatin’?”  whipped  back 
the  answer. 

For  several  minutes  the  skipper  gazed 
at  something  ahead.  Abruptly  he  shut  the 
tubes  and  stood  down  beside  the  wheel. 

“Stiddy!  Ben,  git  for’ard.  Go  with 
him,  Dick.  Thar’s  a  house  or  somethin’, 
ifside  down,  and  somebuddy’s  in  it,”  he 


SOON  the  ship  saBed  throu^  a  mass 
of  broken  matting  that  was  once 
part  of  a  village.  Here  and  there 
brown  bodies  were  caught  in  the  pandanus. 
One,  face  upward,  held  out  a  stiff  dead  arm 
that  reach^  for  the  rudder  as  tl^  dead 
man  swirled  in  the  wake.  Then  June 
uttered  a  little  cry  and  went  to  Turk’s  side. 

“Oh,  that  was  Kadu,  uncle’s  house  boyl” 
she  gasped,  and  suddenly  seemed  to  guess 
what  Turk  had  {M^tically  concluded 
already.  She  clung  to  him  now,  silent  and 
awed. 

“Luff  half  a  p’inti  Here  ’tis  almost 
aboard,”  shouted  Ben  from  the  bowsprit. 

Turk  stepped  to  the  rail  to  peer  ahead, 
the  ship  slowly  turned  towards  the  wind 
a  little,  and  Ben  and  Dick  disappeared 
from  sight  as  they  climbed  down  by  the 
backropes  to  fasten  a  line  to  what  they 
had  come  upwn. 

Soon  it  floated  alongside,  and  the  ship 
lay  with  her  sails  shaking.  Turk  saw  there 
was  a  white  man  caught  in  what  had  been 
the  roof  beams  of  a  bungalow,  and  curtly 
ordered  the  mainyards  backed.  He  called 
to  June,  knowing  what  she  would  say.  It 
was  really  not  much  of  a  hunch  for  a  sailor- 
man  to  have.  She  glanced  over  the  side, 
and  clasped  her  hands  agitatedly. 

“It’s  uncle,”  she  whirred.  “Is  he 
dead?” 

“Soon  see,  lassie,”  Turk  muttered,  and 
men  jumped  down  to  disentangle  the  trader 
and  lift  him  aboard.  Onslow  still  lived. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  open  his  eyes  and 
grin  painfully  at  June. 

“Glad  you’re  safe,  June,”  he  murmured. 
“Worried  me  a  lot.  The  blessed  island 
sank  in  an  earthquake.  Don’t  know — 

what — you’ll - do.  .  .  .” 

June’s  uncle  died.  She  stood  looking 
down  at  his  thin,  lined  face.  Impulsively 
she  kissed  him.  Then  she  walked  away. 
He  had  been  all  she  px)ssessed  in  the  way 
of  relatives.  She  was  as  much  alone  as  he, 
though  he  was  dead. 

“^w  him  up.  Chips.  We’ll  give  him 
a  decent  launchin’,”  said  Turk.  Then  he 
led  June  below  while  the  sewing  up  was 
done,  comforting  her  with  rough  words 
that  only  cloak^  the  choky  note  that 
would  come  into  his  throat  Perhaps  his 
own  ill  health  brought  him  closer  to  trouble 
in  another. 

“You  jest  ntake  yourself  free  o’  the  ship, 
my  lass,  until  we  can  settle  you  somewhar. 
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If  we  don’t  find  nobody  able  to  care  for  ■ 

you,  wby,  I  guess  the  missus - ” 

She  was  in  his  arms,  sobbing,  and  he 
could  not  finish.  It  was  sometUng  new 
for  Turk.  He  stumped  up  on  deck  again 
as  fast  as  he  could,  after  digging  out  from 
the  l^ttom  of  his  sea  chest  a  mouldy  and 
dog-eared  book.  He  had  buried  many  a 
whaleman  without  bothering  that  book. 

And  with  the  book  under  his  arm  he 
stamped  around  the  deck,  cursing  idling 
seamen,  sending  them  here  and  there  about 
jobs  that  either  did  not  exist  or  were  un¬ 
necessary.  He  routed  out  the  black¬ 
smith. 

“Git  you  busy.  Smith,”  he  snarled. 

“I  be’n  gittin’  irons  to  sink  thet  stiff,” 
grumbled  the  smith. 

“Very  well.  Now  you  aimin’  to  stand 
and  rust  until  he’s  launched,  hey?  Git 
you  to  work  on  thet  tryworks  pan.  D’you 
think  we  ain’t  goin’  whalin’  anymore  jest 
because  we  heaves  to  for  a  burial?  And 
you,  cooper,  ^at  might  you  be  busy 
about?” 

“I  was  cal’latin’  to  rig  a  gratin’  soon’s 
Chips  is  ready.” 

-  “You  git  down  to  the  storeroom  and 
heave  out  brick  enough  to  build  new  try- 
works.  I’ll  hail  you  when  you’re  wanted 
to  help  launch  Mister  Onslow.” 

“The  Old  man’s  gone  gallied,”  grumbled 
the  cooper  to  the  blacksmith.  But  they 
went  alMut  the  jobs  given  them.  And  in 
half  an  hour  Turk  mustered  all  hands, 
even  those  from  the  hold,  and  lined  them 
up  at  the  gangway  where  Onslow  lay  in 
his  canvas  shroud  beneath  the  folds  of  a 
flag  on  a  grating.  The  grating  lay  with 
the  foot  in  the  open  gangway,  the  head 
resting  on  a  cask;  the  flag  was  tied  at  two 
comers  at  the  Head. 

“Now  commit  this  body  to  the  deep  . . .” 
intoned  Turk  awkwardly.  “To  be  tamed 
into  corruption.  ...”  He  gabbled  much 
of  the  rest  because  he  could  not  see  to 
read  it;  but  he  came  in  strongly  with 
“Through  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  amen.” 
Then:  “Heave,  Ben!”  and  the  bixly  slid 
into  the  tawny  sea,  shooting  down  with  its 
weights  to  ch^t  the  swarming  sharks. 

“Swing  the  mainyards!”  he  bawled. 
“Course  s’uth-by-east.  Masthead,  there! 
Whar’s  them  ^rm  whales  you  was  yam¬ 
merin’  about  a  while  back?  Keep  your 
eyes  skiimed,  my  lads.  This  aint  a  plea¬ 
sure  cruise  no  longer!” 


CHAPTER  XXIII  I 

MISTEK  EDWARDS!  I 

Turk  was  right.  That  was  nA 
pleasure  cruise  from  the  day  tW 
trader  was  buried.  Before  ^ 
bubbles  that  followed  his  launching  bM 
burst,  the  masthead  lookouts  were  haiiiJ 
for  ^rm.  Spouts  all  around  sho^ 
featherly  against  the  blue  of  the  sea  d 
the  brighter  blue  of  the  sky.  | 

“Strike  off  them  irons  and  get  the 
tineers  aft  till  I  talk  to  ’em,”  said  TuJ 
before  a  boat  was  lowered.  When  YertJ 
and  his  somewhat  subdued  gang  shufflJ 
in  a  crowd  around  the  skipper,  Turk  gavM 
them  a  short,  terse  spee^  that  had  nl 
double  meanings.  | 

“So  you’ll  pull  boat,  and  haul  blubberM 
and  blow  off  your  steam  in  the  work  yc  J 
signed  to  do  until  the  ship’s  bung  is  full 
of  ’ile.  After  that  I’ll  have  sotnethij 
more  to  say  to  you.”  "■ 

There  was  no  promise  of  forgiveness" 
nothing  but  a  schedule  of  backbreaki 
work.  Afterwards,  uncertainty. 

“Why  would  we  work  our  guts  out  no 
and  get  shoved  ashore  into  the  rattle  aft 
we’ve  filled  your  darned  old  ship?”  de¬ 
manded  Yemer  boldly.  “How  about  it, 
lads?”  Turk’s  eye  was  upon  him,  and  Ye 
ner  turned  to  his  mates  for  support.  A 
sullen  growl  went  up  from  them. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Turk,  grimly. 
“You’ll  do  it  b^ause  you’ve  had  you 
playtime  and  it’s  over.  Do  your  work, 
and  you’ll  get  your  rations  same  as  the 
others  and  sleep  in  your  bunks,  when  sleep 
you  may.  Try  any  more  hoorah  busines 
and  you’ll  eat  hardtack  and  drink  water 
and  sleep  in  irons  in  the  blubber  room 
Besides  which,  you’ll  pull  boat  and  had 
blubber  and  heave  at  the  windlass  jest  tk 
same.  That’ll  do,  my  lads.  Now  Mister 
Barrett,  and  Mister  Roach,  and  Mista 
Edwards,  you  can  all  lower  away  and  see 
what’s  the  meanin’  of  all  them  sperm  spouts 
I  see  down  to  loo’ard.” 

Three  boats  away  and  eighteen  mea 
Dick  found  himself  abruptly  placed  ii 
command  of  the  forward  boat,  almost 
before  he  realized  it.  He  was  still  buzzing 
inwardly  with  the  sound  of  that  “Mista 
Edwards.”  Kopp  was  at  the  stroke  oar,  too, 
his  ugly,  evil  face  all  awork  with  hatred 
But  Dick  scarcely  saw  who  was  in  his  boat 
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in  the  first  thrill  of  command.  The  big 
thing,  the  thing  that  sent  him  away  from 
the  ^ip  standing  up  at  his  steering  oar 
shouting  to  his  men  in  a  strange  rusty  voice 
that  trembled,  was  that  he  got  his  boat 
in  the  water  before  the  mate  was  afloat. 

And  Hogg  was  in  the  harpooneer’s  place. 
Hogg  rowed  the  bow  oar.  Hogg  would 
fasten  to  the  whale  if  Dick  brought  the 
boat  within  striking  distance.  And  Hogg, 
for  all  his  dumb  foolishness,  was  one  of 
the  smartest  whalemen  in  the  ship.  Dick 
spared  himself  one  swift  backward  glance, 
caught  sight  of  Turk  on  his  way  aloft  to 
keep  lookout,  and  saw  June  perched  on 
the  skids,  all  alight  with  interest  that  was 
even  stronger  than  her  very  recent  bereave¬ 
ment.  She  waved  a  hand  at  him. 

“Pull,  youl”  he  growled  at  Kopp,  kick¬ 
ing  at  the  oar.  “Hogg!  Set  us  a  stroke. 
D’you  want  those  old  mossbacks  to  beat 
you  to  your  whale?”  Ben  Barrett’s  boat 
was  foaming  ahead,  dragged  by  five  of 
the  soundest  pairs  of  arms  in  all  the  crew, 
driven  by  the  mate’s  savage  tongue.  Ben 
too  had  heard  that  “Afw/cr  Edwards.”  He 
meant  to  have  something  to  say  about  that 
later. 

The  sea  was  alive  with  whales.  As  if 
the  recent  storm  had  emptied  the  heavens 
of  all  menace,  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue 
to  the  horizon.  The  sea  lay  level  as  a 
floor.  There  was  just  enough  breeze  to 
bring  the  old  ship  along  after  the  boats  so 
that  there  need  be  no  heartbreaking  pull 
to  windward,  towing  a  whale  back  to  her. 
And  right  ahead  of  the  boats  rolled  two 
great  cachalots,  feeding  on  the  surface  upon 
some  plentiful  food  so  much  to  their  liking 
that  they  had  no  mind  for  the  speeding 
boats.  Other  whales  played  farther  on; 
and  one  boat  of  the  three  would  have  to  go 
on  for  its  catch. 

“Hit  it  up,  Hoggl”  yelled  Dick.  “Stroke 
her  along!  Jed’s  cutting  in  on  us!” 

The  boat  swept  through  a  tangle  of 
shorn  squid  tentacles.  One  of  the  two 
whales  slowly  turned,  cruising  leisurely 
among  the  luscious  morsels.  Never  had 
squid  been  seen  so  thick,  or  so  near  the 
surface.  Barrett  steered  his  boat  in  closer 
to  Dick’s,  aiming  at  the  turning  whale. 

“Ten  strokes!  Then  we’ve  got  him,” 
cried  Dick.  His  boat  swungsharply,hisboat 
oars  almost  touched  those  of  the  mate’s 
boat.  The  whale  suddenly  saw  the  boats.  In 
a  moment  be  would  sheer  off  or  sound. 


“Stand  up!” 

Dick  gave  his  first  striking  order  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strange  to  himself.  He 
tried  hard  to  keep  cool.  Hogg  laid  in  his 
oar,  and  stood  up,  catching  up  his  first 
iron  with  the  one  movement.  There  was 
no  excitement  about  Hogg.  The  man  was 
a  machine,  a  death  dealing  mechanism  for 
hurling  a  harpoon.  The  harpooneer  in  the 
mate’s  boat  was  up,  too.  His  iron  was 
ready.  Dick  swerv^  his  boat,  stopping 
his  rowers.  He  was  yet  beyond  perfect 
range,  but  Ben  Barrett  was  about  to  fasten 
to  the  whale. 

“Sock  it  in,”  yelled  Dick.  “Let  him 
have  it!” 

Hogg’s  iron  flew.  Right  to  the  hitches 
it  sank  in  the  black  hulk.  The  mate’s 
iron  flew  almost  at  the  same  instant. 
Hogg  snatched  up  his  second  iron,  hurled 
it,  and  fastened  on.  The  whale  was  stung 
to  madness.  He  twisted,  plunged,  and 
started  off  like  a  destroyer,  brushing  the 
bows  of  Barrett’s  boat  and  almost  capsiz¬ 
ing  it.  Then  Dick’s  boat  crashed  the  other, 
completing  the  upset,  and  the  mate’s  har¬ 
pooneer  cut  his  line  to  save  lives. 

“Wet  that  line.  Wet  it!”  screamed 
Dick,  surging  it  around  the  loggerhead 
The  seas  curled  at  the  bows.  He  was  too 
full  of  the  chase  to  change  places  with 
Hogg.  The  whale  flung  sprays  behind  him 
in  clouds  as  he  stormed  along  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  thrusts  of  his  vast  flukes.  Dick 
held  on  to  the  turns  of  the  line  when  he 
should  have  given  slack,  but  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  other  time  when  he  had  got  in 
a  killing  thrust  of  a  lance  to  the  disaster 
of  the  boat’s  crew;  he  was  mad  enough 
now  to  want  to  repeat  that  and  show  that 
it  might  be  done  without  mishap.  He 
meant  to  stay  close  to  bis  game.  The  boat 
thrummed  to  the  stress  of  her  driving. 

“Come  aft,  Hogg,”  he  sang  out,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  steady  moment.  He  went 
forward  now,  clambering  over  the  men  and 
the  twanging  line  between  them.  There 
were  red  streaks  in  the  foam  that  flew  past. 
Three  irons  had  sunk  into  the  whale; 
Hogg’s  first  harpoon  had  been  so  cleverly 
placed  that  it  had  almost  done  the  v/ork 
of  a  lance.  It  was  embedded  deep  very 
close  to  a  vital  spot.  And  the  whale  was 
slowing  up. 

“Haul  in!”  he  ordered.  “Haul!”  He 
meant  to  lance  that  whale  before  it  could 
dive.  The  whale  suddenly  stopped  dead, 
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so  abruptly  that  the  boat  slid  up  to  it. 

“Watch  outl”  roared  Hogg,  who  had. 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  monster’s  little 
eye.  “Out  oaml>  Stam  alll” 

Hogg  was  just  a  whaleman  now.  He 
forgot  that  he  was  but  one  of  Dick’s  crew 
and  that  Dkk,  shipped  as  a  greenhorn,  was 
now  after  his  first  whale  as  a  killer.  All 
he  knew  was  that  he  had  seen  a  pain 
maddened  sperm  whale’s  eye  fixed  upon  the 
boat,  and  that  one  sweep  of  that  twenty- 
foot  tail  would  cover  the  sea  with  oits  of 
boat  and  men. 

“Hold  on  oars!”  yelled  Dick,  who  was 
not  concerned  with  eyes,  but  had  his  own 
eye  set  upon  a  small  patch  of  black  shin¬ 
ing  whale  skin  just  over  the  end  of  his 
gleaming  lance.  As  he  yelled,  he  plunged 
the  lance  home  with  a  gnint.  It  sank  to  the 
socket  and  he  felt  the  titanic  shudder  that 
ran  along  the  pole  from  the  creature’s  great 
heart.  The  next  instant  the  sea  arose  in  a 
blinding  crash  of  thunderous  sound,  and 
Dick  flew  through  the  air  like  a  flui^  towel. 


WHEN  he  came  to  the  surface,  after 
a  deep  plunge,  and  shook  the 
water  from  his  eyes,  Dick  was 
floating  in  a  huddle  of  oars  and  boat  gear, 
with  here  and  there  a  half  strangled  man, 
and  all  around  him  a  tangle  of  whaleline. 
Hogg  puffed  painfully  near  him,  coughing 
up  sea  water,  red  faced  and  astonished. 
There  lay  the  boat,  right  $ide  up  and 
apparently  unhurt.  The  other  men  clung 
to  the  gunwales.  And  there  too  lay  the 
whale,  d^d  as  a  herring,  red  trickling  from 
its  spiracle  down  its  great  blunt  head, 
bristling  like  a  sunfi^  with  three  harp>oons 
and  Dick’s  triumphant  lance. 

“Some  fish!”  laughed  Dick,  striking  out 
for  the  boat. 

“Some  luck!”  grumbled  Hogg,  reaching 
for  the  gunwale.  “You  must  ha’  stepped 
in  somethin’  before  you  shipped.  Lucky 
we  ain’t  all  deader’n  that  whale.” 

“A  dead  whale  and  never  a  stove  boat, 
my  son,”  retorted  Dick,  cockily,  and 
clambered  aboard  the  whaleboat. 

The  boat  was  bailed  out  and  all  her 
gear  recovered.  She  lay  by  the  whale  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ship,  which  was  within  a  mile. 
And  when  Dick  hauled  his  catch  up  to  the 
fluke  chains,  making  it  fast  to  the  Cutty- 
hunk’s  starboard  side,  there  was  Captain 
Turk,  trying  to  hide  a  grin,  looking 
through  his  telescope  at  the  other  boats. 


The  mate  had  righted  his  boat  and  was 
flying  like  a  sp)eedboat  over  the  sea  in  tow 
of  a  lively  smallish  whale.  He  was  already 
only  a  sp)eck.  ’Jed  Roach’s  boat  lay  along, 
side  a  dead  whale  a  mile  to  leeward.  Andstiii 
the  ocean  showed  spouts  as  thick  as  steam 
jets  in  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Smokes. 

“A  lot  of  squid  about,  sir,”  said  Dick, 
assuming  an  air  of  mature  wisdom  that 
made  Turk  squint  at  him.  “Shouldn’t  won¬ 
der  if  that  eruption  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Think  it  stirred  ’em  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  sir?” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder.  Mister  Edwards, 
shouldn’t  wonder  at  all,”  replied  Turk 
coolly.  But  in  his  heart  Turk  knew  that 
Dick  had  shrewdly  hit  up>on  the  exact 
answer  to  that  amazing  harvest  of  sperm 
whales  in  a  sea  where,  a  month  before,  the 
Cuttyhunk  had  sailed  weary  day  after 
weary  day,  seeking  even  a  single  spout 
that  never  showed  up. 

The  ocean  bed,  the  lurking  place  for 
the  hideous  giant  octopus  so  toothsome  to 
the  cachalot,  to  which  the  whale  must  go, 
daring  terrific  pressures  to  seek  out  his 
foe  and  food,  had  undergone  an  upheaval 
in  that  cataclysm  the  ship  had  borne  so 
bravely.  Until  the  squid  readjusted  them¬ 
selves  and  sought  out  new  depths,  that  part 
of  the  ocean  was  a  seething  feeding  ground 
that  had  already  attracted  whales  in  fleets. 

Jed  Roach  was  picked  up,  his  whale 
made  fast.  Then,  with  a  whale  lashed  to 
each  side  of  her,  the  old  Cuttyhunk  went 
rolling  down  to  leeward,  where,  the  merest 
speck  against  the  blue,  Ben  Barrett  lay 
beside  a  third  whale,  a  weft  on  a  pole 
stuck  in  the  whale’s  spiracle  fluttering^ 
hopefully.  Ben  hoped  he  could  be  seen. 
It  would  be  a  grievous  windward  pull  to 
the  ship  if  he  were  not.  But  he  was  seen 
all  right.  Two  hours  after  dark  his  whale 
was  made  fast  and  towed  astern  of  the 
ship;  his  boat  was  hoisted,  and  the  hands 
were  fed  and  told  to  get  a  rest  before 
starting  in. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


GKEASY  I,UCK 


WHAT  an  inferno  of  work  that  was! 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  half 
another  day  the  Cuttyhunk  pol¬ 
luted  the  broad  Pacific  with  the  reek  of 
blubber  fed  tryworks’  fires.  Greasy  black 
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smoke  rolled  down  the  level  sea,  too  heavy 
to  rise  and  vanish.  Strings  of  soot  hung 
from  sails  and  ri^ng;  the  ship’s  side  was 
slippery  with  oil  and  red  with  bloody 
drippings. 

Two  hundred  barrels  of  oil  they  boiled 
out  of  the  three  whales,  and  every  pint 
of  it  contained  sweat  of  master  Yemer  and 
his  precious  rascals. 

Dick,  as  became  an  officer,  had  a  place 
on  the  cutting  stage  with  Ben  Barrett  and 
Jed  Roach.  He  handled  his  long  cutting 
spade  with  the  dash  and  assurance  of 
youth,  keeping  a  shrewd  eye  upon  old 
Jed’s  spade  for  his  own  guidance,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  Ben  Barrett’s  surly  mutter- 
ings  about  his  cocky  overconfidence.  Strip¬ 
ping  the  blubber  called  for  skill,  but  no 
more  than  a  smart  fellow,  son  of  a  long 
line  of  whalemen,  had  iriherent  in  him. 
By  closely  watching  Ben  and  Jed,  leaving 
the  starting  of  the  cut  to  Ben,  and  following 
every  move  carefully,  Dick  did  well  enough 
on  his  own  whale;  and  by  the  time  the  last 
whale  was  hauled  under  the  cutting  stage 
he  knew  all  about  it. 

There  were  no  easy  jobs  aboard  a  whale- 
ship  cutting  in;  but  some  were  less  deadly 
than  others,  and  these  were  the  jobs  for 
the  ship’s  good  little  boys.  The  wretched 
mutineers  sweated  in  the  ackening  reek 
of  the  blubber  room,  coiling  down  the 
great,  slippery,  blanket  pieces  of  blubber, 
working  at  fever  pitch  to  escape  being 
buried  alive  under  the  steamy,  greasy, 
bloody  mass.  Other  men  at  the  windlass 
hove  the  blanket  aloft  until  sliced  off  by 
a  harpooneer’s  boarding  knife,  then  lowered 
it  below,  while  the  other  tackles  were 
already  dragging  up  another  vast  strip  of 
blubber. 

Then,  when  the  decks  were  heaped 
high,  and  the  blubber  room  chock-full,  and 
the  scupper  plugs  were  in  to  save  the 
drained  oil  that  was  already  six  inches 
deep  over  the  planks,  there  wa^  a  short 
rest  for  food,  and  the  fires  were  lighted. 
It  was  then  that  the  Cuttyhunk  seethed. 
Men  below  cut  off  chunks  of  blubber,  hove 
them  to  the  men  at  the  slicing  tables  and 
they,  in  turn,  cut  the  tough  fat  into  bibles. 
These  were  wads  of  thin  slices  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  thin  back  strip,  as  the  grocer 
slices  bacon  and  leaves  it  attached  to  the 
skin.  The  man  at  the  trypots  forked  it 
into  the  bubbling  coppers,  and  the  merry 
reek  of  the  staggering  black  smoke  was 


ameliorated  by  the  milder  aroma  of  dean 
oil. 

One  sperm  head,  the  smallest,  had  been 
lifted  atraard  whole,  to  be  emptied  of  its 
predous  dear  oil  at  leisure.  Two  greater 
heads  hung  against  the  ship’s  side,  too 
heavy  to  be  taken  aboard.  They  must  be 
emptied  with  bucket  and  pole  through  a 
hole  cut  in  the  head  as  they  hung  to  the 
lashings.  Slowly  drifting  away  from  the 
ship,  she  lying  idly  on  the  sea  with  sails 
clewed  up  while  trying  out,  three  ghastly 
carcasses  made  a  feast  for  screaming  flocks 
of  birds  and  fighting  hordes  of  sharks. 

By  night  the  sky  was  a  sooty  pall  of  red- 
shot  black.  Smoke  and  sizzling  flames. 
The  fires,  fed  now  by  “fritters,”  as  the  shriv¬ 
eled  pieces  of  fat  residue  were  called,  blazed 
fiercely.  The  cooper’s  gang  hooped  and 
headed  great  casks.  Harpooneers  ladled  the 
warm  oil  into  cooling  tanks  and  thence  into 
the  barrels.  To  free  the  groaning  decks, 
men  under  Dick  stuck  full  casks  down  the 
hold.  Ben  Barrett  had  a  gang  stowing  them. 
Old  Pluto  fussed  from  galley  to  trypots, 
cooking  doughnuts  in  the  boiling  oil,  and 
whale  steaks  over  his  galley  fire.  The  stew¬ 
ard  cut  the  choicest  fillets  from  the  “small” 
of  the  smallest  whale,  next  to  the  tail.  That 
was  for  the  cabin.  There  was  flesh  for  the 
forecastle,  too;  a  great  mass  of  red  meat, 
like  the  l^ef  of  a  buffalo.  And  while  all 
was  feverish  toil,  and  men  were  ready  to 
drop  at  their  work,  Turk  sat  on  the  skids, 
restlessly  calculating  the  time  required  to 
finish  the  cutting  in  so  that  he  might  start 
all  over  again  upon  the  teeming  whales 
whose  spouts  played  wherever  the  eye  could 
see. 

“How  d’you  like  whaling  now?”  he  asked 
June,  watching  her  daintily^  attempt  her 
steak  a  while  later  at  supper. 

“It’s  smelly!”  she  said,  wrinkling  her 
nose.  “I  was  afraid  the  meat  would  taste 
like  the  smoke  smells,  but  it  doesn’t.  It’s 
rather  nice.”  She  ate  more  confidently; 
then  looked  up  at  him  with  a  shade  of  anx¬ 
iety  in  her  face. 

“Is  the  ship  going  home  now?” 

“Bless  your  heart,  she’ll  b’le  down  many 
a  whale  yet,  I  hopel”  he  told  her.  “Ain’t 
gettin’  homesick,  are  you?” 

“No.  I  have  no  home  now,”  she  said 
soberly.  “But  you  ought  to  get  somewhere 
to  see  a  doctor.  You’re  not  well,  you 
know.” 

Turk  laughed  kiiKlIy,  patting  her  hand. 
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It  was  something  new  for  him  to  hear  anx¬ 
iety  expressed  concerning  his  welfare.  She 
was  brave  about  her  own  affairs,  toa 
“Don’t  you  worry  about  me,  lassie. 
You’re  a  go^  little  lass,  but  I’m  too  well  to 
quit  a  whalin’  ground  as  rich  as  this.  I 
never  see  nothin’  like  it.  D’you  know,  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  have  brought 
a  treasure  to  this  old  ship  more’n  you 
dreamed  about.  A  full  whaleship  is  a  rich 
enough  treasure,  and  we’ll  be  bung-full  in 
a  month  unless  them  whales  gits  S(/  full  o’ 
squid  they  quit  feedin’.  That  ain’t  likely.” 

The  whales  did  not  quit.  Day  after 
day,  week  in,  week  out,  the  boats 
were  away  in  chase.  Never  a  day 
for  a  full  month  were  the  Cuttyhunk's  try- 
works’  hres  out;  and  she  took  and  tried  out 
thirty  sperm  whales  without  once  sheeting 
home  her  sails  or  moving  from  the  spot 
,  where  those  first  three  whales  were  cut  in. 
The  mutineers  were  a  sick  and  sorry  lot. 
Too  bone  weary  to  think  of  mutiny  now; 
but  desperate  enough  to  steal  a  boat  and 
run  if  ever  the  ship  raised  land.  She  raised 
no  land,  not  even  a  feathery,  distant  palm. 

Day  after  day,  Turk  saw  treasure  poured 
intodiis  hold.  Day  after  day  he  concealed 
the  pain  that  wracked  him,  lying  to  June 
with  a  whimsical  smile,  as  stubborn  in  suc¬ 
cess  as  he  had  been  in  failure. 

“I’ll  see  a  doctor  when  I  get  home,  las¬ 
sie,”  he  told  the  girl.  “Ain’t  ho  doctor  like 
your  own  fam’ly  doctor.  Old  Doc  Swain 
set  my  missxis’s  dawg’s  hind  laig  once.  He’ll 
know  what  ails  me.” 

“Well,  take  your  medicine,  then,”  she 
insisted;  and  he  would  take  it  to  please 
her.  He  needed  it,  too.  He  knew  that.  But 
it  would  never  do  to  let  her  know  that  he 
did.  That  near  fatality  of  the  abandoned 
boat  had  done  him  no  good.  There  were 
times  when  he  gazed  dubiously  at  the  sky, 
which  for  a  month  hung  dazzlingly  blue 
above  him  except  for  his  own  ship’s  befoul¬ 
ing.  There  was  always  a  small  breeze  that 
would  carry  him  to  an  island  port.  Always 
there  came  spouting  cachalots  to  blow  the 
island  from  his  mind. 

Dick  developed  a  smartness  that  was  a 
joy  to  Turk  and  a  pride  to  Jed  Roach.  It 
was  a  sore  thorn  in  the  side  of  Ben  Barrett. 
The  lad  was  outgrowing  him.  Dick  auda¬ 
ciously  usurped  the  mate’s  place  at  one  cut¬ 
ting  in,  and  decapitated  the  whale  himself. 
It  was  a  piece  of  icilled  whalemanship.  Ben 


Barrett,  at  his  best,  took  fifteen  minute 
over  tbe  gigantic  anatomical  feat.  Dick 
severed  the  mighty  neck  and  vertebra  in  just 
twenty.  The  head  was  fast  alongside  whca 
Ben  returned  to  do  the  job  after  goinj 
aboard  to  get  a  keener  cutting  spade. 

“You’re  too  smart,  youngster!”  snarled 
Ben.  “You’ll  get  took  aback  yet.” 

“Who’ll  take  me  aback,  Ben?”  Did 
laughed  good-humoredly. 

“Watch  yourself!”  grumbled  Ben  sul¬ 
lenly.  Dick  only  grinned  and  started  cut¬ 
ting  the  head  to  bail  out  the  “case.”  It  was 
no  time  for  quarreling.  All  hands  were  too 
full  of  work  to  breed  idle  blood;  and  it  was 
always  idle  blood  that  made  trouble  at  sea. 
But  Dick  could  have  wished  that  the  mate 
had  got  rid  of  his  grouch.  Ben  had  never  for¬ 
given  the  skipper  for  putting  Dick  aft;  nor 
had  he  forgotten  that  this  advance  in  Dick’s 
condition  aboard  the  Cuttykunk  had  not 
been  quite  as  attributable  to  Ben  Barrett's 
efficiency  in  manhandling  as  he  had  intended 

So,  while  nothing  came  of  the  little  en¬ 
counter  right  there,  it  brought  back  the 
feeling  of  friction  that  had  not  been  so 
palpable  lately.  Captain  Turk  had  noticed 
the  incident. 

“  ’Bout  time  you  laid  off  young  Ed¬ 
wards,”  he  told  the  mate  at  dinner.  Ben 
was  grim  enough,  sitting  there,  elbows  on 
table,  grease  from  forelock  to  boots,  spat¬ 
tered  with  blood  and  grimed  with  smoke. 
He  ate  as  a  man  eats  who  must  eat  to  live, 
and  has  little  enough  time  for  it.  He  swal¬ 
lowed  a  gobbett  of  whale  beef,  washed  it 
home  with  a  sucking  draught  of  powerful 
stewed  tea,  and  grunted  as  he  rose: 

“If  you  puts  a  beggar  on  hossback - " 

“Don’t  te  a  fool,  Ben!”  snapped  Turk. 
“Dick  Edwards  is  makin’  into  a  top  line 
whaleman  and  you  know  it.  He’s  likely  to 
go  up  over  Roach’s  head  purty  soon.  Bet¬ 
ter  let  up  on  him.  He’s  too  much  for  you.” 

“While  you’re  about  it,  might  as  well  put 
him  over  my  head  too,  Cap’n  Turk!  Ill 
let  up  on  him  soon’s  I  see  him  as  good  a  man 
as  his  father  c’mmissioned  me  to  make  him.” 

“He’s  that  now,”  laughed  Turk,  sensing 
Ben’s  grievance.  “Old  Peter  Edwards  never 
said  to  bullydamn  the  lad  after  he  started 
in  to  show  willin’.  As  fer  puttin’  him  over 
your  head,  that  ain’t  so  silly  as  you  might 
think.  If  you  keeps  after  him,  he’ll  lick 
you  some  day,  and  then  I’ll  be  bound  to 
put  him  above  you.  He’s  darn  near  as  good 
a  whaleman  now.” 
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Turk  added  that  out  of  a  spirit  of  raillery. 
It  supplied  the  prod  needed  to  make  Ben 
Barrett  determined  to  keep  after  Dick  to 
the  bitter  end. 

As  for  Dick,  he  found  mcare  minutes  of 
valuable  time  in  a  day  than  he  ever  be¬ 
lieved  were  contained  in  a  year  before.  Be¬ 
tween  heading  his  boat  after  whales,  han¬ 
dling  his  spade  in  cutting  in,  standing  his 
watch,  and  looking  after  his  boat  gear,  he 
kept  hard  after  the  elusive  science  of  com¬ 
plete  navigation.  Seamanship  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  voyage  with  the  aptitude  of  a 
tom  sailor.  And  when  navigation  palled 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  before  lying  down  to 
snatch  a  brief  sleep,  he  had  a  little  secret 
all  his  own  which  always  stole  a  little  of  his 
scanty  rest  time.  He  had  learned  from  the 
cooper  how  to  make  scrimshander,  that 
wonderful  whale  ivory  work  beloved  of 
Cape  Horn  sperm  men.  Out  of  a  choice 
piece  of  bone  from  the  jaw  of  his  first  whale 
he  was  carving  a  trinket  box  of  amazing 
delicacy.  He  had  discovered  a  knack  for 
the  work  and  he  put  his  heartbeats  into 
every  little  scratch  and  cut  of  the  carving. 

It  was  for  June. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  TRINKET  BOX 

JUNE  ONSLOW  had  greatly  changed 
from  the  elfin  creature  who  clam¬ 
bered  aboard  the  old  whaleship  out  of 
a  wilfully  capsized  canoe.  She  had  taken  up 
those  duties  which  had  been  given  to  her 
before,  and  which  she  had  mischievously 
cajoled  others  into  doing  for  her.  There 
was  a  sober  earnestness  in  the  way  in  which 
she  now  ruled  over  all  the  interior  cabin 
arrangements.  She  took  charge  of  the 
bunks;  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a 
lifetime  of  whaling,  Jed  Roach  and  Ben 
Banett  knew  the  comparative  luxury  of 
beds  and  blankets  that  were  aired  and 
shaken  up  every  day. 

Captain  Turk  was  used  to  having  his  bed 
made;  he  carried  a  steward — some  whalers 
did  not — so  he  had  a  right  to  expect  service. 
But  the  steward’s  duties  did  not  extend  to 
the  mates.  But  even  in  the  skipper’s  room 
the  girl  found  much  to  occupy  her  taste 
for  daintiness,  so  long  dormant  on  her 
island.  She  insisted  on  dosing  him  with 
medicine.  He  submitted  as  much  because 
he  liked  to  see  her  very  dignified  air  of  in¬ 


sistence  as  because  he  knew  he  needed  it. 
She  tidied  up  his  table  and  cleared  the  floor 
of  boots  and  untidy  things  which  the  stew¬ 
ard  overlooked  and  whic^  Turk  seemed  to 
be  content  should  be  overlooked. 

Perhaps  the  girl  had  known  so  little  fam¬ 
ily  life  that  she  scarcely  missed  her  uncle. 
She  never  mentioned  her  loss,  unless  it  was 
included  in  a  general  expres»on  of  sorrow 
for  the  islanders  and  their  wiped  out  island 
home.  Through  all  the  rather  grim  and 
nasty  business  of  incessant  whaling  she  re¬ 
mained  as  detached  from  it  as  if  she  were 
in  another  ship  altogether.  The  environ¬ 
ment  seemed  not  to  touch  her. 

Looking  to  be  about  seventeen  years  old, 
she  still  possessed  that  mature  poise  and 
decision  which  at  times  made  her  age  simply 
conjecture.  She  had  looked  almost  bo)dsh 
in  her  scanty  island  garment,  yet  her  slim 
figure  was  molded  on  soft,  rounded  lines. 
She  was  feminine  to  the  last  supple  curve. 
And  she  was  actually  innocent,  naive  al¬ 
most;  unaware  of  evil  as  the  greater  world 
knows  it;  astonished  that  men  could  so 
covet  things  that  did  not  belong  to  them 
as  to  be  willing  to  leave  other  men  to  die 
on  the  ocean  and  to  become  mutineers  and 
potential  murderers. 

It  had  been  a  shock  to  her,  also,  to  have 
men  regard  her  as  Yerner,  and  Blazes,  and 
some  of  the  others  had  regarded  her.  Their 
eyes  made  her  feel  naked.  No  men  in  all 
her  life  before  had  looked  at  her  like  that. 
Her  islanders  were  men  of  naturally  easy 
morals,  as  morals  are  considered  by  a  self- 
named  civilization;  but  none  of  those  sunny 
brown  men  had  ever  made  her  feel  naked, 
even  though  often  she  had  gone  unclothed 
to  swim  and  they  knew  it.  Life  had  opened 
quite  considerably  for  June  since  that  mad 
evening  of  rebellion  against  loneliness  when 
she  dared  what  aftermath  the  storm  might 
yet  bring  and  put  off  in  her  frail  skiff  to 
that  wandering  sail  beyond  the  rain  squalls. 

Dick  Edwards  had  seen  the  change  in  her. 
He  put  it  down,  naturally  enough,  to  the 
shock  of  her  uncle’s  death.  She  was  not  as 
merry  a  shipmate  as  before — but  then  she 
had  seen  unpleasant  things  happen.  She 
would  come  around  in  time.  She  would 
brighten  up,  he  knew,  when  he  took  that 
trinket  box  to  her.  - 

Dick  was  changing  too,  though  being 
himself  he  would  be  the  last  to  realize  it. 
Past  twenty,  rising  to  full  manhood  as  years 
go,  straight  as  a  pine  in  body  and  limb, 
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straight  as  a  line  in  character  for  all  his 
follies  of  hot  youth,  he  believed  in  himself 
utterly.  He  was  perhaps  not  old  enough  to 
concede  that  he<  had  been  wrong  and  his 
elders  right  about  those  rebellious  years  at 
home.  But  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  prog' 
ress  he  was  making  in  Uie  business  of  whal¬ 
ing  and  sailorizing. 

He  gave  Jed  RWh  full  credit — because 
Jed  had  given  him  that  old  sextant.  He 
was  scarcely  ready  to  give  Ben  Barrett 
credit  ior  anything;  though  really  it  was 
Ben’s  everlasting  driving  that  first  of  all 
made  him  learn  his  work  in  sheer  self-de¬ 
fense.  If  he  remembered  Ben  in  any  way 
at  all  it  was  as  the  man  who  shan^aied 
him  aboard  the  old  blubber  hunter.  And 
no  matter  what  happened  in  the  meantime, 
he  meant  to  settle  that  score  once  for  all 
when  the  time  was  ripe.  It  was  queer  how 
he  and  Ben  Barrett,  so  widely  different  in 
everything  else,  were  one  minded  in  that 
matter  of  a  score  to  settle. 

So  Dick  was  apt  to  be  intolerant  of  ri¬ 
ders  who  were  simply  elders  and  not  supe¬ 
riors.  Just  at  the  moment  he  was  not  ready 
to  concede  superiority  to  any  of  his  riders, 
unless  it  mi^t  be  the  skip>per;  and,  recall¬ 
ing  how  he  had  helped  Turk  out  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taking  a  star  observation,  he  was  not 
altogether  sure  that  Turk  had  anything  on 
him.  The  feeling  was  grand. 

But  at  present,  in  the  constant  uproar  of 
battling  sperm  whales  and  converting  them 
into  golden  fluid,  that  precious  trinket  box 
occupied  bis  leisure  thou^t  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  else.  He  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  on  the  whalebone  box  in 
one  short  ^11  and  finished  it. 

The  Cuttykunk  was  under  sail  again. 
Her  decks  were  clean  and  her  try- 
works’  fires  out.  She  had  caly  set 
her  smoky  sails  that  morning,  to  cruise  laz¬ 
ily  along  after  a  sportively  inclined  school 
of  whales  that  spouted  and  fluked  a  few 
miles  to  leeward.  Turk  had  worked  his 
men  cruelly  of  late.  He  was  humane 
enou^  to  let  even  the  mutineers  rest  when 
there  was  neither  profit  nor  wisdom  in  driv¬ 
ing  them.  The  whales  were  too  far  away  for 
the  boats  to  approach  without  grievous  la¬ 
bor  at  the  oars  and  the  breeze  was  too  light 
for  the  boats  to  sail  well.  But  it  was  enough 
to  blow  the  old  ship  along  with  all  her 
threadbare  patched  canvas  set,  and  the 
whales  would  be  there  until  she  reached 


them.  The  sea  was  still  alive  with  squid; 
the  whales  still  fed  hungrily. 

So  men  and  mates  rested.  Dick  was  oo 
watch  and  did  his  last  strokes  of  carving 
while  sitting  on  the  taffrail  behind  the 
wheel.  Jed  Roach  had  given  him  a  tiny 
lock  and  key  of  cunning  Chinese  workman¬ 
ship  which  chimed  four  melodious  notes, 
like  temple  brils,  when  locked  or  unlocked. 
Jed  had  raped  it  from  one  of  his  own  few 
treasures,  sturdily  abstaining  from  telling 
about  it.  When  the  box  was  finished,  only 
to  Jed  was  it  shown.  Dkk  aroused  him 
from  a  sound  sailor’s  sleep  in  the  waist  boat 

“What  about  it,  Jed?  Pretty  nice,  hey?” 
Dick  unlocked  and  locked  the  toy,  cocking 
an  ear  to  the  musical  chimes. 

“DuniM  as  I  ever  see  much  finer,  son," 
said  Jed,  turning  the  box  this  and  thk 
way,  squinting  at  it  in  critical  style.  “You 
was  a  mite  sloppy  over  that  thar  last  bit  o’ 
carvin’,  wasn’t  you?” 

The  blemish  was  so  tiny  that  mily  Jed’s 
eagle  eye  could  have  picked  it  out.  But 
Dick  saw  it.  He  snatched  the  box,  told  Jed 
to  go  sleep  his  head  off,  and  went  back  to 
his  perch  and  ^nt  another  hour  making 
the  fault  good.  Then,  after  a  look  around, 
and  a  call  aloft  to  the  masthead  to  stay 
awake  and  miss  no  spout  that  might  rise 
near  at  hand,  he  stepped  below.  The  look¬ 
outs  were  unlikely  to  report  any  spouts  if 
an  officer  left  the  deck.  Every  man  in  the 
ship,  of  good  or  ill  record,  was  so  completely 
weary  that  unless  kept  to  {Mtch  by  the  mates 
or  the  Old  Man  he  would  shut  his  eyes  to 
all  else  but  that  unblinkable  school  of 
^rm  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Dick  knew  it.  He  picked  that  moment 
to  deliver  his  little  offering  because  of  that. 
No  raucous  hail  of  “She  blo-o-ws!”  would 
bring  skipper  and  mates  tumbling  out  to 
surprise  him  away  from  his  duty. 

June  sat  on  a  corner  of  a  table  in  the  cabin, 
sewing.  She  was  gradually  making  herself 
an  outfit  of  clothes  more  or  less  suitable  for 
her  barest  needs.  With  Ben’s  very  com- 
fflete  housewife,  and  an  old  silken  bedspread 
of  Turk’s,  she  had  already  fashioned  her¬ 
self  two  frocks.  She  still  went  barelegged, 
though  her  smooth,  sun  gilded  legs  hadlthe 
appearance  of  being  clad  in  silk  stockings. 
Jed  Roach  had  made  her  canvas  shoes,  and 
Ben  Barrett  himself  made  the  sennit  for  the 
soles.  She  needed  no  other  cover  for  her 
head  than  her  thick,  sunny  curls.  She 
smiled  as  Dick  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
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bolding  up  the  work  she  was  doing.  He 
iras  all  primed  to  speak  a  pretty  piece  when 
be  left  the  deck.  Now  he  open^  his  mouth, 
mad<»  a  funny  noise,  and  dumbly  held  out 
the  box.  He  managed  to  strangle  out: 

“It’s — f’r — you.” 

Her  eyes  widened  and  a  rosy  color  flooded 
her  face.  She  jumped  down  from  the  table 
and  ran  to  him,  taking  the  box  in  both 
hands  and  pressing  it  to  her  breast.  Then 
Dick  recovered  his  self-assurance.  She  had 
kissed  him  once.  Why  be  afraid  of  her 
now,  just  because  she  seemed  to  have  sud¬ 
denly  grown  up?  He  heard  her  delighted 
little  exclamations — scarcely  words — saw 
that  she  was  as  embarrassed  as  he  had  been 
a  moment  before. 

“It’s  a  little  present,  June.  I  made  it 
myself,”  he  said,  forcing  a  laugh  to  appear 
(k^shly  natural.  She  was  so  close  to  him. 
Her  hair  was  tickling  his  nose.  He  slipped 
an  arm  about  her,  in  a  most  respectful, 
semibrother ly  hug,  pressing  her  warm,  pal¬ 
pitant  body  against  his  side.  A  shudder 
rippled  through  her,  and  she  drew  away. 
Ste  looked  up  at  him  shyly,  all  blushing, 
her  eyes  big  and  wide. 

“Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  Dick,”  she 
whispered.  “This  is  too  good  of  you.  I 
know  how  little  time  you  have  had.  I  shall 
love  it,  always.” 

■  She  ran  into  her  little  room.  He  returned 
to  the  deck,  perky  as  a  new  made  corporal 
of  marines.  She  had  never  acted  like  that 
before,  and  he  had  put  his  arm  around  her, 
too.  He  had  made  her  blush.  Girls  he 
knew  in  that  other  life  had  not  known  how 
to  blush;  as  least,  nothing  he  ever  did  made 
them.  He  felt  above  himself.  He  walked 
forward,  hununing  the  old  chantey  he  had 
beard  sung  that  first  wretched  day  at  sea. 
He  had  learned  it  since;  and  somehow  he 
;  felt  less  sore  when  he  thought  of  that  day, 
because  he  felt  that  the  song  no  longer 
I  fitted  him. 

“Oh,  poor  old  Reuben  Ranzo, 
Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo/ 

Oh,  pity  Reuben  Ranzo, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo  t” 

He  was  abreast  of  the  larboard  bow  boat. 
Voices  were  suddenly  hushed.  He  stepped 
onto  the  rail,  peering  over  the  gunwales  of 
the  boat.  Yerner  was  there  and  Kopp  and 
•nother  of  the  gang.  They  looked  murder¬ 
ously  at  Dick  as  he  stared  quizzically 
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at  them.  He  knew  that  look  and  laughed. 

“Come  on  out  o’  that  boat,”  he  said. 
“We  want  birds  of  your  feather  where  we 
can  see  ’em.  Don’t  you  get  enough  of  boats, 
Yerner?”  , 

“Aw,  run  along  and  tell  Father  Turkl” 
growled  Yerner. 

Dick  had  no  intention  of  teUing  Turk 
anything;  but  he  did  keep  a  keener  eye  on 
those  lads  from  then  on.  They  had  used  his 
boat  for  their  conference,  whatever  that 
might  concern.  For  one  thing,  he  imme¬ 
diately  climbed  in  and  overhauled  aU  the 
gear.  Everything  depended  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  a  whaleboat’s  gear.  And  everything 
seemed  to  be  all  right  here.  But  Yerner 
would  bear  watching. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  set  a  special 
watch,  however,  for  in  an  hour  another 
terrific  period  of  whale  killing  began  that 
lasted  a  month,  filled  the  ship  bung-full  and 
almost  killed  the  crew  with  soul-numbing 
weariness.  The  last  whale  was  cut  in  at 
fever  haste.  A  gale  was  threatening,  and 
twice  it  seemed  that  the  whale  must  be  cut 
adrift.  But  Turk  had  been  having  one  of 
his  worst  spells  of  illness.  June  had  been 
at  him  day  after  day.  He  must  get  to  a 
doctor  or  he’d  surely  die.  He  kept  the  men 
at  the  cutting  in  until  the  last  scrap  of  blub¬ 
ber  was  aboard.  They  cleaned  ship  and 
poured  the  last  cask  full  while  ruiming  be¬ 
fore  the  growling  storm. 

“Throw  over  the  tryworks,  Ben.  This 
cruise  is  over  as  far  as  whalin’s  concerned,” 
said  Turk,  wearily.  “I’m  goin’  to  make 
land  for  wood  and  water,  that’s  all.  Then 
we’ll  git  up  and  git  fer  home.  I  don’t  feel 
so  go^.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

WOOD  AND  WATER 

There  was  much  wordy  argument  as 
the  Cuttyhunk  slogged  through  the 
roaring  seas.  She  was  running  before 
them  and  was  snug  enough,  but  now  she 
was  heavy  with  oil  and  not  quite  as  giddily 
lightsome  as  when  empty.  The  seas  were 
warm,  but  they  began  to  jwur  aboard.  The 
men  developed  sea  sores;  one  old  man  in¬ 
sisted  he  was  getting  scurvy.  The  hatches 
were  on  all  the  time  now;  the  men’s  quar¬ 
ters  were  darker  than  ever,  reeking  with  oily 
bilge.  And  now  that  the  tryworks  had  been 
hove  overboard  and  the  masthead  hoops 
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takoi  down,  the  business  of  whaling  ended, 
men  had  too  much  i(9e  time  for  content¬ 
ment.  A  merchant  ship  the  »ze  of  the 
CuUykunk  woaki  have  been  well  manned 
.with  half  the  number  of  men  she  carried. 
They  talked,  as  idle  men  will.  And  in  the 
general  discomfort  of  the  dark  and  close 
forecastle  and  steerage  Turk  had  not  felt  it 
necessary  to  separate  Yemer’s  gang  from 
the  rest,  or  to  ctein  them  up  again. 

“He’s  runnin’  into  Suva,  I  calc’late,”  a 
hopeful  one  said.  Suva  was  a  good  port  for 
whalemen  before  tourist  ships  spoiled  it  and 
made  it  just  another  sightseeing  stop-over. 

“Is  that  where  them  brown  gals  are  so 
fond  of  sailors?”  a  younger  one  of  Yemer’s 
lot  asked,  licking  his  lips. 

“You’re  dam  right,  my  lad!”  the  answer 
came.  “F(md  of  ’em  cooked  or  raw.  Can¬ 
nibals  in  the  Feejees,  son,  cannibals.” 

“To  my  mind,  hue’ll  make  for  Papeete,” 
said  another. 

“Helll  What  difference  does  it  make?” 
Yemer  put  in  sharply.  “What’s  he  goin’  to 
do  with  us?  That’s  the  question.  How 
about  it,  Stoll?” 

“How  do  I  know?”  grinned  Stoll.  “Don’t 
include  me  along  with  your  bold  mutineers. 
Why  don’t  you  go  ask  father?” 

“Dcm’t  fool  yourself.  You’re  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  us,”  Yemer  snarled.  “We’ll 
take  care  that  you  are,  anyhow.  You’d 
better  make  use  of  your  chances  there  in 
the  gaUey  and  find  out  something.  Here’s 
one  as  don’t  intend  to  let  Mister  Turk  clap 
him  in  the  jug.” 

“Nor  me!  ”  was  echoed  in  a  dozen  dark 
comers. 

“You  fellers  row  your  own  boat,”  put  in 
Chips.  “You  don’t  belong  in  this  company. 
I  bdieve  I’ll  remind  the  sapper  as  he  forgot 
to  put  the  irons  onto  you  again.” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  nice,  would  it,  Kopp?” 
Yerner  retorted  smoothly;  but  there  was  a 
threat  in  that  tone,  too.  The  gang  drew 
together,  apart  from  the  others,  and  laid 
wild  plans  to  be  carried  out  in  case  Turk 
tried  to  jail  them.  It  was  fresh  meat,  fresh 
fruit,  vegetables  and  the  smell  of  earth  that 
more  closely  occupied  the  honest  part  of  the 
crew.  Hogg  was  expected  to  know  more 
than  most,  b^use  he  had  been  several 
voyages  as  an  officer.  But  Hogg  was  not 
^y  brighter  than  others.  In  his  opinion  a 
wfaaleship  went  to  regular  cut  and  dried 
ports  according  to  where  she  happened  to 
be  when  water  or  wood  were  ne^ed.  If 


near  the  Bonins,  she  watered  and  wooded  s 
Peel.  If  near  the  Fijh,  she  used  Sun. 
Ships  scarcely  ever  fini^ed  whaling  twia 
in  the  same  precise  location;  unless  thej 
followed  a  regularly  laid  down  track  in 
cmising,  voyage  after  voyage,  and  experi- 
enced  much  the  same  sort  of  luck  in  their 
whaling.  Then  a  dozen  ships  might  finish 
together  on  the  Solander  grounds  off  New 
Zraland,  and  wood  and  water  and  provisios 
almost  invariably  at  Port  Pegasus. 

“Well,  he’ll  have  to  put  in  somewhar, 
Don’t  matter  much.'  But  unless  he  do,  hel 
have  scurvy  aboard  right  quick.  I  got  il, 

I  know  that!  ”  gmmbled  the  old  sailor  who 
should  long  ago  have  found  snug  harbor 
ashore.  The  terrific  bout  of  whaling  just 
ended  had  almost  done  for  him. 

“You  ain’t  got  scurvy,  your  teeth  are 
jest  nat’rally  partin’  company  with  your 
jawrs.  You  ought  to  ship  in  steamers.  They 
feeds  you  soft  grab  and  has  stoo’ardesses 
to  nuss  old  sl^llbacks  as  is  weak  and 
trembly,”  stated  Mallet  the  cooper,  very 
solemnly. 

AFT,  there  was  less  concern  about  the 
/\  port  the  ship  headed  for.  Every- 
x  V.  body  there,  except  Jime,  was  due  to 
share  fairly  generously  in  the  profits  of  a , 
full  ship;  to  them,  the  thing  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for  was  a  fast  passage  home. 
Turk  had  almost  decided  to  put  in  soim- 
where  and  let  a  doctor  overhaul  him;  but 
now  his  ship  was  bung-full  he  felt  better. 
He  wanted  to  get  home.  He  felt  the  uni¬ 
versal  urge,  of  man  and  beast  alike,  to  crawl 
into  the  home  burrow  when  sick.  He  felt 
better,  but  he  knew  it  was  only  the  tem¬ 
porary,  fictitious  improvement  of  revived 
hope.  He  wanted  to  where  his  wife  could 
tend  him.  He  wanted  old  Doc  Swain,  if  he 
must  have  a  sawbones  at  all.  Doc  could  set 
dog’s  legs.  Nothing  so  serious  as  a  broken 
leg  about  Turk.  Besides,  any  port  where 
a  doctor  might  be  found  was  ofi  his  track 
for  the  Horn  and  home. 

The  gale  blew  for  three  days,  driving  the 
old  ship  sturdily  along  in  a  smother  of  burst 
seas  and  volleying  spray.  On  the  fourth 
day  a  sp>eck  appeared  on  the  horizon  ahead. 
The  wind  modCTated  a  bit;  the  seas  did  not 
tumble  aboard.  Hatches  were  lifted  and 
water  casks  hoisted.  Men  peered  at  the 
speck  of  land,  sniffing  as  if  they  could  al¬ 
ready  smell  the  rich  warm  earth.  Of  all 
smells  that  intrigue  the  senses  of  a  sailor 
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long  at  sea,  the  fragrance  of  upturned  earth 
comes  first  That  of  crushed  raw  potatoes 
next.  Yemer  and  his  precious  brotherhood 
lined  the  rail  forward,  leaving  the  work  at 
the  tackles  to  others.  Ben  Barrett  reminded 
Turk  that  those  men  were  supposed  to  be 
under  punidunent. 

"Don’t  worry  about  them,”  Tmh  replied. 
“There’ll  be  work  enough  for  diem  soon. 
Then  I’ll  give  them  their  choice  again,  of 
wofkin’  the  ship  home  or  goin’  as  passen¬ 
gers  in  irons.” 

“If  they  works  ship  home,  ain’t  you  gwn’ 
to  turn  ’em  over  to  th’  police?”  exclaimed 
Ben.  “After  they  knocked  down  and  tied 
ig)  your  officers,  set  3mu  adrift  in  a  boat, 
piled  your  shi(>- - ” 

“Avast  bawlin’,”  Turk  interrupted 
shandy.  “1  ain’t  so  crazy  as  to  make  ’em 
too  many  promises  this  aid  o’  the  voyage, 
Ben.  Let  ’em  waiL  Let  ’em  wonder.  But 
don’t  you  worry,  they'll  pay  for  their  fun.” 

Stoll  sta^ered  past,  loadi^  with  salt  heef 
for  the  galley.  His  shoulder  had  healed  and 
he  had  tried  to  escape  from  the  humiliating 
servitude  of  the  galley;  but  when  that 
failed,  and  he  still  understudied  Pluto,  his 
shoul^r  mysteriously  grew  worse.  Even 
that  failed  to  move  Turk.  Master  Stoll  re¬ 
mained  a  swab,  who  had  sailed  third  mate; 
and  moreover  he  was  not  sure  that  he  wasn’t 
rated  on  a  level  with  Yerner.  He  hurried 
forward  with  his  brine-dripping  beef.  When 
he  had  a  chance  he  passed  on  to  Yerner 
what  he  had  heard  between  skipper  and 
mate.  There  was  another  wordy  conference 
then,  a  sort  of  huddle  in  the  bows,  with  the 
land  ahead  growing  rapidly  in  size  as  the 
hours  spied  by. 

Chips  and  the  blacksmith  went  to  wopk 
on  the  ship’s  supply  of  saws  and  axes,  set¬ 
ting  and  sharpiening  them  for  the  wood 
cutting.  The  cooper  walked  around  his 
water  casks  with  mallet  and  iron.  Dick  and 
Jed,  with  a  couple  of  hands,  rigged  burtons 
for  the  hoisting  out  and  in  of  the  casks. 
Ben  Barrett,  growling  like  a  bear,  oversaw 
all  the  various  jobs.  He  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  mad  idea  as  Turk’s.  Leaving  a  bunch 
of  mutinous  dogs  loose,  with  a  water  and 
wood  party  just  ahead.  And  axes,  and  saws, 
and  boats  ready  to  hand.  He  growled,  but 
he  felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  afloat 
glad  that  he  had  kept  that  ancient  pistol. 
Since  he  had  occasion  to  use  it  before,  un¬ 
willingly,  he  now  had  it  cleaned  and  oiled, 
and  carried  it  inside  his  belt  willingly. 


But  Turk  knew  what  he  was  about.  The 
island  ahead  grew  in  contours,  until  soon  it 
could  be  clearly  made  out.  Then  dubious 
mutterings  were  heard.  The  resp>ectable 
men  of  the  crew  grumbled  because  it  was 
not  the  place  any  of  them  had  guessed. 
Yerner’s  l(rt  drew  into  a  huddle  again,  whis¬ 
pering  excitedly.  Two  of  them  turned  aft 
and  cursed  Turk.  He  had  brought  the  ^ip, 
fat  wood  and  water,  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  mad  treasure  quest. 

“Keep  quiet  1”  Yemer  snapped  at  them. 
“It’s  better  than  jail,  ain’t  it?” 

“How  in  hell  kin  a  bunch  o’  men  hide  out 
in  that  two  by  four  lot?”  snarled  Kop>p. 

“Plenty  o’  bush,  ain’t  there?  Lrt  ’em 
try  to  get  us  back  on  this  old  Uiffiber  hun¬ 
ter.  Let  ’em  try  to  get  met  The  rest  can 
suit  yourselves.” 

Turk  waited  until  he  had  brought  the 
island  on  the  bearing  fcH*  nmning 
through  the  reef  entrance,  then  told 
the  mate  to  get  the  anchor  over,  ready  to 
let  go.  He  had  sail  taken  in  until  the  ship 
blew  easily  along  under  no  nmre  tlmn  could 
safely  be  left  on  her  while  anchored  in  the 
lagoon,  then  told  off  the  men  for  the  various 
jobs  so  that  there  would  be  no  delay  when 
at  anchor. 

“Jed,  pick  you  out  six  good  men  for  fillin’ 
the  casks.  You  need  buckets  and  funnels 
at  the  spring.  Dick,  you  take  two  likely 
lads  for  cuttin’  wood.  It  don’t  ’p)ear  to  be 
heavy  timber.  Mister  Barrett  will  have  the 
rest  o’  the  men  to  help  load  the  wood.  Tis 
a  fine  day,  and  if  you’re  right  smart  you 
ought  all  hands  to  have  an  hour  or  two  of 
daylight  left  for  stretchin’  your  legs  before 
we  put  out  for  home.  Pluto,  you  and  the 
stoo’ard  go  see  how  about  some  o’  that  fresh 
hawg  meat  ashore  there.  Might  be  some 
sort  o’  fruit  or  yams.  Surely  thar’s  palm 
cabbage.  Take  your  boy  along,  Pluto,  and 
make  him  climb  trees.  Them  hoodlums 
can  stay  aboard.” 

Stoll  swallowed  the  insult,  as  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  many.  He  was  the  kind  who  would. 
Anyhow,  he  was  going  on  a  fairly  easy  job. 
He  waited,  grinning  at  Yemer,  wondering 
what  was  in  store  for  the  mutineers.  They 
were  wondering,  too;  all  except  Yemer. 
Yemer  knew  now  that  Turk  was  crazy.  He 
meant  to  make  the  gang  stay  aboard ;  meant 
to  deprive  them  of  a  shore  jaunt.  The  gang 
tried  to  get  Yerner’s  eye.  This  was  going 
to  upset  all  their  little  schemes.  Kopp  slith- 
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ered  up  to  Yemer,  thun^ing  him  in  the  ribs. 

“How  about  it?”  he  crowed.  “You  let- 
tin’  him  git  away  with  that?” 

“Shut  upl”  Yemer  muttered.  “We’ll  all 
be  left  alx^d  here,  and  nobody  else  except 
Turk  and  the  chippy  1  For  Pete’s  sake  try 
to  look  sore!”  That  hint  was  necessary. 
Ko[^  had  suddenly  seen  the  light.  His  e^ 
face  was  a  mask  of  imholy  glee.  He  weaved 
among  his  fellows,  telling  them  the  glad 
news,  bidding  them  try  to  look  sore. 'If  Cap¬ 
tain  Turk  bothered  to  look  their  way,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  saw  a  downcast  lot  of  rascals. 
They  were  so  downcast  that  they  aroused 
pity  in  the  breast  of  the  old  whaleman  who 
thought  he  had  scurvy. 

“Tret’s  a  shame!  I’ll  go  speak  to  the 
Old  Man,”  mumbled  the  ancient,  full  of  the 
hope  of  fruit,  and  bubbling  water  from  the 
spring.  “A  man  has  rights.  Ill  tell  him 
so.”  He  would  have  shambled  aft  on  his 
errand  of  mercy.  Yemer  seized  him  by  the 
shirt,  and  hauled  him  back. 

“Keep  yer  nose  out  o’  this,  unless  you 
want  to  smell  hell!  Watch  him,  Kopp!” 

The  ^p  lost  headway  in  the  falling 
breeze.  She  swam  slowly  abreast  of -the 
entrance  and  squared  away  to  run  in.  There 


was  nothing  more  to  do  for  half  an  hour, 
until  she  came  to  anchor;  and  the  men 
lounged  in  little  knots.  Everybody  seemed 
at  peace,  imless  perhaps  it  was  the  old  sailor 
who  still  gmmbled  at  Yemer’s  rebuff,  going 
from  one  to  another  for  sympathy.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  been  given  the  task 
that  pleased  him  best.  Yet  not  all.  The 
mate  paced  to  and  fro,  muttering.  He,  too, 
believed  Turk  must  ^  crazy.  But  Turk 
was  not. 

“Ben,”  the  skipper  said,  as  soon  as  the 
ship  was  headed  in  for  the  anchorage,  “Ben, 
might  as  well  fasten  them  birds  up  now. 
They’ve  had  a  right  smart  spell  of  liberty. 
Get  Chips  and  the  smith,  and  mn  a  chain 
through  the  irons  when  you  get  ’em  on.  Let 
’em  stay  on  deck.  They’ll  be  in  the  way  of 
striking  the  casks  below  if  you  put  ’em  in 
the  blubber  room.” 

The  order  was  given  in  a  quiet  tone;  but 
Yemer’s  sharp  ears  had  sensed  its  import. 
He  started  to  yell,  to  warn  the  rest,  but 
there  was  Turk,  quiet  and  sure,  with  his  own 
recovered  revolver,  and  it  seemed  to  cover 
everyone  of  them. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  ship  swung  to  her 
anchor. 


In  the  concluding  chapters  next  month  the 
rich  laden  Cuttyhunk  waiter  ready  for  the 
~  long  passage  home — and  the  mutineers,  biding 
their  time,  await  the  desperate  days  south  of 
the  Horn  for  their  last  bloody  rebellion. 


A  Tale  of  Merciless  Mountain  Feud 

Without  Quarter 


.  By 

H.  M.  SUTHERLAND 


Hugh  O’HEARN  peered  through  his 
transit  and  gestured  methodically 
to  his  rodsman.  To  all  appear* 
ances  his  thoughts  were  entirely 
upon  the  line  he  was  running,  and  not  even 
his  helpers  were  aware  that  anything  un¬ 
usual  ^d  happened.  Despite  his  studied 
nonchalance  his  fingers  trembled  slightly  as 
he  adjusted  the  focus,  and  a  crinkly  sensa¬ 
tion  ran  the  length  of  his  spinal  column. 
Somewhere  in  the  bushes,  not  thirty  steps 
behind  him,  lay  a  hillman  peering  over  the 
sights  of  a  rifle,  and  th^  sights  were 
aligned  on  a  point  midway  between  the  en¬ 
gineer’s  shoulder  blades.  This,  O ’Hearn 
knew.  And  this  knowledge  brought  a  chill 
to  his  heart,  a  paralyzing  numbness  to  his 
mind;  for  he  h^  seen  one  of  those  deadly 
Winchesters  bark  a  squirrel’s  head  at  fifty 
yards  more  than  once  since  coming  to  the 
Cumberlands. 

For  a  week  he  had  realized  that  he  and 
bis  party  were  under  close  surveillance,  and 
dmost  ^ily  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  lurk¬ 
ing  shadow  slif^ing  thrcmgh  the  dense  beds 
of  rhododendron,  but  thus  far  no  open  vio- 
lence  had  been  offered.  At  first,  he  thought 


this  to  be  merely  the  precautions  of  the 
moonshiners  whose  stills  he  knew  to  be  in 
operation  back  in  the  more  isolated  and 
secluded  hollows;  but  as  the  watchfulness 
continued,  he  bc^an  to  realize  that  there 
was  something  deeper,  more  sinista  behind 
it  all. 

From  more  than  one  source,  since  start¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  line  for  the  railroad 
down  McLain  River,  he  had  learned  that 
surveying  was  an  old  trick  of  the  revenue 
officers,  who  had,  on  several  occasions,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  running  their  line  straight  into 
the  moonshining  outfit  of  some  hillman. 
But  surely,  thox  moonshiners  would  have 
enough  sense  to  realize  that  if  he  were  after 
stills,  he  would  not  do  all  his  surveying 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With  this  re¬ 
alization  be  had  been  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  some  other  business  was  afoot  of 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  inkling. 

He  didn’t  dare  glance  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  he  knew  the  hidden  watcher 
to  be  for  fear  that  such  an  action  might  be¬ 
tray  his  suspicions  to  the  hillman;  O’Hearn 
knew  that  his  safest  course  was  to  stick 
rigidly  to  the  business  before  him.  At  last 
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he  picked  up  his  instrument  and  strode  for¬ 
ward,  quickening  his  pace  unconsciously  as 
he  neared  a  grove  of  adder  bushes. 

“That  dammed  hill-billy  is  trailing  us 
again,”  he  declared  in  a  low  tone  to  Mack 
Granger,  his  rodsman  when  he  had  caught 
up.  “Had  me  covered  back  there  in  that 
ravine,  but  he  evidently  had  a  change  of 
heart.” 

Granger  shot  a  half  apprehensive  glance 
over  his  shoulder. 

“They’ve  got  me  so  I  walk  sidewise  like 
a  hound  dog,”  replied  Granger  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  laugh.  “What  the  devil  is  all  the  mys¬ 
tery  about  anyhow?  It’s  enough  to  give  a 
man  the  jimjams.” 

“I’ve  got  a  hunch  Good  Lige  can  tell  us 
more  th^  he  has,”  said  O’Heam  after  a 
moment’s  pause.  “I’m  gwng  to  put  a  few 
direct  questions  to  him  at  supper  tonight 
and  see  if  he  can’t  throw  a  little  light  on  it.” 

Throughout  the  afternoon  they  worked 
along  a  pine  covered  bluff  overhanging  the 
river,  and  several  times  during  that  period 
O’Heam  foimd  himself  staring  intently  in 
the  direction  of  the  dense  beds  of  rhododen¬ 
dron  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  for  he 
instinctively  sensed  the  presence  of  the  lone 
watcher  there.  At  sunset  he,  Granger  and  his 
two  brush  choppers  made  their  way  swiftly 
back  to  the  camp  a  mile  up  the  stream. 

Their  two  tents  and  the  cook  shack  had 
been  erected  in  a  grove  of  sycamore  trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  just  below  the  log 
cabin  of  Good  Lige  Cantrell,  a  patriarchial 
old  mountaineer,  loquacious  and  affable, 
who  ^;)ent  much  of  his  time  sitting  before 
the  tents  with  the  engineers,  sometimes  even 
acc(Hnpan)dng  them  on  their  day’s  work. 
His  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his  quaint 
philosophy  made  his  visits  more  than  wel¬ 
come  to  O’Hearn. 

The  name  “Good  Lige”  had  oiqued 
O’Heam’s  curiosity,  and  the  old  man  had 
explained  it  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“Thar  was  two  of  us  Lige  Cantrells — ^me 
an’  Cousin  Dave’s  boy.  He  was  a  purty 
tough  citizen,  Dave’s  Lige  was,  whilst  I  ust 
to  ^out  at  the  hardshell  meetin’s.  They 
got  to  callin’  me  ‘Good  Lige’  an’  him  ‘Bad 
Lige’.”  He  stroked  his  beard  thoughtfully, 
and  stared  off  toward  the  river.  “Yes,  Bad 
Lige  was  a  purty  tough  citizen.  They  hung 
him  over  Kaintucky  onct,  but  he  broke  the 
rope,  picked  up  the  preadier  who  was  thar 
to  give  him  spiritual  comfort,  slung  him 
acrost  his  shoulders  so’s  the  sheriff  couldn’t 


shoot  him,  an’  outrun  the  whole  caboodle  o( 
’em.  Got  clean  away  an’  he’s  livin’  out 
West,  now,  som’eres.” 


SOON  after  suf^r  that  night.  Good 
Lige  came  out  and  resumed  his  ac¬ 
customed  seat  against  the  bole  of  a 
sycamore  near  the  fire,  sucking  contentedly 
at  his  pipe.  O’Hearn  brought  out  a  couple 
of  camp  chairs,  but  Granger  had  stretched 
himself  out  comfortably  before  the  fire,  and 
Good  Lige  waved  aside  the  proffered  seat 
“Did  ye  get  into  the  Devil’s  Apron  coun¬ 
try  today?”  queried  the  old  hillman,  glanc¬ 
ing  up  at  O’Heam. 

“The  what?”  O’Heara  leaned  forward 
with  interest. 

“The  Devil’s  Apron  country,”  explained 
Good  Lige,  laughing  silently.  “It  begins 
down  thar  whar  that  pine  bluff  heads  into 
the  river  an’  gets  worse  the  further  ye  go." 

“We  reached  the  pine  bluff  today,”  ad¬ 
mitted  O’Hearn,  “but  this  Devil’s  Apron 
business  is  a  new  one  on  me.  Why — how 
did  it  ever  get  a  name  like  that?” 

“It’s  jest  a  sort  of  a  sayin’,  a  fairy  tale 
I  reckon  ye’d  call  it,”  declared  the  old  man 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  “Ac 
cordin’  to  old  Preacher  Lance  Morton,  a 
hardshell  who  ust  to  live  hereabouts— an’ 
I’ve  heard  him  tell  it  many’s  the  time— the 
Lord  onct  put  the  devil  to  work  movin’ 
hell,  carryin’  out  the  big  rocks  an’  things 
an’  scatterin’  ’em  over  the  world.  The  de^ 
was  totin’  ’em  in  a  big,  green-hide  apron. 
As  he  was  cornin’  down  McLain  River  his 
apron  string  broke  an’  he  spilled  the  whole 
caboodle.  That,  says  Preacher  Lance,  is 
what  makes  it  so  tarnal  rough  down  thar. 
An’  thar’s  some  folks  that  l^lieved  him.” 
Again  he  opened  his  mouth  in  his  peculiar, 
silent  laughter. 

“I  wonder  if  that  preacho*  could  explain 
something  else  about  that  country?”  queried 
O’Hearn.  “Do  you  think  he  could  tell  me 
why  someone  is  always  watching  us  when 
we  are  at  work  down  there?” 

“Eh!”  The  old  man  straightened  up  from 
his  half  reclining  [X)sition.  “Did  ye  say 
somebody  was  watchin’  ye?” 

“Yes,”  nodded  O’Heara.  “And  not  ODly 
that,  but  I’ve  a  hunch  they  keep  us  covered 
every  time  we  cross  to  the  left  side  of  the 
river.  I  caught  the  glint  of  a  rifle  barrel 
in  the  sunlight  yesterday  and— — ” 

“O’  course  they  all  carry  rifles,”  declared 
Good  Lige  with  a  grin,  “in  hopes  of  gettin’ 
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s  pot  shot  at  a  turkey  or  a  revenue  ofiker 
or  somethin’.” 

^  “But  there’s  some  mystery  about  all 
this,”  persisted  O’Hearn.  “1  thought  at 
hist  it  was  just  moonshiners  guarding  their 
stills,  but  I’m  convinced  there’s  something 
else  behind  it  all,  and  I  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  you  could  give  me  an  idea  what  it  is 
I  ill  about.” 

For  a  full  minute  Good  Lige  gazed  re¬ 
flectively  into  the  fire,  and  at  last  seemed 
to  come  to  a  decision. 

“I  don’t  nmke  a  habit  of  talkin’  about 
my  neighbors’  business,”  he  declared  in 
guarded  tones,  “an’  besides,  in  this  case  I 
figger  ’tain’t  plum  healthy.  But  thar  is 
some  sort  of  a  mystery  about  that  Devil’s 
Apron  country  that  I  ain’t  never  rightly 
o^rstood,  an’  I’m  admittin’  that  it’s  got 
my  curiosity  treed,  but  I  ain’t  so  aiudous  to 
kMw  what  ’tis  that  I’m  goin’  to  make  any 
personal  investigation.  Now  thar  ain’t  no¬ 
body  livin’  in  that  Devil’s  Apron  country 
eicept  the  FraUns,  an’  whar  they  live,  no¬ 
body  else  is  goin’  to  try  it.  Up  the  river 
an’  back  along  the  Pinnacle  Ridge  country 
live  the  Halls — King  Hiram  an’  Gideon  an’ 
all  their  kin.  Ye’ve  seen  King  Hiram’s  son, 
Bart,  ride  by  here  on  that  fast  roan  boss  I 
reckon?” 

O’Hearn  iMxlded. 

'“Wa’l,  I  reckon  ye  can  thank  the  Fralins 
and  the  Halls  for  whatever  mystery  ye’ve 
located  in  the  Devil’s  Apron  country,”  con¬ 
tinued  Good  Lige.  “Thar’s  somethin’  thar 
tkit  the  Fralins  want  mighty  bad — else  they 
wouldn’t  be  puttin’  up  sech  a  fight  for  a 
piece  of  wild  land  which  ain’t  worth  nothin’ 
much.” 

“Lawsuit?”  questioned  0 ’Hearn  with  in¬ 
terest. 

“Yeah.  Over  two-three  hundred  acres  of 
the  roughest  country  ye  ever  seen,  jest  back 
of  Big  .4lex  Fralin’s  place  a  half  a  mile  be¬ 
low  that  pine  bluff  whar  ye  was  today.  The 
case  come  up  in  court  this  spring  an’  the 
Fralins  won'  it,  the  Halls  claimin’  that  the 
court  was  bought  out.  I  heard  part  of  the 
trial,  an’  it  ’pears  like  the  Fralins  are  bring- 
in’  suit  on  squatter  rights,  but  it  don’t  look 
like  they’ve  got  much  of  a  case.  Old  King 

Iffiram  Hall  appealed  the  case,  an’  from 
that  I  figger  he’s  got  the  idee  that  thar’s 
wncthin’  on  that  land  worth  while.” 

“.And  so  the  Fralins  are  guarding  it 
MW?”  asked  O’Hearn,  beginning  to  under- 
itud. 


“So  dadbumed  close  ’twouldnt  be  safe 
for  a  jay  bird  to  ’light  in  it.”  The  old  hill- 
man  buckled  softly.  “Thar’s  been  trouble 
over  it  for  the  last  year  or  two,  an’  things 
seem  to  be  cornin’  to  a  head  now.  I’ve  been 
kinda  hof^’  that  thar  might  be  some  way 
out  of  it,  but  I  reckon  things  have  gone  too 
far  now.  The  Halls  an’  Fralins  are  both 
sort  of  mule  headed  an’  neither  side  won’t 
give  in.” 

“Have  you  an  idea  what  it  mig^t  be. 
Uncle  Lige,”  broke  in  Granger.  ^ 

“Nary  an  idee,”  he  negatived  softly,  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  gathering  darkness.  “All  I 
know  is  that  the  Fralins  had  a  Gove’nment 
man  or  somebody  in  thar  about  three 
months  ago  lookin’  at  somethin’,  but  no¬ 
body  knows  what  ’twas.” 


Good  lige  lapsed  into  silence,  and 
somewhere  on  the  opposite  moun¬ 
tainside  a  giant  owl  lifted  his 
mournful  voice  to  his  mate  far  back  in  the 
hills.  Unconsciously,  O'Heam  shivered  at 
the  very  loneliness  of  the  Cumberlands,  op¬ 
pressively  silent  during  the  day,  and  rever¬ 
berating  with  the  weird  calls  of  the  night 
birds  when  dusk  had  fallen. 

“I’d  like  to  talk  with  King  Hiram  Hall 
sometime,”  declared  O’Heam.  “Maybe  he 
could  throw  a  bit  of  light  on  this.” 

“King  Hiram  is  a  close  mouthed  cuss,” 
replied  Good  Lige.  “I  doubt  ye  could  get 
him  to  do  much  talkin’,  but  ye  can  try. 
He’s  a  boss  trader  an’  gone  most  of  the  time, 
but  he’s  most  alius  thar  on  Simdays.  I’ll 
go  up  thar  with  ye  any  time  ye  want  to. 
It  ain’t  but  a  couple  of  miles.” 

“I’d  appreciate  that.  Uncle - ” 

“S-h-h-b-h!”  Good  Lige  half  arose  and 
stood  staring  into  the  darkness  beyond  the 
circle  of  firelight,  and  in  an  instant  a  giant 
figure  loomed  through  the  shadows  and 
strode  swiftly  forward. 

He  was  a  gaunt,  black  bearded  man,  at 
least  six  feet  three,  and  with  shoulders  pro¬ 
portionately  broad.  A  lightning  glance 
seemed  sufficient  to  take  in  all  t^  details 
of  the  camp,  and  he  dropped  his  repeating 
rifle  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm  and  spoke 
in  a  soft  drawl. 

“Evenin’,  men.” 

“Howdy,  King  Hiram,”  returned  Good 
Lige.  “Is  thar  trouble  brewin’?”  He  nod¬ 
ded  toward  the  rifle. 

“Nothin’  to  speak  of.  Jest  traulin’  a 
varmint  who  has  been  prowlin’  about  my 
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house  a  leetle  too  much.  See  him  pass  by 
hyar?” 

“No.  I  ain’t  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  a 
Fralin  in  a  week.  Which  one  was  it?” 
countered  Good  Lige. 

“I’m  not  shore,  but  I  think  ’twas  Leetle 
Alex.” 

“Purty  dangerous  business,  this  foUerin’ 
a  Fralin’  into  his  own  back  yard  after 
night,”  suggested  Good  Lige,  but  King 
Hiram  ignored  him. 

“I’m  askin’  yore  pardon,”  apologized  the 
giant  hillman,  turning  to  O’Hearn,  “for 
eavedroppin’  yore  talk  a  while  ago,  but 
when  I  seen  the  fire  I  wan’t  plum  certain 
who  ’twas.  Ye  said  ye’d  like  to  talk  to  me, 
and  I  reckon  ye’d  b^t  do  it  hyar.  Ye’re 
welcome  to  come  to  my  house  any  time  ye 
want,  but  ’tain’t  exactly  safe — if  ye’re  plan- 
nin’  on  runnin’  yore  line  through  the  Fralin 
country.” 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  that?”  demanded  Good 
Lige.  “I  knowed  that  trouble  was  brewin’, 
but  I  hadn’t  heard  that  they  had  come  out 
in  the  open.” 

“Thar’s  been  somebody  skulkin’  about 
my  place  ever  since  I  ap^aled  that  case  to 
the  supreme  cou’t.  On  Sunday  evenin’  they 
took  a  pot  shot  at  Bart  at  the  mouth  of 
Antler  Branch,  but  jest  barked  his  shoulder 
a  leetle.” 

“I  saw  Bart  this  momin’,  passin’  by  here 
down  the  river — straight  for  the  Devil’s 
Apron.  Leastwise  he  looked  like  he  was 
headed  thar,”  declared  Good  Lige  with  an 
int(Hiation  t^t  made  his  statement  a  plain 
question. 

“He  didn’t  say  whar  he  was  goin’,”  re¬ 
plied  Ring  Hiram,  “but  I  hggered  be  was 
goin’  to  send  word  to  my  brother,  Ansel, 
over  in  Kaintucky.  I  reckon  he  was  headed 
for  the  State  line.”  Once  more  he  turned 
to  O’Heam. 

“Well,  suh!”  He  stood  waiting  respect¬ 
fully. 

“I’m  running  a  line  for  the  railroad 
through  this  section,”  began  O’Heam,  won¬ 
dering  just  how  to  word  his  questions,  “and 
for  the  last  several  days  I,  too,  have  been 
watched.  Now  that  we  have  reached  the 
Devil’s  Apron  country,  their  vigilance  has 
redoubled  until  I  feel  that  to  go  further  is 
endangering  the  lives  of  myself  and  my 
crew.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  throw 
any  light  on  this  mystery,  or  maybe  suggest 
a  way  in  which  I  could  go  ahead  in  safety. 
Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the  Fralins 


are  guarding  that  section  so  carefully?* 

“Just  plain  Fralin  cussedness  is  all  I  ca 
say,”  replied  King  Hiram  without  an  ig. 
stant’s  hesitation.  “As  far  as  I  know  thar^ 
nothin’  of  value  on  that  land,  but  they*! 
ruther  die  than  give  it  up  now.  Ye  see,  thv 
ain’t  never  been  no  love  lost  betwixt  tlx 
Halls  an’  Fralins,  an’  since  this  lawsuit 
twixt  me  an’  Old  Alex  started  a  few  montlx 
ago  over  some  wild  land  back  of  his  place, 
the  feelin’  seems  to  have  been  growin’  more 
bitter.  Mebbe  they  think  ye’re  runnin' 
lines  for  me — or  somethin’  like  that.” 

O’Hearn  hadn’t  con^dered  that  possibS* 
ity,  and  for  the  space  of  some  thirty  sec* 
onds  he  gave  it  thought,  but  somehow  that 
explanation  did  not  suffice.  There  was  sonw- 
thing  else  behind  those  strange  movements 
of  the  Fralins  save  merely  feudist  hate  and 
revenge. 

“I’m  afraid - ” 

^  Something  in  King  Hiram’s  attitude 
stayed  O’Heara’s  words,  and  the  next  in¬ 
stant  brought  action  so  lightning  quick  that 
the  engineer  was  unable  to  fcJlow  it.  With 
the  suddenness  of  a  striking  catamount 
King  Hiram  whirled  and  fired  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  deeper  shadows  along  the  river. 
Even  as  his  gun  flashed  he  was  leaping  fn 
the  shelter  of  one  of  the  sycamore  trees  near 
Good  Lige,  and  then  came  two  quick  stab¬ 
bing  flames  from  the  shadows  into  whid 
King  Hiram  had  fired,  and  the  giant  hill- 
man  crumpled  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  b6 
hind  which  he  had  sought  cover. 

The  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  the 
entire  happening  had  taken  place  left 
O’Hearn  stunned  and  staring  wide  eyed 
into  the  darkness.  Strangely  distinct  came 
the  sound  of  splashing  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  river  below  and  then — silence.  Good 
Lige  was  the  first  to  recover  his  wits,  and 
he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  hurried  to  King 
Hiram’s  side. 

“Are  ye  hard  hit?”  he  asked,  but  received 
no  reply.  “Bring  a  light,  somebody,  quick!” 
he  cried. 

O’Heam  flashed  his  electric  torch,  and 
Good  Lige  and  Granger  turned  King 
Hiram’s  body  over.  At  first  glance  they 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  he  was  still  breathing, 
though  faintly.  There  was  a  smear  of  blood 
on  his  left  cheek,  and  a  spreading  splotch 
on  his  shirt  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 

“Hit  with  both  bullets,”  ejaculated  Good 
Lige.  “Head’s  barked  an’  he’s  plugged  two 
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aches  over  the  heart.  But  I  reckon  he’ll 
poll  through— he’s  been  plugged  some 

fc.” 

“Who  was  it?”  questioned  O'Heam,  half 
iq)ecting  another  ^ot  from  the  dark- 
aes- 

“  Twas  Leetle  Alex,  of  course,”  returned 
Good  Lige  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone.  “On- 
conmon  shootin’,  that  was.  Both  bullets 
VIS  within  two  inches  of  whar  he  intended 
■an  to  go,  an’  he  was  shootin’  from  the  dark. 
He’s  one  of  the  best  shots  an’  the  meanest 
reptile  in  the  Devil’s  Apron.  I’ve  seen  him 
toK  a  bottle  in  the  air  an’  bust  it  the  first 
shot  an’  get  the  neck  the  second  shot  afore 
it  hit  the  ground.” 

During  this  exfrianation  Good  Lige’s  fin¬ 
gers  were  busy  slitting  the  shirt  away  from 
King  Hiram’s  wound,  and  stanching,  the 
flow  of  blood  with  a  clean  handkerchief. 
With  that  injury  firmly  bound,  he  turned 
Us  attention  to  the  jagged  cut  across  the 
Ullman’s  head  just  above  the  temple,  and 
bond  it  trifling. 

IN  THE  meantime,  O’Hearn’s  cook  and 
the  remainder  of  his  crew  had  gathered 
closely  about  the  fallen  man,  and  two 
of  them  brought  out  a  cot  upon  which  they 
placed  King  Hiram.  Then  O’Hearn 
^ced  at  G<x)d  Lige  questioningly. 

'  “We’ll  take  him  up  to  my  place  for  to- 
U^t.”  replied  the  latter.  “Tomorrow  we’ll 
■anage  to  get  him  home.” 

“Hadn’t  one  of  us  better  go  for  a  doc¬ 
tor?”  queried  Granger,  as  four  of  the  men 
pkked  up  the  cot  and  moved  back  toward 
the  house. 

“I  reckon  not,”  replied  Good  Lige  with 
ashrug.  “I’ve  had  a  leetle  experience  along 
tUs  line,  an’  I  alius  keep  bandages  an’ 
iodine  ready.  That  bullet  in  his  shoulder 
is  a  clean  wound  an’  come  out  behind  his 
ritouider  blade.  He’ll  be  all  right  in  a 
■onth  or  so.” 

Half  an  hour  later  King  Hiram  was  rest¬ 
ing  comfortably,  and  his  first  thought  on 
wcovering  consciousness  was  of'  his 
home. 

“Bud  an’  Maida  are  thar — alone,”  he 
half  whispered  to  Good  Lige  and  O’Heam 
■ho  stood  beside  him.  “Will  ye  two— go 
op  thar  an’  stay  the  night?”  He  appar- 
tttly  tried  to  sit  up,  but  the  effort  sent  him 
h^k  to  his  pillow,  the  blood  draining  from 
his  f^,  and  a  groan  of  impotency  escaping 
his  tightly  closed  lips. 


“Shore!”  agreed  Good  Lige.  “Take  it 
easy  King  Hiram.  My  two  boys  an’  the 
rest  of  the  surveying’  crew  will  stay  here 
with  ye,  an’  well  t^e  care  of  Maida  an’ 
the  kid.” 

“When  Bart  comes — send  him  to  nre,” 
requested  King  Hiram  as  they  made  ready 
to  go,  and  G<^  Lige  nodded  in  acquies¬ 
cence. 

Out  on  the  porch,  they  found  that  the 
moon  had  arisen  and  was  flooding  the  little 
valley  with  a  clear  light  that  made  objects 
plainly  visible  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  Good  Lige  had  caught  up  a 
repeating  rifle,  and  he  pulled  the  magazine 
lever  to  assure  himself  ^at  it  was  loaded. 

“Have  ye  got  a  gun?”  he  demanded, 
turning  to  O’Heam. 

“It’s  in  my  tent.” 

“In  times  like  these  that  is  danged  pore 
policy,”  replied  Good  Lige.  “Git  it,”  he 
ordered  succinctly. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  toiling  up  a 
precipitous  trail  near  the  crest  of  Pinnae 
Ridge,  Good  Lige,  slightly  in  the  lead,  and 
nuiking  absolutely  no  noise  as  he  followed 
the  obscure  path  throu^  the  huckleberry 
thickets.  Long  practiced  in  stalking  wild 
turkey,  he  was  like  a  shadow,  and  there 
came  to  O’Heam  memories  of  the  time  he 
was  brigaded  with  an  outfit  of  Anzacs  which 
included  a  number  of  the  New  Zealand 
Maori  recruits.  In  raids  those  men  had 
been  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  melting  into  the 
shadows,  ghostlike,  mysterious. 

Reaching  the  crest,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  at  the  edge  of  a  field,  at  the  other 
side  of  which  gleamed  a  light. 

“Thar’s  the  house,”  explained  Good  Lige 
in  a  guarded  tone.  “Best  let  me  do  the  ex¬ 
plainin’  to  Maida.  She  ain’t  afraid  of  noth¬ 
in’,  an’  if  she  thinks  her  pa  is  hurt  bad  thar 
ain’t  nothin’  that  will  keep  her  from  goin’ 
to  him.” 

A  couple  of  hounds  burst  into  vociferous 
baying  before  the  two  men  had  gotten 
twenty  feet  into  the  field  and  they  kept  up 
a  continuous  din  until  Good  Lige  reached 
the  gate.  Apparently  they  recognized  him, 
for  they  grew  quiet  and  slunk  around  the 
house.  Good  Lige  then  crossed  the  porch 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

“Who  is  it?”  came  a  firm  query  from 
inside. 

“It’s  me,  Maida — ^Lige  Cantrell.” 

Almost  instantly  the  door  was  opened, 
and  outlined  against  the  light  behind  her 
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stood  a  girl,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  wide 
with  anxiety  and  fear. 

“What’s — ^what’s  the  matter,  Unde 
Lige?”  she  demanded  sharply. 

“Nothin’  to  worry  about,  Maida,”  re¬ 
plied  Good  Lige  softly.  “Yore  pa  sent  me 
and  Mister  O'Heam  up  here  tonight,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  afraid  Bart  wouldn’t  be  back 
an’  he  didn’t  want  to  leave  ye  an’  Bud  here 
alone.” 

“Why  didn’t  dad  come?"  Her  gaze  was 
centerdi  on  Good  Lige’s  face,  and  O’Hearn 
knew  that  she  suspected  the  former  of  try¬ 
ing  to  cover  the  truth.  The  latter  appar¬ 
ently  realized  the  futility  of  trying  to  de¬ 
ceive  her  completely. 

“Yore  pa  got  hurt  a  leetle,”  he  admitted. 
“Bat  not  bad.  We’ll  bring  him  back  here 
tomorrow.” 

“I  knew  it — I  knew  it.”  She  caught  Good 
Lidge  by  the  arm.  “Tell  me  the  truth! 
How  badly  is  he  hurt?” 

“Not  enough  to  kill  him  by  a  long  shot, 
so  don’t  ye  go  to  worryin’.”  Good  Lige 
patted  her  head  gently.  “He’s  shot  in  the 
shoulder  an’  his  head  was  scratched.  That’s 
all,  honey.  I’m  tellin’  ye  the  whole  truth 
an’ - ” 

“I’ll  be  ready  in  five  minutes — as  soon 
as  I  can  arouse  Bud.”  She  hurried  toward 
another  room. 

“No  need  of  you  goin’  down  thar, 
Maida,”  called  Good  Lige.  “He’s  at  my 
house  an’  thar’s  a  dozen  men  thar  with  him. 
He  told  me  to  tell  ye  not  to  come  down  thar 
tonight.” 

She  halted  in  the  doorway  and  stared  at 
the  speaker  hesitatingly.  Then  she  came 
back  to  them  slowly. 

“But — but  he  ne^s  me,”  she  persisted, 
her  lips  trembling,  and  a  mist  of  tears  cloud¬ 
ing  her  eyes.  Then  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
exhibition  of  fear  and  weakness,  she  threw 
up  her  head  defiantly  and  smiled. 

O’Heam  gazed  at  her  in  frank  admira¬ 
tion.  Vivid  color,  tawny  hair  in  which 
glinted  coppery  tints,  level  gray  eyes,  and 
full,  firm  lips — ^“superb”  was  the  only  word 
he  could  find  that  seemed  to  fit  her.  The 
grasp  she  gave  him,  when  Uncle  Lige  had 
thought  to  introduce  them,  was  strong, 
warm  and  friendly.  Glancing  downward 
he  saw  that  he  had  unconsciously  covered 
their  grasp  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  re¬ 
alization  caused  him  to  stammer  his  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  to  experience  a  diffidence  he 
had  not  felt  since  high  school  days. 


F)R  an  hour  they  sat  before  the  opa 
fire  and  O’Heam  found  himself  won¬ 
dering  how  this  girl,  so  isolated  ii 
the  hill  country,  could  hold  her  own  in  poist, 
and  conversational  grace  and  interest  witi 
her  sisters  of  any  city.  There  was  a  pian* 
in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  among  those 
pieces  of  music  on  the  rack  he  saw  one  oi 
Wagner’s  “Eventide  Melodies.”  In  the 
bookcase  beside  him  were  a  number  of 
classics.  For  a  time  his  surprise  and  ad¬ 
miration  kept  O’Hearn  silent,  but  at  last 
he  joined  in  and  talked  a  little  hitnsdf. 
When  she  had  retired,  he  sat  gazing  into  the 
embers  building  dreams  about  a  pair  of  levd 
gray  eyes,  a  piled  mass  of  tawny,  coppery 
hair,  and  a  quick,  impulsive  smile  that 
promised  the  beginning  of  a  wonderhd 
friendship. 

Bud,  a  lanky  youth  of  approximately  ten 
years  of  age,  with  the  high  cheek  bones  and 
black  hair  of  King  Hiram,  awakened 
O’Heam  the  following  morning.  Glancing 
at  the  bed,  he  saw  that  Good  Lige  had  not 
occupied  it  and  had  probably  remained  on 
guard  throughout  the  night.  O’Heam  I 
found  him  at  the  breakfast  table  when  he 
entered  the  dining  room,  and  a  moment 
later  Maida  served  them. 

As  they  finished  breakfast.  Granger  and 
the  others  arrived  with  King  Hiram,  and 
with  them  came  a  youth  whose  tawny  hair 
and  superb  proportions  identified  him  to 
O’Hearn  without  an  introduction.  He  was 
Maida ’s  brother,  Bart,  who  moved  with  a 
quick,  agile  step  and  whose  every  feature 
delineated  high  courage  and  daring.  i 
Bart  and  Granger  lifted  King  Hiram  to 
his  bed  in  a  room  adjoining  the  living  room, 
and  Maida  propped  him  up  comfortably 
with  many  pillows.  Then  she  dropped  to 
her  knees  beside  him. 

“Are — are  you  all  right,  dad?”  she  ques¬ 
tioned  tremulously. 

King  Hiram’s  hand  dropped  gently  on 
her  head. 

“Not  hurt  bad,  honey,”  he  replied.  “Be 
out  in  a  month.  Don’t  ye  worry  none. 
I’ve  been  shot  up  worse  than  this  afore." 

Curiously  enough  he  had  repeated  almost  > 
verbatim  the  words  of  Good  Lige  on-  the 
previous  night.  Then,  iq)parently  exhausted, 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  all  of  those  in  the 
room  save  Maida  tiptoed  outside. 

With  a  quick  jerk  of  his  head  Bart  called 
O’Hearn  out  on  the  porch,  beyond  earshot 
of  the  crowd. 
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“I  take  it  ye’re  in  charge  of  the  survey¬ 
in’  party  on  McLain  River,”  he  said  in  low, 
resonant  tones.  O’Heam  nodded. 

“Then  if  ye’ll  take  my  advice,  ye’ll  call 
off  yore  surveyin’  for  a  few  days — till  this 
buMCSs  is  settled  one  way  or  t’other.” 

“Thanks,”  relied  O’Heam  with  a  shrug. 
“But  I  shall  go  Ml  with  the  work — unless 
you  have  some  definite  information.” 

Bart’s  eyes  narrowed. 

“I’m  tryin’  to  help  ye,  man,”  he  said 
{Shortly.  “Ye  done  tis  a  good  turn  last 
night.  Ye  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  but  I 
wouldn’t  ’a’  warned  ye  if  I  didn’t  know 
what  I  was  talkin’  about.” 

“But  I’m  not  going  to  be  bluffed  out  by 
a  few  threats  on  the  part  of  the  Fralins,” 
objected  O’Heara. 

“Call  it  a  threat  if  ye  want  to,”  returned 
Bart  evenly,  “but  Leetle  Alex,  Ranse  an’  Cal 
Fralin  have  their  orders  to  shoot  on  sight 
if  ye  go  any  deeper  into  the  Devil’s  Apron.” 

“The  devil!”  ejaculated  O’Hearn. 
“You’re  certain  of  this?” 

“I  don’t  talk  onless  I’m  shore.” 

Impulsively  O’Heara  offered  his  hand. 

“Sorry,”  he  declared  in  sincerity.  “I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  warning  and  I  shall  take  your 
advice.  But  what  I  don’t  understand  is 
why  those  Fralins  are  so  anxious  to  keep 
everyone  out  of  that  section.” 

“I  think  I  know,”  replied  Bart  after  a 
short  pause.  “We’ll  make  certain  of  what 
it  is  as  soon  as  Uncle  Anse  an’  his  boys  get 
here.  They  ought  to  be  here  by  midday. 
I’m  startin’  for  Blowin’  Rock  Gap  to  meet 
’an  now.  Want  to  go  along?” 

“Sure,”  agreed  O’Heam,  “if  you  have  a 
spare  horse.  Wait  till  I  talk  with  my  crew 
a  minute.” 

“They  can  stay  here  till  this  trouble 
blows  over  if  they  want  to,”  invited  Bart. 

“Granger  is  a  good  man  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,”  replied  O’Heara.  “I’ll  have  him  re¬ 
main,  but  the  others  Ill  head  back  for  the 
camp.” 

Ten  minutes  later  O’Heara  and  Bart 
were  descending  a  tortuous  trail  off 
Pinnacle  Ridge,  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  McLain  River,  through  a  for¬ 
est  that  seemed  illimitable,  stretching  back 
to  the  crest  of  the  Cumberlands  which 
marked  the  State  line.  An  hour’s  ride 
brought  them  to  the  gap.  And  there  they 
^ted  until  the  noon  ^ur,  but  Anse  and 
bis  sons  failed  to  put  in  appearance. 


At  last  Bart  swung  back  to  his  saddle. 

“Somethin’s  delayed  ’em,”  he  asserted 
with  conviction.  “We  might  as  well  ride  on 
home.  Theyll  come  as  soon’s  they  can.” 

In  single  file,  because  (rf  the  narrowness 
of  the  trail,  they  returned  home  silently;  but 
the  moment  they  entered  the  clearing  about 
Ring  Hiram’s  cabin,  Bart  sensed  trouble 
and  spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop.  Good 
Lige  met  him  and  O’Heara  at  the  gate,  and 
a  glance  at  the  old  hillman’s  face  showed 
that  he  was  laboring  under  tense  emotion. 

“Whar’s  Maida?”  he  demanded  sharply. 

“Maida?”  Bart  stared  at  the  old  man 
bewilderedly.  “Ain’t  she  here?” 

“Hell’s  in  the  saddle,  Bart,  an’  I  su^i- 
cioned  it  at  the  beginnin’,”  declared  Good 
Lige,  coming  closer.  “About  two  hours  af¬ 
ter  ye  left  here  this  morain’  Silent  Sim 
sneaked  in  an’  told  us  that  ye  an’  O’Heara 
had  been  bushwhacked  by  the  Fralins,  an’ 
that  ye  was  both  hurt  bad.  Said  that  ye 
had  l^t  off  the  skunks,  but  that  ye  needed 
help  quick.  Thar  wa’n’t  nobody  here  but 
me  an’  Granger.  The  rest  had  gone  back 
down  on  the  creek.  I  sent  him  after  ’em 
an’  they  ought  to  be  here  by  now.  Whilst 
I  was  out  thar  on  the  ridge  tryin’  to  signal 
to  my  boys,  Maida  an’  Bud  must  ’a’  gone 
to  help  ye,  because  when  I  got  back  they 
wa’n’t  here  an’  thar’s  two  bosses  missin’  at 
the  bam.” 

Bart  heard  him  through,  his  face  a  mask, 
stoically  hiding  the  play  of  emotions  that 
shook  him.  O’Hearn  for  the  moment 
failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Good  Lige’s 
words.  Was  Maida  lost?  Maybe  there 
was  another  trail  and  they  had  passed  each 
other  somewhere  back  toward  the  gap. 
But  Bart’s  next  words  dispelled  all  doubts. 

“The  danrned  sneakin’  coperhead!”  he 
burst  out,  and  in  his  tones  was  a  metallic 
note  that  was  deadly.  “He’s  in  the  pay  of 
the  Fralins — an’  him  a  Hall.” 

O’Hearn,  through  Good  Lige,  had  heard 
of  Silent  Sim  Hall,  the  enigma  of  the  Cum¬ 
berlands,  a  character  so  strange  that  there 
were  those  among  the  hillmen  who  frankly 
leagued  him  with  the  devil.  According  to 
Go^  Lige,  Silent  Sim  was  a  “yarb  doctor” 
whose  comings  and  goings  were  a  mystery 
to  all  save  himself.  Some  declared  that 
he  was  a  spotter  for  the  revenue  officers; 
yet  many  of  them  knew  that  he  operated  a 
still  himself.  Through  his  expressionless 
face  and  slitted  eyes  no  one  was  ever  able 
to  fathom  the  Oughts  that  seemed  to 
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seethe  behind  them.  Usually  he  wore 
moccasins  with  the  heels  in  front  to  enable 
him  to  deceive  his  trackers,  and  always  he 
carried  a  huge  pair  of  field  glasses.  He 
rarely  ever  spofat,  except  when  spoken  to 
directly  and  even  then  ^  reply  was  apt  to 
be  irrelevant  and  enigmaticaL 

Unable  to  believe  that  which  he  knew  to 
be  true,  O’Heam  leaned  forward  and 
touched  Good  Lige’s  shoulder. 

“Do  you  mean  it  wa*;  a  trick  to  get 
Maida  in  the  hands  of  the  Fralins?”  he 
queried.  “Surely  they  don’t  make  war  on 
women!” 

“Ye  don’t  know  the  Fralins,”  grunted 
Good  Lige,  malediction  in  every  syllable. 

“But — Imt  what  for?” 

“Hold  her  till  King  Hiram  drops  the 
suit  for  that  land,”  replied  Good  Lige  suc¬ 
cinctly,  and  then  turned  to  Bart. 

“WTiat’s  yore  plans,  Bart?” 

Bart  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  an  in¬ 
stant.  Then  he  spc4e  with  decision. 

“Get  together  all  the  men  ye  can  an’  then 
head  for  the  Devil’s  Apron.  Listen  for  my 
signal  when  ye  get  thar.” 

“Ye  goin’  in  thar  alone,  Bart?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Good  Lige. 

“Yeah,”  drawled  the  youth,  turning  and 
striding  toward  the  house. 

O’Hearn  followed  him  and  found  him 
filling  his  pockets  with  cartridges  from  a 
box  beside  the  rack  that  held  a  l^lf  a  dozen 
rifies  of  various  makes. 

“May  I  take  one  of  these,  Bart?”  he 
asked,  and  the  latter  nodded. 

“Any  objection  if  I  go  along  with  you?” 

Bart  shot  a  keen  glance  at  the  engineer. 

“Chances  are  ag’inst  cornin’  out — on  yore 
feet,”  he  said  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone. 

“I’m  going  an5rway,”  declared  O’Hearn,* 
reaching  for  some  cartridges.  “You  might 
as  well  let  me  go  with  you.” 

“Then,  let’s  go!” 

Outside,  Bart  stopped  for  a  word  with 
Good  Lige,  and  then  they  plunged  swiftly 
off  the  mountain,  along  what  was  known  as 
the  “back  trail”,  in  the  direction  of  the 
piled  masses  of  precipices  and  heavy  growth 
of  black  pines  which  marked  the  Devil’s 
Apron. 

ONCE  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bluff 
where  O’Heam  had  halted  work  cm 
the  evening  before,  they  slowed 
their  pace,  Bart  in  the  lead,  moving  from 
cover  to  cover  without  the  rustling  of  a 


leaf  to  mark  his  passing.  Following  him, 
O’Heam  wondered  at  the  ease  and  agility 
with  which  the  young  hilhnan  threaded  the 
dense  thickets,  so  alert  that  surprise  vvould 
be  almost  impossible. 

With  extraordinary  caution  Bart,*  crawl¬ 
ing  for  the  last  twenty  yards,  led  the  way 
out  on  top  of  a  long,  serrated  ridge  which 
overlooked  the  entire  Devil’s  Apron 
country.  Wildest  nature,  painted  in  1 
stroke,  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  network 
of  high  ridges  and  deep  canons,  densdy 
forested,  yet  relieved  here  and  there  by 
small  patches  of  cleared  land  that  marked 
the  homesteads  of  the  members  of  the 
Fralin  clan. 

“Thar’s  Bi^  Alex’s  place,”  whispered 
Bart,  pointing  toward  a  clearing  far  back 
to  the  right,  nestling  up  against  the  very 
wall  of  the  mountain  that  enclosed  the 
basin  on  that  side.  “Up  thar,  back  of  his 
place,  jest  above  that  first  line  of  cliffs, 
is  that  land  which  brought  about  this 
trouble.” 

“Where  do  you  think  they’ve  taken 
Maida?”  queried  O’Hearn. 

“When  they  come  back  from  that 
Blowin’  Rock  Gap  trail  this  momin’,”  ex¬ 
plained  Bart  through  tightened  lips,  “they 
cut  through  that  second  saddle  up  thar.” 
He  jerked  his  rifle  barrel  in  the  directioB 
of  the  disputed  land.  “Whatever  it  is  they 
are  so  worked  up  about,  ’tis  in  that 
ravine  whar  the  shadows  are  blackest— out 
thar  to  the  left  of  them  cliffs.  They  got 
a  log  shanty  up  thar,  an’  that’s  right  what 
Maida  an’  Bud  are,  I’m  shore  of  that.” 

“But  how  are  we  going  to  get  in  there?” 
dananded  O’Heam,  gazing  questioningly  at 
the  sheer  precipices  that  seemed  to  sur¬ 
round  it. 

“They’re  goin’  to  figger  on  us  cornin’ 
through  that  saddle  in  full  force,  an’  that’s 
whar  they’re  guardin’  with  most  of  their 
men.  Our  best  chance  is  to  slip  in  throu^ 
Big  Alex’s  place.  They  ain’t  goin’  to 
figger  on  that.  An’  we’ll  be  lucky  if  we 
get  past  without  bein’  seen.  They  ain’t 
takin’  no  chances.” 

Since  the  clumps  of  hemlock  trees  af¬ 
forded  perfect  cover,  and  the  needles  under 
foot  gave  off  no  sound,  they  descended  by 
way  of  a  ste^  bluff  and  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  position  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Big  Alex’s  clearing  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty.  Thm  through  a  more 
sparry  covert  woodland  which  skirted 
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the  fields  they  crept,  yard  by  yard,  some- 
times  halting  for  a  period  of  several 
minutes,  peering  through  the  bushes  at 
the  rambling  log  structure  which  was  the 
home  of  the  chief  of  the  Fralin  clan. 

Once  past  the  house  they  slipped  down 
into  a  deep  ravine  and  followed  the  course 
of  a  tricklet  of  water  back  toward  the  line 
of  precipices  which  marked  the  lower 
boundary  line  of  the  disputed  land.  Just 
above  them  on  the  bank  was  a  well-defined 
trail  over  which  the  Fralins  ^>parently 
traveled  much,  and  when  Bart  reached  a 
point  where  that  trail  crossed  the  ravine,  he 
halted. 

“They’ve  got  this  trail  guarded,”  he 
idiispered,  “an’  we  can’t  rush  it.  It  looks 
like  it’s  up  to  us  to  locate  some  other  way 
to  get  in.  The  laurel’s  thickest  out  this 
way.”  He  melted  into  the  bushes  toward 
the  left  and  O’Hearn  closed  in  quickly 
behind  him. 

Up  the  broken  wall  of  a  precipice,  in  the 
crevices  of  which  sprouted  thick  clumps  of 
laurel,  they  made  their  slow  and  precarious 
advance.  At  times  it  was  hand  over  hand 
work,  clinging  to  a  projecting  stone  here, 
a  bit  of  ivy  or  laurel  there,  and  all  the 
while  tensing  themselves  for  the  attack 
they  expected  each  momentary  exposure  to 
bring.  In  this  manner  they  at  last  reached 
the  crest  and  lay  panting,  buried  in  a 
thicket  of  wild  gooseberry  vines. 

Through  a  natural  vista,  they  could  see 
for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  ahead,  and  as  they  peered  intently 
in  that  direction  there  came  the  unmistak¬ 
able  odor  of  souring  mash  and  wood  smoke. 

“They’ve  got  a  still  in  operation,” 
whispered  Bart.  “It’s  in  that  leetle  draw 
to  the  right.  Hold!  I  see  it.”  For  a  long 
minute  he  lay  motionless,  and  at  last  he 
drew  a  deep  breath.  “TTiar’s  five  or  six 
Fralins  at  the  still,”  he  declared  specula¬ 
tively.  One  out  to  our  right,  an’  mebbe 
six  or  seven  up  along  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
Twelve  to  fifteen  in  all.  If  Uncle  Anse 
an’  his  boys  get  here.  .  .  .” 

Inch  by  inch  he  began  wriggling  through 
the  gooseberry  bushes  working  gradually 
to  the  left  until  he  had  at  last  reached  the 
protection  of  a  bed  of  rhododendron 
through  which  he  crept  with  the  stealth  of 
a  stalking  bobcat.  Fifty  yards  from  the 
still  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and 
O’Hearn,  glancing  upward,  saw  a  cabin, 
almost  completely  screened  by  a  hemlock 


grove,  looming  over  them.  Near  the  door, 
seated  on  a  stump  not  twenty  yards  away, 
sat  a  snuill  bearded  figure  which  O’Heam 
instinctively  knew  to  be  the  man  who  had 
shot  King  Hiram — ^Little  Alex. 

n 

Little  ALEX  was  scaring  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  still,  and  a  sudden 
■^commotion  in  that  direction  attracted 
O’Heam’s  attention.  Apparently  a  visitor 
or  a  messenger  had  just  arrived,  for  all  the 
men  were  gathered  about  him,  ^1  palpably 
interested  and  several  trying  to  talk  at  the 
same  time.  Little  Alex  arose  and  hurried 
down  to  them. 

“Now’s  our  chance,”  whirred  Bart,  and 
suiting  word  to  action,  he  crouched 
beneath  the  rhododendron  branches  and 
dashed  toward  the  cabin.  An  instant  later 
they  turned  the  comer  and  were  safely 
hidden  behind  it.  There  was  no  door  nor 
window  along  the  rear  wall,  but  Bart 
reached  down  and  with  a  single  heave  of  his 
powerful  shoulders,  he  wrenched  aside  one 
of  the  large  slabs  with  which  the  cabin  had 
been  hurriedly  constructed,  and  through 
the  aperture  he  wormed  his  way  inside. 

“Bart!”  There  came  a  low  cry  from 
within  the  building.  “You — ^you  aren’t 
hurt?”  It  was  Maida’s  vmce,  tense  with 
emotion  and  relief. 

At  that  instant,  O’Heara  stepped  throu^ 
the  opening,  and  the  tremulous  smile  of 
happiness  she  gave  him  sent  his  own  heart 
pounding  furiously. 

Bart  slipped  toward  the  opening  near 
the  door  and  shot  a  quick  glance  down 
toward  the  still  and  what  he  saw  there  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  reassuring.  With  a  single 
stride  he  was  back  again. 

“Outside,  quick!”  he  ordered.  “We’ve 
got  a  chance.” 

It  was  the  work  of  a  tense  instant  to  slip 
through  the  opening  and  into  the  cover 
of  the  friendly  thicket  a  few  feet  from  the 
wall.  Bart  had  caught  Bud  in  his  arms 
and  O’Hearn  leaped  forward  to  offer  his 
assistance  to  Maida,  but  she  shook  her 
head  grimly  and  plunged  forward  in  such 
a  manner  that  showed  she  was  able  to  care 
for  ha'self.  Evidently  Bart  knew  of  some 
secret  path  back  up  the  mountainside,  for 
he  did  not  even  pause  as  he  turned  abruptly 
upward  in  the  face  of  a  shale  littered  em¬ 
bankment.  O’Heam  followed,  giving  a 
large  part  of  his  attention  to  the  buk  trail 
in  order  to  cover  their  flight. 


Just  before  they  gained  the  top  of  the 
embankment  a  startled  cry  echoed  up  from 
the  ravine  below.  A  cry  that  could  mean  but 
one  thing — ^the  escape  had  been  discovered. 
O’Heam  crouched,  peering  back  toward  the 
cabin,  his  rifle  in  readiness  for  a  quick 
shot,  but  Bart  had  other  plans. 

“In  here,  quick  1”  he  called,  making  no 
effort  to  keep  the  Fralins  from  hearing. 
With  one  hand  he  swung  Maida  across  the 
top  of  the  embankment  and  she  disappeared 
from  vi^,  and  then  O’Hearn  scrambled 
quickly  to  his  side. 

Bud  and  Maida  were  huddled  back  in 
what  appeared  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  mine, 
in  front  of  which  had  been  thrown  a  pile  of 
black  rock  or  ore.  The  mine  extended  back 
only  a  few  feet,  but  a  single  glance  was 
enough  to  tell  O’Hearn  that  it  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  position  for  defense,  protected  from 
both  above  and  below.  Stepping  back  into 
this  cover  he  glanced  questioningly  about 
him.  The  black  substance  with  which  the 
mountain  seemed  to  be  composed  attracted 
his  curiosity  and  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
a  piece.  Then  he  gave  expression  to  a  low 
whistle  of  surprise. 

“What  is  it?”  queried  Maida,  and  Bart 
half  whirled  from  his  position  behind  the 
debris  where  he  was  peering  across  the 
sights  of  his  rifle. 

“Manganese — manganese  dioxide”  re¬ 
plied  O’Heam.  “Why  Good  Lord!  It’s 
worth — I  haven’t  an  idea  how  much  it  is 
worth.  No  wonder  the  Fralins  wanted  it.” 

“Manganese?”  Maida  touched  the  wall 
wonderingly.  “What’s  it  used  for?” 

“Chiefly  in  steel  manufacture.  It  looks 
to  be  eighty  per  cent  pure  and  at  a  guess 
I’d  say  the  deposit  is  almost  inexhaustible.” 

Then  quite  without  warning  a  rifle  ex¬ 
ploded  not  a  hundred  feet  away  and  a 
shower  of  gravel  and  ore  spurted  up  from 
the  barricade  near  Bart.  Instinctively 
O’Hearn  ducked  low  and  forced  Maida  to 
a  position  beside  him.  Bud  was  crawling 
toward  the  barricade  near  Bart. 

“Here  young  man,”  grunted  O’Heara, 
catching  him  by  the  foot  and  drawing  him 
back  within  the  safety  zone.  “You  stay 
back  here  under  cover.” 

Bud  obeyed  sullenly  and  O’Hearn 
crawled  forward  aiul  crouched  beside  Bart, 
slipping  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  between  two 
smaJl  lumps  of  the  manganese. 

Stare  as  he  might  into  the  foliage  below, 
he  was  unable  to  distinguish  anything  that 


looked  like  a  Fralin.  Save  for  that  one 
shot,  everything  was  as  quiet  and  peaceful 
as  it  looked.  But  O’Heam  knew  that  the 
slightest  exposure  would  bring  a  bullet 
from  a  gun  that  rarely  missed. 

“Thar’s  one  behind  that  crooked  pine 
whispered  Bart  after  several  seconds  of  in¬ 
tense  silence,  “an’  another  over  against 
that  mossy  rc^  to  the  left.  I  reckon  some 
of  ’em  are  tryin’  to.  come  in  on  us  from 
above,  but  they  won’t  try  anything  much 
till  after  dark.  Jest  keep  yore  eyes  peeled 
for  them  two  down  thar.” 


Minute  after  minute  passed  and 
still  the  hidden  Fralins  remained 
under  cover,  evidently  respecting 
Bart’s  rifle.  As  yet  only  the  one  shot  had 
been  fired  and  apparently  the  attackers  had 
decided  upon  a  waiting  policy.  A  glance  at 
Bart  showed  O’Hearn  that  the  young 
hillman  had  not  relaxed  his  vigilance  in  the 
slightest  but  that  his  roving  eyes  were 
missing  nothing. 

O’Hearn  looked  at  his  watch  and  with  a 
start  realized  that  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock. 
The  sun  was  dipping  behind  the  crest  of 
the  Cumberlands  to  their  left  and  the  blue 
shadows  of  late  afternoon  were  deepening 
in  the  lower  ravines.  Darkness  came  with 
startling  suddenness  in  those  hills,  the  hour 
between  sunset  and  night  being  unusually 
short.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  short 
while  until  the  mantle  of  darkness  would 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
Fralins.  There  could  be  only  one  result 
in  the  face  of  such  odds. 

Bart  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing, 
as  evidenced  by  his  next  actions. 

“We’ve  got  to  have  help  before  it  gets 
dark,”  he  smd  in  a  guarded  tone.  “That 
bunch  of  hounds’ll  be  in  on  us  in  a  pack 
soon’s  it  gets  too  dark  to  shoot.  Onless 
Good  Lige  an’  the  boys,  or  Uncle  Anse  an 
his  boys  get  here  soon,  our  cake’s  dough. 
We’ll  jest  have  to  make  a  run  for  it,  an 
the  chances  are  jest  about  fifty  to  one 
ag’inst  us.” 

O’Heam  shot  an  apprehensive  glance 
back  toward  the  girl,  fearful  that  she  had 
overheard  Bart.  But  if  she  had  she  gave 
no  indication  of  it.  She  was  talking  to 
Bud,  palpably  trying  to  allay  his  fears 
although  the  strained,  tense  expression  on 
her  own  face  betrayed  the  trepidation  and 
alarm  that  was  hers.  With  an  effort  he 
resisted  the  impulse  to  go  to  her,  to  take 
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in  his  arms,  and  to  protect  her — to  j 
the  last  minute. 

A  look  at  the  tawny,  tigerlike  Bart 
rt«suied  him.  For  in  the  latter’s  face  was 
an  expression  of  devil-may-care  course, 
mixed  with  cool  capability  and  high  daring. 
UTith  a  puzzled  expression  O’Heam 
watched  the  latter  as  he  dropped  back  to 
a  sitting  posture,  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
of  manganese,  and  unloaded  his  rifle. 
Kacing  the  muzzle  of  the  empty  barrel 
to  his  lips  he  blew  a  mellow  resounding 
blast,  like  the  note  of  a  clarinet,  which 
echoed  and  reechoed  across  the  Devil’s 
Apron.  It  was  a  long  drawn,  mournful 
wail,  somehow  seeming  to  O’Heam  to 
sound  like  it  came  from  another  world,  the 
cry  of  a  lost  soul  in  Gehetma.  And  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  in  amazement. 

Again  Bart  sent  out  his  lonely,  carrying 
appeal,  and  it  was  orUy  then  that  O’Heara 
recognized  it  as  a  signal  to  Good  Lige  and 
his  men,  to  lead  them  to  their  assistance. 
Bart  dropped  the  gun  to  his  knees  and 
listened  eagerly  tor  a  reply.  But  none 
came.  They  were  too  far  away  to  hear  it, 
or  else  they  didn’t  dare  reply.  Then  at 
iDter\'als  of  ten  minutes  Bart  repeated  his 
call,  sending  those  pleading  sigiials  rever¬ 
berating  weirdly  down  the  pine  studded 
canons  to  the  McLain  River  several  miles 
away.  And  still  there  came  no  reply. 

As  the  shadows  deepened  into  dusk  and 
the  outlines  of  the  trees  in  the  ravine  below 
them  became  more  indistinct  and  gro¬ 
tesque,  O’Hearn  grew  more  vigilant.  He 
was  aware  of  someone  coming  in  close  be¬ 
side  him,  but  so  engrossed  was  he  in 
watching  a  clump  of  bushes  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  a  lurking  movement  that 
he  paid  no  attention.  At  last,  assured  that 
it  was  a  man  crawling  to  a  vantage  point 
on  a  high  bank  opposite  the  mine,  O’Hearn 
threw  a  snap  shot  at  him,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  Fralin  roll 
swiftly  into  the  cover  of  the  boulders  from 
which  he  had  advanced. 

With  a  suppressed  laugh  he  turned  to  his 
companion  and  saw  that  it  was  Maida. 

“You — ^you  shouldn’t  be  here,”  he  said 
swiftly.  “Go  back  into  the  opening  with 
Bud.” 

“No.”  She  shook  her  head  obdurately. 
“Give  me  your  revolver.  I  can  help.” 

“Don’t  worry,  dear,”  he  whispered  with 
a  confidence  he  did  not  feel.  “We’ll  beat 
those  devils  at  their  own  game  yet.” 


^  She  swayed  slightly  toward  him  and 
smiled.  There  was  no  fear  in  the  glance 
she  gave  him,  but  into  those  eyes  there 
crept  a  welling  softness  that  caus^  him  to 
drop  one  arm  about  ber  s^ulders  and  draw 
her  more  closely  to  himi  She  made  no 
effort  to  hide  the  message  her  face  told 
him.  The  stark  realities  stripped  them  of 
all  conventional  subterfuges  and  laid  their 
hearts  bare. 

Almost  savagely  he  thrust  her  from  him 
and  tensed  in  every  muscle,  crouched, 
awaiting  the  attack  which  he  wanted  to 
come  soon.  The  suspense  of  waiting 
through  the  interminable  minutes  was  be¬ 
coming  unbearable.  To  meet  those  hillmen 
in  the  open,  to  come  to  grips  with  them  and 
settle  the  business  once  and  for  all,  would 
have  been  a  welcome  relief. 

ONCE  more  Bart  was  sending  out 
his  plaintive  call,  and  from  some¬ 
where  back  in  the  hills  came  the 
cry  of  an  owl  to  its  mate.  That  was  all — 
except  the  silences  and  they  seemed  never 
ending.  Ten  minutes  more  would  bring  the 
dusk — and  the  Fralins. 

“Might  as  well  get  ready  to  make  a  break 
for  it,”  whispered  Bart,  whose  indomitable 
courage  seemed  to  be  sinking.  “Uncle  Anse 
an’  Good  Lige  couldn’t  make  it  in  time.  I’m 
goin’  to  empty  my  revolver  into  them 
bushes  an’  m^e  ’em  cover  up.  When  I  give 
the  word,  take  Maida  an’  make  a  dash  for 
it  toward  that  bluff  over  thar.”  He  pointed 
a  steady  finger  toward  the  silhouette  of  sev¬ 
eral  giant  pines  against  the  sky. 

Then,  like  a  living  thing,  Bart’s  revolver 
went  into  action,  the  explosions  rolling  into 
a  continuous  crash  and  the  quick,  stabbing 
flames  quite  distinct  against  the  gathering 
dusk.  He  was  answered  by  a  few  scattering 
shots  and  a  yell.  Then,  before  the  echoes 
had  died  away,  Bart  leaped  to  his  feet. 

“Now!”  he  cried,  throwing  two  quick 
shots  from  his  rifle  into  the  ravine,  and  at 
the  same  instant  O’Hearn  caught  Maida’s 
hand.  But  before  he  could  make  a  Hash 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  there  came  a 
sound  that  caused  him  to  pause  and  stare 
at  Bart  wonderingly.  It  was  a  reply  to 
Bart’s  signal,  a  weird  wail,  coming  from 
the  shadows  behind  the  Fralins. 

“It — it’s  Uncle  Anse  and  his  boys,” 
gasped  Maida.  “They’ve  come.  They’ve 
come.” 

Bart  crouched  behind  the  barricade  and 
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peered  into  the  darkness  for  an  instant,  in  the  Devil’s  Apron.  Ye’ve  got  twelve 
Then  he  came  to  his  feet.  hours  to  cross  the  State  line,  an’  some  of  us 

“Stay  here!”  he  ordered.  “All  of  ye!”  are  goin’  to  stay  with  ye  till  ye  do  it.  The 
With  a  single  txjund  he  cleared  the  bar-  first  one  that  crosses  it  ag’in,  ’twill  be  his 
ricade,  and  firinf  as  he  went,  he  charged  last  time.  Is  that  understood?” 
straight  into  the  Fralins’  covert.  Then  a  It  was  more  than  they  expected  and  Big 
fusillade  opened  from  the  opposite  side  of  Alex  was  quick  to  accept  the  terms.  Si- 
the  ravine  and  soon  became  general,  lently  they  filed  out  of  the  ravine,  accom- 
O’Heam  glanced  at  Maida,  mutely  implor-  panied  by  Anse,  his  sons  and  a  sprinkling 
ing,  and  she  nodded.  The  next  instant  he  of  others  whom  Good  Lige  had  brought 
was  plunging  down  the  shale  embankment  O’Heam  scrambled  back  up  the  bank  to 
on  Bart’s  heels,  pumping  bullets  into  a  the  mouth  of  the  mine  where  Maida  met 
thicket  from  which  came  several  darting  him,  fearful  of  the  news  he  was  bringing, 
flames,  and  then  Good  Lige  and  the  others  “Nobody  really  hurt,”  he  assured  her. 
closed  in  from  the  opposite  side.  A  few  “Come!”  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her  as 
spasmodic  shots  and  the  fight  was  over.  she  stood  on  the  barricade,  and  lightly  she 
Out  of  the  dense  thickets  came  half  a  leaped  past  him. 
score  of  the  Fralins  with  their  hands  over  Half  an  hour  later  they  stood  in  the  gap 
their  heads,  unarmed.  The  sudden,  fierce  high  up  on  the  crest  overlooking  the  Dev- 
attack  had  so  bewildered  them  that  they  il’s  Apron,  which  was  flooded  with  the 
had  done  what  few  Fralins  had  ever  done  silvery  light  of  the  low  hanging  moon. 
— surrendered  to  a  Hall.  Behind  them  O’Heara  and  Maida  stood  together,  gazing 
stalked  Good  Lige,  and  a  dozen  hillmen,  one  at  the  complete  change  which  had  come 
of  whom  O’Heam  instinctively  recognized  over  the  Devil’s  Apron,  making  it  a  thing 
as  Anse,  King  Hiram’s  brother.  With  him  of  beauty  and  peace  instead  of  a  battle 
were  five  grim  youths,  tall,  gaunt,  and  ground  of  hate  and  avarice, 
dark.  “I  have  about  two  more  weelc^  of  work 

“The  Kentucky  Halls,”  whispered  Gran-  before  I  finish  the  line  through  there.”  His 
ger  to  O’Hearn  a  moment  later.  “I’d  sure  arm  swept  vaguely  across  the  mysteriously 
hate  to  be  a  Fralin.”  softened  hills.  “When  I  complete  it,  may 

Bart  seemed  to  take  in  the  situation  at  a  I  come  to  you?” 
glance,  and  he  assumed  leadership,  this  be-  For  reply  she  turned  and  caught  the 
ing  apparently  expected  of  him.  lapels  of  his  coat,  and  the  star  points  in  her 

“.All  right,  ye  Fralins,”  he  declared,  his  eyes  rivaled  those  above  the  low  hanging 
voice  a  staccato  bark.  “Ye’ve  done  yore  do  moon  high  up  over  the  Devil’s  Apron. 
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A  Deeply  Moving  Story  of  the  Lonely  Homesteads 
By  Elvira  Pennell  Roberts 


McWHIRTER  dug  fiercely  away  at 
the  thick  frost  on  the  window, 
trying  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  give  him  one  peep  out 
at  the  prairie  beyond.  It  was  discourag¬ 
ing  work,  for  the  hole  froze  over  faster 
than  knife  and  hot  breath  could  clear  it 
away.  The  air-tight  in  one  end  of  the 
room  warmed  a  space  a  few  feet  around  it, 
but  even  its  red  hot  intensity  could  not 
penetrate  to  that  window,  with  the  bliz¬ 
zard  howling  outside.  McWhirter  turned 
away  with  a  sigh  and  walked  feebly  to  the 
cou(±  he  had  moved  close  to  the  stove. 

The  pain  in  his  chest  nagged  away  and 
occasionally  came  with  such  fierceness  it 
caught  his  breath.  He  raised  his  head  to 
look  at  the  coal  box  behind  the  stove.  It 
was  half  full.  There  would  be  enough  to 
last  until  morning,  at  least.  After  that . . . 
He  thought  of  the  drifts  piling  between  the 
bouse  and  the  coal  shed.  If  he  were  well, 
it  would  be  a  man  sized  job  to  .clear  the 
way.  He  groaned  as  a  gripping  pain  seized 
bis  chest,  and  drew  the  blanket  closer. 

He  turned  his  head  toward  the  window. 
It  was  five  o’clock  by  the  alarm  clock  on 
tbe  shelf  beside  it,  and  growing  dark  out¬ 


side,  but  if  he  could  only  see  out  to  know 
whether  Jim  Belcher’s  light  twinkled  across 
the  coul^.  His  fleece  lined  coat,  hanging 
on  its  peg  near  the  window,  swung  back 
and  forth  in  the  draft.  A  faint  sound 
from  a  box  beside  the  stove  brought 
McWhirter  slowly  to  his  feet.  He  stag¬ 
gered  to  the  box  and  took  off  the  old  coat 
he  had  thrown  over  it,  bent  and  examined 
the  little  lamb  inside.  It  breathed  feebly. 
McWhirter  warmed  the  coat  at  the  stove 
and  wrapped  it  closely  around  the  lamb. 
He  opened  the  stove  and  threw  in  a  hod 
of  coal,  lighted  the  bracket  lamp  on  the 
wall;  then,  gasping  from  his  exertion,  fell 
back  on  the  couch.  For  a  minute,  every¬ 
thing  grew  dark. 

Another  sharp  pain  brought  returning 
consciousness.  With  it,  came  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  morning.  It  had  opened 
warm  and  bright;  a  return  of  Indian  sum¬ 
mer,  McWhirter  had  thought,  as  he  opened 
the  ranch-house  door  and  looked  out  over 
the  prairie.  The  tall,  coarse  grass  waved 
over  the  land  in  warm  brown  and  gold 
billows,  as  it  reflected  the  sunlight;  there 
was  a  lazy  hesitancy  in  the  breeze.  Over¬ 
head,  two  lines  of  wild  geese,  converging 
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to  the  call  of  their  raucous  leader,  flew 
southward.  McWhirter  stood  and  watched 
them. 

As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  geese  and 
the  smoke  rising  from  the  stovepipe  stick¬ 
ing  through  Jim  Belcher’s  shack  roof,  a 
mile  away,  were  the  only  signs  of  life.  He 
frowned  as  he  watched  the  smpke.  It 
would  be  a  good  day,  he  thought,  to  stretch 
the  last  length  of  fence  between  him  and 
that  renegade  homesteader  and  sheepman. 

As  McWhirter  worked  busily  with  post 
hole  digger  and  wire  stretcher,  he  grew  so 
warm  that  he  doffed  his  coat  and  then 
straightened  stiffly  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
underneath  his  woolen  cap.  A  drawling 
voice  behind  him  startled  him. 

“Fine  day,  ain’t  it,  Mister  McWhirter?” 
He  turned.  Jim  Belcher,  long,  lean  and 
hungry  looking,  stood  smilingly  regarding 
him,  at  his  heels  a  shepherd  dog,  as  lean 
and  hungry  looking  as  himself.  McWhirter 
grunted  and  resumed  his  work.  Belcher 
cleared  his  throat  and  began  again. 

“I  done  heard  tell  as  you  all  wa’n’t 
favorable  to  homesteaders.  Mister  Mc¬ 
Whirter,  but  I  kind  of  thought,  seein’  as 
we’re  livin’  so  close,  ’twouldn’t  be  no  more 
than  neighborly  to  say  howdy  once  in  a 
while.” 

McWhirter  worked  on,  his  frown  grow¬ 
ing  heavier.  Still  he  did  not  reply. 

“I  kind  of  thought,”  Belcher  went  on, 
“maybe  you’d  rent  this  slope  of  land  that 
jines  on  mine  there.  A  quarter  section 
ain’t  much  to  graze  sheep  on.  Course,  I 
hain’t  got  many  yet,  but  1  aim  to  get 
more  come  spring.  And  then  I  thought 
to  fetch  my  wife,  Marthy - ” 

“Look  here,  Belcher,”  McWhirter  rose 
to  his  feet  and  faced  his  caller,  “you  might 
just  as  well  know  that  the  farther  neigh¬ 
bors  get  from  me,  the  better  I’m  plea^. 
I  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  get 
away  from  folks.  The  people  who  live 
around  here  know  it  and  stay  away.  You’re 
the  first  to  settle  at  my  gates,  and  if  there’s 
anything  on  God’s  earth  I  hate  worse  than 
a  homesteader,  it’s  a  sheepman.  I’m  put¬ 
ting  up  this  fence  to  keep  your  damned 
sheep  off  that  slope.  If  I  see  one  of  ’em 
here  again,  the  next  time  you  come  calling 
you’d  better  bring  your  gun.” 

During  this  ultimatum  Belcher  stared, 
then  swallowed  hard,  the  while  the  slow  red 
made  redder  his  sunburned  face.  At  its 
end,  he  called: 


“Come,  Shep.  It’s  darned  sure  we  ain’t 
wanted  hm.” 

Then  be  turned  and  walked  away. 
Something  about  his  tall,  awkward  figure, 
shambling  down  the  hill,  gave  McWhirter 
a  queer  feeling,  as  he  sent  one  sneering 
^ance  after  him. 

.As  he  fastened  the  last  fence  staple  and 
turned  to  pick  up  his  tools,  McWhirter 
shivered  and  look^  around  him.  The  sun 
had  grown  dim.  It  shone,  through  gray, 
vap>ory  clouds,  and  small  particles  of  snow 
came  flying  about  him,  borne  by  a  buffet¬ 
ing  wind.  He  went  quickly  to  his  horse, 
who  stood,  reins  dangling,  his  back  turned 
to  the  oncoming  gale-.  He  was  pawing 
nervously,  anxious  to  be  away. 

McWhirter  scanned  the  clouds. 

“Some  storm  coming,”  he  muttered, 
“but  we’ll  have  plenty  of  time.” 

He  tied  his  tools  to  the  saddle  and 
mounted.  As  he  rode  towzird  the  ranch- 
house,  the  snow  came  faster  and  faster. 
He  hugged  the  side  of  the  coulw.  He 
would  leave  it  at  the  point  nearest  the 
house,  he  had  decided.  Suddenly  he  heard 
a  sharp  bark  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  draw.  A  coyote,  he  knew.  Then, 
distinctly,  he  heard  the  pitiful  bleat  of  a 
lamb.  He  shrugged. 

“Too  bad  for  the  lamb,”  he  thought, 
and  went  on. 

Another  rod  and  a  sudden  vision  of  that 
lank,  ungainly  figure  came  to  him,  and 
then  he  heard  again  that  pitiful  bleat . . . 
No,  he  couldn’t  have  heard  it  this  far  away. 
It  must  be  his  imagination.  Oh,  the  devil! 
Why  couldn’t  he  get  a  move  on  him  and 
get  home.  With  a  jerk  he  turned  the  horse 
about  into  the  face  of  the  storm.  It  was 
thickening  every  minute,  but  he  could  still 
see.  He  urged  his  horse  across  the  draw; 
there  was  a  crack  of  his  gun,  and  then  a 
yap-yap  disappearing  in  the  whirling  snow. 

McWhirter  got  off  his  horse  and  kndt 
on  the  fast  whitening  grouncL  There  had 
been  two  of  them;  little  fellows.  Tlie 
coyote  had  finished  one,  all  right.  The 
other  bleated  dismally.  McWhirter  picked 
it  up  and,  tucking  it  under  his  coat, 
remounted  and  turned  toward  home.  — 

By  this  time  the  snow  came  in  a  blinding 
whirl.  It  was  hard  and  needlelike  and 
stung  his  face  cruelly.  McWhirter  gave 
his  horse  its  head.  After  what  set^ 
hours  of  wandering,  with  all  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  gone,  no  up  nor  down  even,  in  this 
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space  of  whirling  snow,  the  house  suddenly  McWhirter’s  at  the  top  of  the  rise.  A 
4)peared  before  them;  a  dark  wall  rising  light  twinkled  there, 
op  from  the  earth  to  stop  their  way.  “Strange!”  he  thought,  as  he  shut  the 

McWhirter  inanaged  to  make  a  fire,  to  door  and  went  back  to  his  seat  by  the  fire, 
^tch  a  bit'  of  food,  and  then  to  fight  his  Another  hour,  two,  he  sat,  feeding  his 
way  to  his  bams  and  ^eds  to  feed  his  tiny  stove,  his  shoulders  bent  over  its  com- 
shivering  horses  and  cattle.  As  he  lay  forting  warmth,  his  thoughts  going  back 
fighting  the  periods  of  unconsciousness  that  over  the  day.  Too  bad,  he  thought,  that 
came  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  he  he  had  settled  here.  Everything  was  going 
was  glad  be  had  fed  the  stock.  They  could  as  well  as  he  could  expect . . .  He  thought 
last  quite  a  while,  now.  And  the  lamb  ...  of  the  small  flock  of  sheep,  safely  housed 
He  smiled  grimly.  The  lanrb  would  last  in  the  shed.  Another  year,  what  with  the 
longer  then  he  could,  perhaps.  It  was  well  '  increase  and  wool  going  up,  as  they  said, 
covered,  had  been  f^  and  it  was  not  sick,  he  could  build  a  better  bouse  and  send  for 
only  chilled.  He  must  fix  the  fire  again.  Martha.  It  wouldn’t  be  much;  but  she’d 
He  was  glad  there  was  plenty  of  coal,  like  it  better  than  working  out,  and  pick- 
He  had  filled  the  box  when  he  first  began  ing  cotton  in  Arkansas.  But  they’d  have 
to  chill  so.  He  tried  to  raise  himself  to  get  on  without  neighbors.  McWhirter 
and  fell  back  as  the  darkness  closed  over  owned  everything  north  and,  if  home- 
him.  steaders  didn’t  come  in  to  the  south.  .  .  . 

The  hoin^  drifted  by  while  McWhirter  The  door  shook,  threatening  to  loosen 
gasped  for  breath  on  the  couch  near  the  the  fastening  again.  He  wondered  why 
fast  dying  fire.  Night  came  and  the  cold  be  was  so  restless,  why  the  memory  of 
cracked  and  snapped  as  it  took  firmer  and  that  light  bothered  him.  He  rose  and 
firmer  hold  of  the  frame  building.  The  opened  the  door.  Yes,  it  was  still  there, 
lamb  gave  an  uncomfortable  bleat.  Hear-  He  couldn’t  remember  ever  having  seen 
ing  it,  McWhirter  half  rose  in  his  delirium,  one  there  before  during  the  night.  Its 
His  blanket  slipped  part  way  to  the  floor,  gleam .  had  always  seemed  neighborly, 
and  he  fell  back  again  on  his  pillow,  friendly,  and  he  had  grown  to  watch  for 

Outside,  the  snow  whirled  and  drifted,  its  lighting,  its  final  winking  out.  He  went 
but  toward  morning,  the  wind  changed,  back  to  his  seat. 

the  snow  stopped  falling  and  the  stars  A  little  before  the  day  came  on,  Jim 
came  out  to  shine  on  a  world  of  heavy  stirred  from  the  doze  into  which  he  had 
whiteness.  fallen,  drew  the  coffeepot  to  the  front  of 

the  stove  and  filled  it  with  water  from  the 

IN  THE  shack  at  the  foot  of  the  mile  bucket  on  the  bench  under  the  window, 
long  slope,  a  slope  so  gradual  that  one  A  thin  skim  of  ice  covered  the  bucket, 
did  not  realize  the  climb  until  the  top  After  he  had  breakfasted,  and  fed  Shep, 
was  reached,  Jim  Belcher  huddled  close  he  fought  his  way  to  the  shed  where  his 
to  his  monkey  stove  through  the  long  night,  sheep  huddled  in  a  bleating  pile.  As  he 
The  wind  blew  between  the  cracks  of  the  dug  his  way  through  the  drifts,  he  looked 
rough  board  sides  in  spite  of  the  tar  paper  again  toward  McWhirter’s.  The  light  was 
covering.  It  blew  against  the  building  still  there,  shining  faintly  now  in  its 
paper  inside  and  bellied  it  out  from  the  struggle  against  the  dawn, 
two-by-fours.  The  snow  sifted  in  a  little  Jim  saddled  his  one  old  horse,  wound 
under  the  door  when  a  gust  came  that  way.  his  long  woolen  scarf  closely  atout  his 
Shep  came  whining  to  him  and  crouch^  head,  buttoned  his  old  leather  coat,  and 
dose  to  his  knees.  Jim  had  to  sit  very  calling  “Come  on,  Shep,”  slowly  mounted 
dose  to  the  fire  to  get  the  warmth,  but  he  and  turned  the  horse’s  head  up  the  hill, 
looked  at  the  full  coal  box  with  satisfaction  After  {flowing  through  the  heavy  drifts 
and  patted  Shep.  for  several  minutes,  he  came  to  an  abrupt 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  loosened  the  stop.  **The  next  time  you  come  calling 
fastening  of  the  door  and  blew  it  o[)en.  you’d  better  bring  your  gun,"  rang  through 
Shep  started  up  with  a  growl.  Jim  went  his  ears,  as  if  he  still  sto^  beside  McWhir- 
(^ickly  to  fasten  it.  It  had  cleared  out-  ter  by  the  line  of  barb  wire  fence.  He 
side,  except  for  the  occasional  gusts  of  stood  a  moment,  then  turning,  he  retraced 
eddying  snow,  and  Jim  looked  toward  his  ste{)s.  From  just  within  the  door,  he 
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picked  up  his  old  shotgun,  placed  it  across  elbow,  but  the  heavy  gun  slipped  from  hb 
the  saddle  and  went  on,  breaking  a  way  weak  fingers  and  dattered  to  the  floor, 
through  the  mile  of  heavy  snow  between  and  he  fell  back.  At  his  first  move,  bow’ 
his  shack  and  McWhirter’s.  ever,  Jim  reached  for  his  old  shotgun  and 

Jim  knocked  hesitatingly  on  the  door,  brought  it  to  his  lap. 
then,  as  no  answer  came,  he  knocked  “If  there’s  to  be  any  shootin’,  neighbor, 
harder.  Still,  there  was  no  answer.  He  I  reckon  Ill  do  it.  But  I’d  hate  to  shoot 
tried  the  door.  It  yielded  easily  and,  push-  anything  I’ve  worked  over  like  I’ve  worked 
ing  it  gently,  inch  by  inch,  he  looked  over  you.” 

inside.  The  room  was  gray  and  bleak.  The  A  groan  from  McWhirter  was  his  only 
stove  was  cold,  the  light  stil'  burned,  and  answer.  Jim  rose  and  picked  up  McWhir- 
a  sickening  smell  of  kerosene  filled  the  air.  ter’s  .45  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Then 
McWhirter  lay  uncovered  on  his  couch,  he  went  about  his  work,  McWhirter’s 
his  face  turned  away,  his  blanket  on  the  eyes  following  him,  questioningly,  moodily, 
floor.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  condition.  When  he  came  to  the  bed  with  a  bowl 
Jim  could  hear  his  heavy  breathing,  his  of  broth,  McWhirter  started  to  push  him 
spasmodic  gasps,  from  the  doorway.  away  feebly. 

He  step^^  inside  and  placed  the  gun  “Look  here,  neighbor,  what’s  the  use 
carefully  against  the  wall,  pncked  up  the  actin’  the  fool?  If  I  could  get  anyone  else 

blanket  and  laid  it  over  McWhirter,  then  to  take  care  of  you,  I’d  be  glad  to  get  out 

tivned  his  attention  to  the  building  of  a  of  your  sight,  seein’  it  gets  you  so  riled 

fire.  A  movement  in  the  box  by  the  stove  up.  But  you  know  well  enough  there  ain’t 
caught  his  attention.  He  bent  and  turned  nobody  nigher  than  Sansarc,  and  that’s 
back  the  old  coat.  twenty  good  miles  of  drifts.  You  eat  this 

“I’m  a  son-of-a-gun,”  he  muttered,  half  and  you’ll  get  strong  enough  in  a  day  or 

under  his  breath.  “If  he  found  any  of  ’em  two  to  get  rid  of  me  for  good.  I  promise 

oa  his  place,  I  was  to  fetch  my  gun.”  I’ll  not  bother  you  none  after  that.” 

He  glanced  toward  the  old  gun  resting  McWhirter  took  the  bowl  and  said 
against  the  wall,  then  turned  a  pitying,  nothing.  Not  one  word,  thus  far,  had  he 
comprehending  look  on  McWhirter.  He  permitted  himself  to  this  interfering  neigh- 
unwound  his  muffler;  took  off  his  coat  and  bor  of  his,  but  his  eyes' followed  him  about 
went  to  work.  continually,  seeking,  questioning. 

The  next  day,  he  suddenly  asked: 

For  two  days  Jim  rode  his  old  horse  “Where’s  the  lamb?” 

up  and  down  the  hill,  through  the  Jim  grinned. 

drifts,  between  his  shack  and  “Home  with  its  mother,  where  it  ought 

McWhirter’s  house;  feeding  the  stock  at  to  been  all  along.  Sorry,  neighbor,  it  broke 

both  places,  tending  the  fires  and  nursing  the  rule  so  soon.  When  they’re  little 
his  delirious  patient.  The  remembrance  of  like  that,  it’s  hard  to  keep  ’em  inside 
the  homely  remedies  used  by  his  New  fences.” 

England  mother  in  bringing  up  her  brood  There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Then 
in  the  Arkansas  backwoods,  came  to  his  McWhirter  spoke  again,  his  eyes  fixed 
aid  now:  onion  poultices,  heated  blankets  curiously  on  Jim. 
and  flatirons,  cloths  wrung  from  boUing  “Just  why  do  you  do  all  this?  Do  you 
water;  all  applied  with  a  tender  patience  think  I’m  going  to  pay  you?” 
which  knew  no  relaxation.  Jim  straightened  resentfully;  his  pale 

The  second  night  was  the  worst.  Jim  blue  eyes  flashed  fire, 
fought  with  all  there  was  in  him.  At  last,  “Neighbor,  if  you  wasn’t  a  sick  man, 
toward  morning,  McWhirter’s  fever  broke;  I’d  answer  you  quick  enough  on  that, 
he  breathed  easier  and  slept.  Jim,  in  the  Down  where  I  come  from,  neighbors  don’t 
big  chair  by  the  fire,  awoke  from  the  sleep  ask  pay  for  doin’  their  duty  by  one  another, 
into  which  he  had  f^len,  to  find  Me  Whir-  Besides,  you  ain’t'  near  so  hardboiled'as 
ter’s  eyes  fixed  on  him  curiously.  Then,  you  pretend.  I’ve  found  that  out.” 
as  understanding  came  into  them,  he  turned  “What  makes  you  say  that?”  MeWhir- 
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Jim  leaned  over  the  fire  to  replenish  it. 

“Mebbe  so.  Still,  1  can  read  signs.  I 
come  from  the  woods  where  they  go  by 
’em.  1  remember  what  you  said  about 
sheep  and  1  come  up  here  and  find  my 
lamb  covered  up  by  your  fire.  And  next 
day,  Shep  uncovers  Uie  bones  of  a  dead 
one  on  that  coul^  ^ope.  And  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  away  is  a  dead  coyote, 
shot  plumb  through  the  neck.  His  skin’s 
dryin’  on  a  board  down  at  my  shack  this 
minute.  There  wasn’t  anybody  around 
here  to  pick  up  that  lamb  or  shoot  that 
coyote  but  you.  It  ain’t  hard  to  do  that 
kind  of  figurin’.  And  you  said  you  hated 


McWhirter  laughed  sarcastically. 

“I  think  I  said  I  hated  sheepmen.  I  had 
one  for  a  neighbor  once,  and  I’ve  good 
reason  to  remember  it.  I  haven’t  wanted 
neighbors  since.” 

Jim  rose. 

“Well,  I  reckon  you  don’t  have  to  have 
’em.  I  kind  of  think  you  can  get  along 
without  me  in  the  house  from  now  on. 
Ill  keep  on  feedin’  the  stock  for  a  few 
days.  And  if  you  need  anything  perticular, 
you  can  get  me  when  I  go  to  your  barns. 
You’re  all  fixed  for  tonight,  and  I  reckon 
you'll  be  strong  enough  to  get  up  in  the 
mornin’.” 

'  He  looked  about  the  room  to  see  if  any* 
thing  was  left  undone,  then  picked  up  his 
gun,  which  still  leaned  against  the  wall, 
and  left. 

For  several  days  after  that,  he  came  to 
the  barns,  but  avoided  the  house.  McWhir¬ 
ter  made  no  sign.  A  chinook  had  melted 
the  snow  on  the  trails,  and  the  dfifts  on 
the  slope  were  disappearing.  The  tallest 
stalks  of  the  bunch  grass  stuck  through 
in  brown  bunches  against  the  white 
expanse. 

ONE  morning,  Jim  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  house  door  as  McWhirter  was 
struggling  to  get  into  his  boots. 

“I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  cain’t  come 
tomorrow.  I  thought,  maybe,  you’d  be 
well  enough  to  do  the  feedin’  and  I’m 
drivin’  my  sheep  in  to  Sansarc  in  the 
mornin’.  There’s  a  feller  in  there  wants 
to  buy  my  relinquishment,  too.  He  won’t 
keep  sheep.  He  wants  to  ^e,  just  to  prove 


up  and  sen,  I  reckon.  So  you  won’t  catch 
cold  savin’  his  iambs.” 

'McWhirter’s  face  slowly  reddened.  He 
fussed  with  his  boots.  Jim  watched  him 
for  a  minute  and  then  turned  and  strode 
out  through  the  door. 

That  night,  as  Jim  washed  his  dish^ 
and  placed  them  neatly  on  the  rough  board 
shelves  of  the  corner  cupboard,  he  heard 
the  tread  of  a  horse’s  hoofs.  A  shadow 
passed  his  window.  It  could  be  no  one 
but  McWhirter.  Jim’s  face  relaxed  into 
a  slow,  pleased  grin.  He  waited,  but  no 
knock  followed.  He  heard  the  horse  crop¬ 
ping  the  dry  grass  in  front  of  the  shack. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  man?  Why 
didn’t  he  knock,  or  come  in? 

Jim  hesitated  a  minute  longer,  then 
went  to  the  door  to  look  out.  Almost  at 
his  feet,  in  the  thick  grass  beside  the  door¬ 
step,  lay  McWhirter,  a  huddled  bunch  of 
overcoat  and  coonskin  cap.  Jim  stnKk  a 
match  and,  after  one  look  at  the  white  face 
before  him,  braced  his  slight  figure  to  the 
task  of  pulling  the  heavy  form  of  McWhir¬ 
ter  inside. 

“The  damned  fooll”  he  muttered,  as  he 
worked  over  him  and  felt  the  heavy  gim 
thrust  through  McWhirter’s  belt.  “He 
couldn’t  wait  for  me  to  get  out.  He  had 
to  tote  that  gun'  here  to  run  me  out,  weak 
as  he  is.  It’s  a  good  thing  Marthy  and 
me  cain’t  settle  here.  I  don’t  want  no 
neighbor  like  this  one.” 

Suddenly  he  felt  McWhirter’s  eyes  on 
hifii.  He  lay  looking,  questioning,  as  he 
had  those  long  days  in  the  house  on  the 
hill.  He  must  have  heard. 

“You  all  right  now?”  Jim  asked,  but  his 
old  easy  smile  was  gone. 

McWhirter  did  not  reply  at  once.  When 
he  did,  his  words  came  slowly,  reluctantly, 
as  if  it  was  not  his  weakness  alone  that 
made  them  falter. 

“You  stay.  Send  for — your  wife.  I 
hated  folks,  but — can’t  get  dong — ^without 
that  light.  We’ll  be — neighbors.” 

Jim’s  old  grin  slowly  dawned  on  his 
responsive  face,  grew,  became  one  expan¬ 
sive  glow.  He  caught  and  wnmg  Mc>^r- 
ter’s  hand. 

“Neighbors!  Gosh  dam,  if  neighbors 
wasn’t  the  only  thing  I  wanted  here,  next 
to  Marthy!” 


Sverybodfs 

^Aeeting  PLAGE 

Where  writers^  readers  and  the  editor  gather 
for  informal  discussion 


I  AM  ordinarily  just  as  susceptible  to 
flattery  as  the  next  man;  no  more,  1 
think,  and  no  less.  The  morning  mail 
brings  many  letters  mighty  pleasant 
to  read.  I  like  to  read  them.  But  two 
letters  reached  my  desk  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other  lately  which  possess  a  very 
special  power  to  move  me. 

They  were  both  from  penitentiary' con¬ 
victs  in  prisons  far  removed  from  here. 
One  is  a  four-time  loser  on  a  ten  year 
stretch.  The  other  is  a  lifer.  They  have 
given  me  no  permission  to  discuss  them 
individually,  so  1  shall  not  identify  them 
further. 

Each  man  wanted  advice  of  a  sort  I  am 
adapted  by  circumstances  to  give.  They 
wanted  to  know  something  about  this 
business  of  writing.  They  offered  to  show 
me  what  stuff  they  had,  and  to  take  with¬ 
out  flinching  whatever  harsh  judgment  I 
might  render.  They  asked  me  no  favors 
by  reason  of  their  misfortime.  They  made 
a  straightforward  request  and  left  me  to 
do  as  I  pleased  about  it. 

I  answered  them  both.  I  gave  them 
exactly  what  they  wanted,  and  did  not 
mince  matters  in  telling  them  what  they 
were  up  against.  They  are  not  educated 
men,  beyond  what  observation  has  taught 
them.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  gruelling 
trade  they  wanted  to  adopt.  They  had 
handic^  that  would  cause  a  cloistered 
professor  of  rhetoric  to  swoon  dead  away 
at  sight.  And  they  took  what  I  gave  them 
and  came  back  for  more. 

These  are  men.  I  don’t  care  what  they 
did;  they  are  paying  their  debt  to  society 
now,  and  some  day  the  account  will  be 
clos^.  They  are  unassailably  honest  in 
the  sense  that  they  want  to  write  without 
compronaise  out  of  the  raw  life  that  is  in 
them.  I  have  seen  their  stuff,  and  have 


judged  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  If  it 
were  hopeless  I  would  have  told  them  so  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  But  it  is  good  stuff.  It 
is  splendid  stuff.  Some  day  it  will  cany 
their  names  far  beyond  the  solitary  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  one  editor  to  whom  they 
came  in  doubt  and  honest  wonder  and 
who  told  them  to  go  ahead.  Some  day 
they  will  be  able  to  forget  what  has  gone 
before  and  know  the  pride  of  achiev^ 
ment  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  world’s 
esteem. 

And  when  that  happens,  I  shall  look 
back  and  realize  that  I  know  what  genuine 
flattery  is. 

TORPEDOES  AND  TYPEWRITERS 

Anew  arrival  tells  how  come  he 
knows  so  much  about  war  craft  and 
.the  excitement  they  provide — some 
of  which  is  included  in  gripping  fashion  in 
Survival,  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

My  biography  is  not  elaborate,  so  far,  but  if 
it’s  to  be  printed  I  agree  that  it  should  be 
printed  while  it’s  still  printable.  Here  it  is: 

After  a  boyhood  in  which  hunting,  fishing  and 
other  naval  sports  figured  extensively,  I  entered 
Annapolis  in  1914.  Was  graduated  in  ’17  by  the 
grace  of  Gott  and  the  Kaiser,  but  the  Navy 
Department  offset  this  by  assigning  me  at  once 
to  the  West  Coast — ^as  far  as  possible  from  the 
War  Zone.  Wrote  a  lot  of  letters  requesting  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  war,  and  finally  got  a  brief  taste 
of  what  was  officially  known  as  convoy  duty.  A 
destroyer  taking  fast  transports  a  couple  of 
days’  run  out  of  New  York,  then  turning  back, 
picking  up  some  more  and  doing  it  all  over  again. 
The  real  high  point  of  the  war  came  when  old 
Neptune  fired  a  porpoise  at  us  one  wet  after¬ 
noon,  which  did  look  something  lilce  a  torpedo— 
at  least  to  a  strictly  noncombatant  officer. 

Did  some  assort^  gunboating  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  cruised  the  West  Coast  and  fought  the 
Battle  of  SaUna  Cruz — the  naval  equivalent  of 
the  Battle  of  Bordeaux,  except  that  there  was 
some  shooting.  Not  just  craps  either — you’d  be 
surprised. 

After  a  short  cruise  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  1 
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koifooted  it  out  to  the  West  Coast  again— a  bil¬ 
let  in  the  Destroyer  Force.  1  spent  the  next  five 
nan  finding  out  how  much  there  is  to  know 
the  little  craft  that  battleship  sailors 
tolerate  as  dispatch  boats  and  damn  fervently 
IS  unmitigated  nuisances  at  maneuvers.  Rivalry 
Itetveen  the  big  ships  and  the  “tin  cans”  was 
Jot  during  the  perit^  of  “readjustment  of  per- 
joooel”  that  followed  the  war.  That  isn’t  hard 
to  understand  either  when  you  remember  that 
tie  destroyers  got  Queenstown  and  the  battle- 
jiips— Yorktown !  One  memory  pops  up.  The 
aftermath  of  a  day’s  maneuvers — a  torpedo  at- 
tick  that  netted  many,  too  many,  hits  on  the 
iottleships.  The  futile  but  perfectly  beautiful 
hoguage  of  a  group  of  ranking  battleship  officers 
on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  flagship  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  eleven  hits  on  one  ship,  with  the 
umpires  meekly  sticking  to  their  notes  and  the 
datroyer  commodore  burying  wicked  delight 
under  an  air  of  academic  calm. 

Oh  weU.  if  there’s  another  war  and  the  Navy 
Department  catches  me,  I’ll  try  the  destroyers, 
thank  you.  Left  the  service  in  ’24  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  wile  and  baby  and  am  trying 
my  hand  at  spinning  yarns  on  paper.  At  any 
rate  I’m  going  to  try  it  for  the  next  twenty 
years  or  so,  and  see  bow  it  goes. 

L.  Mumey  Mintzer 

PARDNERS 

Here  is  another  amusing  tale  out  of 
the  mellow  years  that  are  gone,  an 
anecdote  reported  by  my  friend, 
H.  A.  Wells,  out  in  Denver.  Let  him  tell 
it  himself. 

John  and  Bill  were  prospecting,  and  had  been 
pardners  for  several  years.  John  was  a  man^who 
got  religion  and  joined  the  church  about  twice  a 
year  and  was  great  at  prayer  meetings  as  long 
as  be  held  out.  But  he  was  what  is  called  a 
backslider  and  was  a  holy  terror  at  cussin’  be¬ 
tween  times  and  used  to  go  on  sprees  and  drink 
tad  gamble  till  he  was  broke.  So  he  seldom  had 
any  money  and  few  clothes.  Bill,  on  the  other 
band,  always  had  money  and  fairly  good  suit 
of  dothes  for  special  occasions.  One  Christoaas 
they  came  to  town  and  Bill  was  planning  to  take 
a  girl  to  the  Christmas  dance.  He  talked  so 
much  about  it  and  told  John  what  a  good  time 
be  erpected  to  have  that  John  got  all  worked  up 
over  the  girl  and  dance  idea  and  so  when  Bill 
vent  to  get  his  hair  cut  John  swiped  Bill’s  suit 
of  dothes,  put  them  on  and  went  to  the  dance. 
But  John  was  a  much  bigger  man  than  Bill  and 
the  result  was  that  the  coat  and  pants  could 
Bot  stand  the  strain  and  split  wide  open,  showing 
John’s  red  flannels  in  several  places,  after  which 
be  proceeded  to  celebrate  in  true  Western  style 
by  trying  to  drink  all  the  whisky  in  the  town — 
v^ich  put  the  finish  to  Bill’s  suit  and  spoiled 
his  Christmas.  But  Bill  swore  by  all  the  gods  he 
would  get  even. 

During  the  spring  John  got  a  good  streak  on 
him  and  joined  the  church  for  the  teenth  time 
•nd  met  a  nice  girl  and  went  to  prayer  meetings 


and  aH  the  brothers  and  sisters  rejoiced.  Now 
John  and  Bill  were  sinking  a  shaft  below  town 
and  were  down  about  thirty  feet.  They  had  not 
covered  it,  but  the  windlass  was  set  on,  for  logs 
lay  across  the  top.  They  also  owned  an  old  gray 
mule  that  was  blind  and  which  they  used  to 
pack  when  they  were  out  in  the  hilk  and  now 
used  to  take  her  down  to  feed  all  day  near 
where  they  were  at  work.  She  had  on  an  old 
cow  bell  so  they  could  find  her  at  night, 
and  of  course  while  grazing  the  bell  would  keep 
up  a  constant  tinkle.  Well,  one  day  John  was 
down  in  the  shaft  and  Bill  was  at  work  sharpen¬ 
ing  some  drilk  when  he  saw  the  minister  and  hk 
flock  carrying  baskets  full  of  good  things  going 
on  a  picnic.  They  would  pass  right  by  the  mine 
shaft.  Bill  ran  down  to  where  the  old  mule 
was  standing  under  a  tree  and  took  off  her  bell 
and  sneaked  back  through  the  brush,  ringing 
the  bell  as  though  the  mule  was  feeding.  He 
waited  until  the  picnic  party  was  close  enough 
to  hear  John  down  in  the  shaft.  Then  be 
worked  hk  way  up  close,  tinkling  the  bell,  and 
threw  a  handful  of  gravel  down  on  John  as 
though  the  mule  had  walked  close  to  the  shaft. 
John  noticed  the  bell  for  the  fiirst  time  and  then 
he  began  to  holler  for  BilL  More  dirt — and  the 
bell  still  ringing.  And  then  he  began  to  pray 
for  the  Lord  to  make  old  Grey  Bet  to  go  away. 
More  dirt  and  more  bell,  and  he  began  to  cuss 
and  holler  for  Bill.  By  thk  time  the  ii^tor  and 
hk  flock  could  hear  every  word  he  said.  More 
dirt  down  the  shaft  and  more  bell  and  John 
turned  to  prayer,  then  he  changed  to  cuss,  and 
then  to  prayer  with  equal  fervor.  You  can 
imagine  the  situation.  When  he  finally  got  on 
top,  it  was  all  Bill  could  do  to  keep  him 
from  killing  the  old  mule. 

John  did  not  know  for  many  a  long  day  why 
the  church  members  passed  him  with  a  cool 
nod  or  looked  the  other  way  when  they  saw 
him  coming.  When  he  finally  found  out  *  that 
Bill  had  put  up  the  job  on  him  there  was  an 
awful  fight.  But  they  got  over  that  and  re¬ 
mained  the  best  of  friends  and  pardners. 

H.  A.  Wells 

YELLOW  GOLD  AND  BLACK 

Mining  stories,  told  by  one  who 
has  mucked  in  the  depths,  are 
none  too  plentiful.  Earl  Ben- 
ham  Crane,  author  of  The  Secret  of  the 
Golden  Isle  in  this  issue,  tells  how  he  came 
by  his  expert  acquaintance  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  mining  gold. 

The  fact  that  my  boyhood  was  spent  largely 
in  the  mining  camps  of  the  Northwest  during  t^ 
romantic  ^e  of  mining  had  much  to  do  with 
my  adopting  mining  engineering  as  a  profession 
My  most  vivid  recollection  of  Wardner,  Idaho, 
seems  to  be  the  thrill  I  got  out  of  happening 
around  some  mine  cookhouse  at  meal  tim^  and 
having  the  cook  invite  me  to  sit  in  with  the 
miners.  Wardner  was  a  colorful  camp  with  its 
saloons,  dance  halk,  faro,  street  fights  and  a 
devil-may-care  atmosphere  which  seemed,  to  an 
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excitement  loving  kid,  fairly  to  reek  with 
romance. 

My  first  job  was  at  the  Josie  Mine  in  Ross- 
land,  British  Columbia,  where  I  learned  that  the 
"key  to  the  sump”  b  in  the  same  category  with 
the  time  honored  “left  handed  monkey-wrench,” 
and  that  to  have  a  “horse”  in  the  vein  b  no 
joke. 

After  two  years  at  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
two  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  I  got  a  job  at  a  mine  in  Greenwood, 
Brit^  Columbia.  All  I  had  to  do  was  run 
the  air  compressor,  keep  up  steam  in  a  leaky 
boiler  with  wet  wood  and  help  in  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Invariably,  when  the  steam  was 
low  and  some  tough  miner  had  hb  head  in  the 
window  hollering  for  more  air  the  blacksmith 
would  clang  a  d^  steel  on  the  anvil  as  a  signal 
for  my  assistance  with  the  sledge  hammer. 

Several  years  spent  as  superintendent  of  a 
mine  in  Cobalt,  Ontario,  leave  impressions  of 
much  native  silver  in  flakes  and  ^eets,  small 
lakes,  rolling  hills.  Doctor  Drummond  reciting  bb 
habitant  poems,  and  friendly  French  Canadians. 

Of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  eastern  Oregon  I 
think  of  snow,  a  country  of  magnificent  db- 
tances  tipped  up  at  precarious  angles,  more  snow 
and  the  rumble  of  avalanches. 

The  story  idea  of  The  Secret  of  the  Golden 
Isle  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  glorious  career 
of  the  great  Treadwell  Gold  Mine  on  Douglas 
Island,  Alaska,  was  ended  by  the  sea  engulnng 
the  workings. 

Earl  Benham  Crane 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  MINING 

IN  HIS  letter  above,  Mr.  Crane  saj^ 
nothing  of  the  peril  and  drama  that  his 
life  must  contain.  Mining  is  a  busi¬ 
ness,  practical  and  efficient,  but  never  will 
it  be  a  humdrum  occupation.  My  own 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  anthracite  region 
near  Wilkes-Barre,  and  well  I  remember 
the  chill  winds  of  fear  that  swept  over  the 
valley  whenever  the  alarm  siren  at  one 
of  the  mines  cut  loose  in  the  silence  of  the 
night.  — 

“Fire  at  Number  Three!’* 

That  cry  rose  in  our  little  town  eerily. 
And  up  the  main  street  came  men,  s^.arcely 
dressed,  running;  women,  holding  babies 
to  their  breasts,  running;  doctors,  in  has¬ 
tily  hitched  buggies,  racing.  Out  beyond 
the  last  fringe  of  houses  they  went,  headed 
for  the  imperiled  mine  where  fire  threat¬ 
ened  the  lives  of  husbands  and  brothers 
and  sons.  The  little  town  had  seen  other 
disasters,  and  its  terror  was  real. 

There  were  heroes  in  those  days.  And, 
so  long  as  men  go  down  to  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  there  will  be  heroes  again, 
whether  they  delve  for  grimy  coal  or 
gleaming  gold. 


INTRODUCING - 

AN  OLD-TIMER,  lately  taken  to 
/\  writing  stories  of  the  real  West  he 
1  \  knows  so  well,  gives  up  this  breezy 
word  about  himself.  His  story  Montan 
Man  in  this  issue  is  his  first  appearance 
in  Everybody’s.  It’s  a  mighty  good  yam, 
don’t  you  think? 

Gang,  howdy  I 

Me?  I’m  old  enough  to  be  your  dad,  hot 
so’s  your  old  man.  I  was  hunting  for  Indiaa 
relics  in  lUinob  long  before  so  many  of  then 
had  been  plowed  under.  That’s  a  long  tim 
ago. 

I  have  been  places.  I  have  seen  the  midnight 
sun  from  the  shadow  of  Vindheima  Jokull,  it 
Iceland.  I  have  sweltered  under  the  relentka 
sun  of  the  Caribbean.  I  have  actually  thought 
I  was  a  wide-ranging  hombre  until  Everybodt's 
Meeting  Place  brought  to  my  attention  letten 
from  real  travelers.  I  feel  like  a  piker. 

I  railroaded  in  the  days  of  the  Unk-and-pii, 
worked  in  sawmills  before  the  safety  first  human¬ 
itarians  discovered  that  the  proper  place  for  i 
man’s  fingers  is  on  his  hands,  logged  when  the 
evening  free-for-all  was  the  only  diversion,  and 
forked  a  few  when  you  had  to  ride  to  town  to 
see  a  fence. 

I  am  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  Untied  Spani^  War  Veterans,  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  That’s  about  all  the 
wars  that  this  country  has  had  a  hand  in  duriig 
my  time.  I  was  exempted  from  the  Civil  Wit 
draft  because  I  had  a  mother  and  father  to  look 
forward  to. 

My  pet  aversion  is  a  stacked  deck.  My 
favorite  drink  was.  My  hobby,  peculiarly,,  h 
flower  culture.  I  have  produced  thousanrh  of 
new  types  of  gladioli  and  primulinus  hybrids 
Next  to  a  woman  and  a  humming  bird,  I  think 
God’s  most  marvelous  handiwork  the  common 
dandelion.  Study  one  sometime  when  you  have 
a  week  to  appreciate  its  involved  and  intrkztt 
perfection.  I’ve  got  to  forget  some  men  Fw 
known  before  I  can  form  any  idea  of  man'i 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  But,  thank  God, 
I’ve  met  the  other  kind  and  a  lot  of  them.  Not 
in  my  affections  come  dogs  and  horses. 

I  guess  that’s  about  all.  I  write  to  relien 
myself  of  experience  indigestion.  I  got  so  chock- 
a-block  with  experiences  that  I  just  had  to 
write  stories.  Oscar  E.  Jensen 

P.  S.  Just  leave  that  seeming  error,  “Untied 
Spanish  War  Veterans,”  ride.  Some  of  your 
readers  may  have  gone  through  that  and  haw 
been  tied  up  in  a  knot — as  we  all  were — witk 
the  so-called  food  that  was  dished  out  to  us. ' 
Those  of  us  who  survived  are  sure  “Untied." 

THE  MARINES  HAVE  LANDED - 

This  past  summer  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to  a 
lieutenant  of  Marines  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  bravery  in  action.  The  Great 
War  is  ten  years  gone,  but  men  of  courage 
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Everybody’s  Meeting  Place 


tre  still  serving  their  country  on  arduous 
jungle  trails  close  to  the  Equator. 

This  award  was  made  to  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Christian  Frank  Schilt.  On  Jan- 
uvy  3rd  last  an  isolated  detachment  of 
Marines  were  grimly  fighting  for  their 
lives  in  the  wilds  of  Nicaragua.  In  the 
following  narrative,  Harold  N.  Denny  of 
the  New  York  Times,  relates  Lieutenant 
Schilt’s  extraordinary  part  in  their  rescue 
-a  feat  so  extraordinary  that  I  can’t  re¬ 
sist  reprinting  the  story. 

The  survivors  of  two  columns  of  Marines, 
vbo  had  been  attacked  overwhelmingly  in  two 
ictioDS  during  the  week  preceding,  struggled 
fttrily  into  Quilali,  carrying  twenty-eight 
vouoded  men  with  them.  They  had  buried 
smn  other  comrades  along  the  trail.  They 
were  short  of  provisions  and  water  and  four  of 
the  wounded  were  so  critically  injured  that 
their  recovery  was  doubtful.  What  aid  they  had 
obtained  had  been  from  airplanes  which  dropped 
vater  and  nails  with  which  to  build  stretchers 
from  saplings. 

It  was  the  most  serious  situation  which  Ameri¬ 
can  fighting  m^  had  faced  since  they  fought  in 
the  Argonne.  They  were  practically  surrounded. 
The  mountainous  jungles  around  them  were 
teeming  with  no  one  knew  how  many  hostile 
■atives. 

AiO)lanes  flew  over  and  dropped  a  message  to 
Lieutenant  Gould  ordering  him  to  evacuate  the 
town  on  the  following  day  and  take  his  wounded 
with  him. 

•  Lieutenant  Gould  was  desperate,  for  he  knew, 
IS  DO  one  not  actually  on  the  scene  could  know, 
what  a  journey  on  muleback  would  mean  to  his 
critkally  wounded.  He  wrote  a  message  begging 
for  an  air  reconnoissance  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  plane  could  land  in  the  village,  had  it 
wspencled  by  a  cord  stretched  between  two  poles 
and  an  airplane  picked  it  up  with  a  grappling 
hook  and  took  it  to  headquarters  at  Managua. 

A  few  hours  later  Lieutenant  Schilt  swept  up 
the  valley  in  a  small  fighting  plane  and  circled 
over  the  scene.  Lieutenant  Gould  expected  the 
iviator  to  drop  a  message  in  reply.  Instead  of 
that  he  circled  the  village,  then  nosed  his  plane 
down  and  landed  in  the  village  street.  The  wing 
tips  of  his  tiny  ship  barely  cleared  the  thatched 
hovels  on  either  side.  He  had  made  an  ap¬ 
parently  impossible  landing.  The  two  officers 
OBferr^.  Lieutenant  Schilt  told  Lieutenant 
Gould  to  extend  the  landing  place  by  tearing 
down  shacks  and  smoothing  off  the  street. 

For  three  days  the  evacuation  went  on,  while 
Gould  kept  outposts  stationed  around  the  town 
to  balk  any  attempt  of  the  Sandinistas  to  swoop 
■  and  attack  the  plane,  and  while  Lieutenant 
Frink  Lamson-Scribner,  another  aviator,  circled 
rfcove  trying  to  keep  down  the  fire  from  the 
■circling  bilb  with  hb  machine  gun. 


Long  before  the  evacuation  was  completed, 
Schilt’s  plane  was  almost  a  wreck.  Hb  t^ 
skid  was  gone  and  a  strut  between  the  wings 
had  been  Ixnt.  He  continued  to  fly  without  the 
skid  and  a  blow  with  an  ax  straightened  the  stmt 
well  enough  to  keep  the  plane  in  operation. 

On  January  8  the  last  of  the  wounded  men 
were  removed  to  Ocotal  to  be  hurried  thence  to 
Managua  in  big  transport  planes.  Schilt  had  also 
brought  Captain  Roger  W.  Peard  to  assume  com¬ 
mand  and  he  and  Gould  successfully  conducted 
the  surviving  members  of  the  expedition  over 
the  traib  to  safety. 


THE  NEWER  EVERYBODY’S 

WITH  the  next  issue.  Everybody’s 
enters  its  third  year  as  an  all¬ 
fiction  magazine.  With  the  same 
issue  I  complete  my  first  year  as  editor. 
Each  has  been  a  happy  venture. 

Starting  anew  in  an  unfamiliar  field. 
Everybody’s  has  drawn  about  it  in  these 
two  years  a  body  of  readers  and  writers 
who  regard  it  as  their  very  own.  It  has 
grown  steadily  in  prestige  and  circulation. 
Its  newsstand  sale  has  increased  two  and  a 
half  times.  It  has  accomplished  these 
things  without  ballyhoo  or  high  pressure 
effort.  Everybody’s  has  made  its  way  on 
its  merits  alone,  and  I  am  mighty  proud 
of  how  far  it  has  gone. 

Somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  place  it 
now  holds  in  the  magazine  field,  Ae  next 
Everybody’s  will  appear  with  a  few 
changes  in  makeup.  Chief  among  these 
will  be  the  new  cover.  It  will  be  simple 
and  striking  and  quite  handsome.  ThefT 
will  be  no  panel  and  colored  border,  as  at 
present;  and  the  limitations  which  that 
design  imposes  on  our  artists  will  no  longer 
hinder  them.  The  change  will  not  be 
drastic.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  newer  Everybody’s  and  I 
am  sure  Uiat  you  will  like  it  even  better 
than  before. 

One  word  more.  There  will  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  fiction  appearing  in 
these  pages.  If  an)rthing,  we  will  search 
a  little  harder  for  finer  material.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  you  in  the  past  months  have  come 
across  odd  copies  of  Everybody’s,  have 
read  them,  and  have  been  made  loyal 
readers.  To  you,  this  promise  to  maintain 
a  magazine  of  the  best  entertainment  with¬ 
in  our  field,  is  a  personal  pledge. 

William  Corcoran 


e  News 


THE  AMA-ZULU  DIAMOND 

By  E.  yan  Lier  Ribbink 


Deep  in  the  for¬ 
bidden  country  of 
Dinizuluy  guarded 
by  the  gleaming 
spears  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  impieSy  this 
fabulous  jewel 
awaited  a  buyer 


— or  a  conqueror. 
And  of  those  who 
came  over  the 
somber  veld  to 
seize  it,  only  one 


A  WORD  ABOUT  NEXT  MONTH 

Your  next  issue  will  have  a  bright  new 
cover.  It  will  be  simpler,  and,  to  judge 
from  advance  proofs,  more  effective 
than  ever.  This  is  an  improvement  I 
am  very  glad  to  make.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  place  the  new  Everybody’s 
has  attained  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
all-fiction  publications.  Be  sure  to 
look  for  it  on  the  stands  on  November 
20th.— W.  C. 


Secret  Operative  K-13 

By  Joel  Rogers 

Racing  through  the  night,  high  over  the  battle  lines,  the  most  reckless  ace  on  the  Western  Front 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  the  Allies’  cleverest  spy,  the  mysterious  K-13.  Their  meeting  and  batde  for 
life  far  in  the  rear  of  the  German  armies  makes  the  most  thrilling  long  novel  of  the  War  we’n 
ever  read.  Don’t  miss  this,  the  first  of  three  generous  instalments. 


duding  chapters  of  Captain  Dingle’s  saga  of  the  Cape  Horn  whalers,  “Sea  Worthy. 
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